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i>REFACE 


This publication which gives an account of the rise and 
growth of various Engineering and allied Industries in India is 
intended to present to the Government and the public the 
progress achieved by these industries. To achieve this it has to 
be built up gradually in the light of the experience gained in 
the preceding year. Constant revision is necessary to make it 
useful to those interested in Engineering Industry both in India 
and abroad. 

The last edition of this publication met with support from 
Chambers of Commerce, Industrial Associations, manufacturers, 
Central and Provincial Governments and their Supply Depart* 
menls, retail and wholesale dealers, Contractors and Engineers. 

The daily enquiries received by telephone, verbally or in 
writing by the Secretary of the Association for names and addres¬ 
ses of the members able to supply the various engineering goods 
indicated the desirability of adding three more sections to the 
volume. (1) Names and addresses. (2) Trade Marks and 
Patents. (3) Buyer’s Guide. Quite a number of factories till 
recently engaged in essential war production have already 
switched on to articles of civil consumption and the public 
would like to know what among them, formerly imported from 
foreign countries can be supplied by Indian firms. 

This edition of the ’Indian Engineering Industries’ is, there¬ 
fore, presented to the members and to the public in the hope 
that it will meet a need of the time and help in building up a 
rnarket for Indian Engineering Industries by enabling buyers in 
India and abroad to form trade connections with Indian Manu¬ 
facturers. 
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FUP Flop 


• « . went the punkha. The air was slightly stirred unless 
the source of power slept. 


The modern method of keeping cool is to use electricity «- it 
nerer drops off to sleep. Beside's it provides an uninterrupted 

source of power for lighting, heating 

lAio OUT 0LONC THt MOOT aod eveu cooking, let alone factories 

MoeuN IMS OM wcMfo workshons 

ii«£ fou/ffio w/TH THE ano wurKHnups. 


lAIO OUT HONC me MOST 

Moeow UNn our worms 
ARC tOUIfnOWITH THE 
uror rrM of MAcmNeur 

fOH THl RROOUenOM OF 
ULTFiA MODERN CARIES. 


A HIGHir sumo TECHNICAL 
STAFF CXERCiSf UCIO CON- 
fROl AT tVtkY STACE OF 
FAOOUCTION ENSURING 
STRICT CONFORMTY TO MY 
SFECFftCATION -.1. {. 0. 

OR fNTCRNArrONAl 
RIftt tmtf «rc can tnly Quort for 
ilKtrNftlc H. 0. iAft Copfiw Wirm, 


To enable every individual to share the 
benefits Of electricity would mean carry- 
^ ing It to the farthest corners of the land» 

Our Job is to keep on producing cables 
of various types to carry the power 
across the country. We shall not be 
satisfied until the cable drum is a com¬ 
mon sight in every village through* 
out the land. 




THE NATIONIIL INSULATED CABLE CO. OF INDIA LTD. 


ST/T4. STEPNfN HOUSE, CALCUTIR. TELEGRAMS : ^'MEGOHM* TELEPHONE t CAL. SRM ( 10 lINCS). 
f IRANCHES: IBNBIV, DELNt-* VIRXS; INAUARA (mU(AJORe), BCNCAt, I. A. RlV, 
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ALL INDIA SPRING MFG. CO. 

(Registeied ORIGINAL FIRM) 

PREMIER SPRim MANUFAOTIJRRRS & smiNE^RS. 

69, NETAJI SUBHAS ROAD, CALCUTTA. 

SUPPLIERS TO: 

OOVIS., RLYS., JOWTARY, P. W. D-, TRAMWAYS, 
CORPORATIONS, TEA GARDENS, COLLIERIES. MILLS, eto- 

WE MANUFACWRE: 

SPRING & SPRING WASHERS 

of all kinds from any suitable metal to 
any required capacity. 
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We are also 
Stockiata of 

Spring Steol Wire 
Rods, Strips, 
PhoB; Bronze & 
Brass Wire, Strips 
etc., etc. 
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PietoB Rings. 
Machine parts of 
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Boiler Tube 
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Distributors:— 

BATLIBOI & CO. 

Forbes Street, Fort, Bombay. 

(A House for Machinery & Engineering Tools) 

3/153, Brodway 

12/5D Variety Hall Koa>d, Coimbatore. 
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HEliOES EHGINEERING WORKS LTD. 

MCCHANtOAl. BNUiNEERS « M^NUPACSTURtRS OP 
MACHINE TOOiS ft INOUSTRtAL MACHINERtEft. 

qmee: 20, PAUL STREET, <SHAMBAZAR.) 

CALCUTTjA. 

^arnry: 26A, GALIFEI STREET. 







W. & T. AVERY Ltd 

(THE LIABILITY OF THE MEMBERS OF 
THE OOMPAISTY IS LIMITED) 

(iNCORrORATKl) IN EngLANU) 

(ESTABLISHED 1730 ). 

AVERY HOUSE, 

Waterloo Street, 

CALCUTTA. 
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COLOMBO 

MADRAS 

RANGOON 

COIMBATORE 


BOMBAY 

KARACHI 

NAGPUR 

KHARGPUR 


I WEIGH your Raw Materials and Finished Products ^ 
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p COUNT and Weigh Mechanically any kind of 
^ Repetition ^ 

I MEASURE by volume any Free Running Material ^ 
A or Liquid g 
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TEST any Material or Production by all kinds of 

Physical and Mechanical Test 

INSPECT and Maintain by annual Contract 

Weighing Machines of any kind 

REPAIR Weighing Apparatus of any make 
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Who Makes What? 


11 Please turn over to page sg^ 
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HINDMASHIN 

CALCUTTA 


HIND MACHINES LTD 


7. CLIVE ROW, 

CALCUTTA. 


Phono 
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HOWRAH 1017 SALKIA, HOWRAH 
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n National Metal Industries Ltd. 
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HEAD OFFICE: 

“Security House” 

102/A, Netaji Subhas Road, CALCUTTA. 


FACTORY: 

1, Bagzala Road, Dum Dum, 


g Mamtfacturers of: 






WATER FITTINGS, 
ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
GRAMOPHONE TRUNK and 
SUIT CASE accessories. 


Specialists in manufacturing alt kinds of 0 

Umbrella fittings including Sticks and Handles. 

All kinds of Brass. Copper, Gun Metal and ^ 


Aluminium Castings Works and all kinds of 
Metal Sheet Works undertaken. 

Galvanising. Electroplating. Nickeling and Welding 

works are also entertained. 

ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
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COOPER ENGINEERING LIMITED. I 

SATARA ROAD. 

(Dist. SATARA.) 

M. S. M. RLY. BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
Head oace: ‘CONSTRUCTION HOUSE, 

Ballard Estate, Fort, BOMBAY. 

THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF: 

SOLID INJECTION COLD STARTING DIESEL 
OIL ENGINES IN INDIA. 

WE MANUFACTURE ENGINES SUITABLE FOR ALL 
INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES IN SINGLE AND 
MULTI CYUNDER TYPES FROM 
8 BHP. TO 256 BHP. 

Also Manufacturers of: 

MACHINE TOOLS 
TEXTILE LOOMS - 
SUGAR CANE CRUSHERS - 
ROTARY OIL MILLS - - 

SUGAR MILL ROLLERS AND 
agricultural IMPLEMENTS 

We are Manufacturers of: 

“MEEHANITE” HIGH DUTY IRON, AND SOLE 

LICENSEES FOR INDIA, BURMA AND 
CEYLON. 

“MEEHANITE” HIGH DUTY IRONS ARE MANUFAC- 

TURED IN 21 DIFFERENT GRADES 
SUITABLE FOR GENERAL EN- 
GINEERING PURPOSES, WEAR 
RESISTING, HEAT RESISTING AND 
CORROSION RESISTING. 
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FLINT (SAND 
CARNET 
EMERY 
SaCARB 
AJAXITE 
PAPERS, CLOTH 
DISC, ROLLS 
BELTS, ETC, 
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Sole Sellinf/ Af/entn for Jienf/al area: 

WILLIAM JACKS & CO., LTD 

10, NETAJI SUBHAS ROAD, CALCUTTA. 














ROLLS 

OF 

1>IFFERKNT QUALITIFH 

SUCH AS 

Plain Rolls, Sand Cast Grain Rolls. 
Nicfiel Chrome Chilled Rolls, Reavg 
Duty Semi-steel Rolls (Nichel- 
Chrome-vanadium Semi-steel Pro¬ 
ducts), Minas Rolls, Adamite Rolls, 

- - - Phoenix Rolls etc. * - - 

ARE NOW MANUFACTURED 

IN 

INDIA 

BY 

JAMSHEDPUR ENGINEERING 

& MACHINE MEG. CO., LTD. 

TATANAGAR 


Phone: 

Jamshedpur 876 


Grams: 

JEMCO, TATAKAGAR 
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►Crushing 

►Refinery 

•Soap 

•Container Making 
Hardening 

Complete Plants 
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Vegetable Gfiee 6 Otfier Industries 

Designed—Fabricated—Installed 


UOith 


Sfficient ‘WovRing guarantees 


HIND TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 

ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 

BOMBAY 4 


^ Speak to 

42429 
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Have you tried the 

STEEL & GENERAL MILLS CO. LTD. who 

are the oldest, biggest and the best STEEL 

I 

MANUFACTURING CONCERN in the whole of 
. - . - NORTHERN INDIA ? - - - - 

WE MANUFACTURE all kinds of STEEL 
CASTINGS in mild, high caibon and alloy steel for 
the RAILWAYS, SUGAR MILLS, OIL MILLS. 
CEMENT COMPANIES, P. W. D., ROLLING 
MILLS, ICE FACTORIES. COTTON MILLS, 

etc. etc. - ' * ■ 

WE ALSO ROLL various sections m MILD 
STEEL. SPRING STEEL,' ALLOY STEEL and 
TOOL STEEL for various industries and building 

_ . _ - - construction. - - - • " 


STEEL & GENERAL MILLS CO. LTD. 

moghalpura, n. w. r. 

Telegraphic address 
‘STEELMILLS’ MOGHALPURA 



Bhartia Electric Steel Co., Ltd. 


Steel & Iron Founders 
Steel Re*Rollers 

Mechanical & Structural Engineers 
General Metallurgists 

Manufacturers 

OF 

Steel Castings, Iron Castings, 

Steel Bars & Rods, Steel Forgings 

etc. etc. 

* FROM 

Electrically Melted Steel 

TO 

British Standard, Indian Stores Deptt. 
Indian Railway Standard & Lloyds 
Specification etc. etc,, 

EXPERT SUPERVISION 

Manacjinj Agents: 

Bhartia Company Limited 

Works :— Head Office :— 

8, Savinhoe Street, i 42, Shirtolla Street, 

BALLYGUNGE, ! CALCUTTA, 

I’llONE PK 549, 2288, 1134 I PltONE B.B. 5772, 1132 

Tel.:-“STELECTRO”, Calcutta. 
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IJST ITS SKRVE Y<>tT 

Not a dinner, but with our choice menu 
of printing. It matters not whether it be 
a email bueinees card or an immense 
cataloffue.- our splendid eciulpmeot 
makes It possible for us to setre you 
equally well with one or the other. If 
you’ll Just lunch with us once, you will 
dine with us often. We pay particular 
attention to advertising literature of 
every description. Our Individual and 
original treatment of booklets, cata¬ 
logues, circulars, etc., has gained us an 
enviable repu tation and brought splendid 
returns for our customers. Wo combine 
a high degree of artistic merit with a 
goodly supply of buslnsss sense, which 
insures high quality without prohibitive 
price, ]>t US serve you 



Phon« 213S (B. B.) 


CURpRIHTINO^ORKS 



















ACTIVITIES 


OF 

®Ite Engineering ginsocintion nf Jnilin 

WHAT IS THE ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION OP INDIA 

THE OBJECT of thr Association is to cncournge and 
drvelop Indian Kri^j^inocrini^ and allied industries and to safe-fi[-uard 
the int(‘rests of Indian manufacturers. Nothing that concerns the 
welfare of the industry falls outside the scope of the Association’s 
interests. 

The Engineering Association of India was founded 

in March, 11)12 at the initiative of the late Mr. Durga Prasad 
Khaitan wlio more than anybo<ly else realised the impact of war 
on engineering industries in India and the necessity of an all India 
organisation to combat the various problems* facing Indian 
Industrialists. 

The growth of the Association considering that it has 
just entered the Hth year of its life—a period too short in the life of 
an institution—has been remarkable and its membership now com¬ 
prises of 1G2 firms engaged in various engineering and allied 
industries. 

The Engineering Association of India is afTiIiated to 

the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, which is accepted by 

vA\, the press, the public and the legislature to be one of the premier 

organisations of Indian business and industrial interests. The 

Engineering Association of India is a member of the Federation of 

Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry which is the premier 

» 

most body representing Indian commerce and industry; the 
Engineering Association of, India is also a member of the All-India 
Organisation of Industrial Employers which concerns itself with 
all asjx'cts of labour. 

Constitutionally it is a voluntary assCK:iation of engineer¬ 
ing firms for the promotion of their several and mutual interests 
and it is governed by a Committee of 11 elected and 5 co-opted 
from amongst its members. 
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WHAT DOES THE ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION DO 

BROADLY, its activities have developed along two lines. It 
renders service to the industry as a whole in its dealings with the 
Government and other interests, and it renders to individual firms 
a thousand and one private services in representing their cases to 
Government in securing their raw materials and orders 'or their 
manufactured goods, in helping them to know the sources of 
supply of their requirements etc., etc. 

Co-operatively it expresses the ^ views of engineering 
industrialists on a vast numljer of questions such as industrial 
legislation, factory Acts, tariffs, taxation, artisan training and 
technical education etc., etc. 

The existence of the Engineering Association of India enables 
the views of manufacturers of enginering and allied products 
throughout the country to be gathered together and presented to 
the proper quarter, with all the w^eight of an organised industry 
behind them. The Engineering Association of India refrains from 
purely destructive criticism, and attempts to contribute to the 
counsels of the nation the constructive views of producers in our 
industry, upon whom the country’s welfare considerably depends. 
Such a function could not be carried out without Ihe assistance of 
an organisation to collect and co-ordinate facts and opinions, and 
without a staff to sift and prepare them for presentation to legisla¬ 
ture or the public. 

The Right of Private Enterprise is one of the main 
planks of the Association’s policy, and it co-operates with kindred 
organisations for the conservation of such rights and the advancty 
ment of the country's prosperity. 
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SERVICES 

TO 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 


(.S(jmcc5 covered by members' Subscriptions and offered without 

extra charge include the following ): 


% 

Adjudica.tion, —The Association’s ofTicers appear before courts 
and other tribunals to safe-guard individual and collective 
interests of the members. 

Award. —Copies of all awards are forwarded to members gratis 
immediately upon publication. 

Advisings. —The Association’s staff is always available to advise 
on any difficulties arising out of the multitudinous acts, 
regulations and awards concerning the engineering and 
allied industries. Personal assistance is given in the 
factories regarding questions of labour disputes and neces¬ 
sary procedures to comply with various industrial regulations. 

Customers. —The Association receives frequently trade'enquiries 
from prospective buyers and introduces them to the members. 

Customs duties. —The Association’s staff gives assistance in all 
questions relating to customs duties. Statistics are kept as 

» far as possible both of local and foreign trade and informa¬ 
tion can always be supplied oq request. 

Enquiries for goods. —If the product you are looking for is not 
to be found in the Buyer’s Guide sccton the Association will 
ftnd out who makes it. 

Foreign Tirade. —^Members are advised regarding rules and 
regulations imposed by provincial and central Governments 
in export and import trades. Prospects in foreign countries 
for the goods manufactured are also examined. Sources 
of availability of foreign materials required by members are 
also supplied on request- 
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inter Trading.— The Association pays every attention for facili¬ 
tating inter-trade amongst the members. 

Introduction. —Letters of introduction to organisations or indivi¬ 
duals which may be helpful are supplied to representatives 

of members when required. 

Labour information. —Elaborate statistics and information 
concerning wages and labour conditions in India and other 
countries are maintained and are available for the use of the 
members. * 

Library. —The Association’s library contains technical books, 
periodicals and journals which can be had on loan or con¬ 
sulted by members. 

Legal Advice. —The Association's staff is always available for 
advice in connection with difficulties regarding industrial 
laws. 

r 

Parliamentary Activities.— All bills introduced into the 
central or Provincial Assemblies are carefully studied by the 
Engineering Association of India and if necessary appro¬ 
priate representations are made to the Government. 

Government Regulations. —These regulations are carefully 
studied and the Association olfice keeps constantly in touch 
with fresh regulations imposed and with the modifications of 
' old ones with a view to safeguarding the interests of the 
members and for the purpose of acquainting them with the 
obligations they are under. 

Publications. —In addition frequent publications on technical 

matters, labour problems etc. the Engineering Association 
of India issues fortnightly 'The Engineering News’ 
containing latest informations on industrial matters and 
items of general interest to tlic engineering and allied 
industries. 

Renewed editions of the Indian Engineering Industries’ are 
issued every year. 

Itacatitm.—The Association keeps constant watch and tries to 
pfotect the interests of the members ag-aitlst undue burden 
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of various kinds of taxes to make representation to Govern¬ 
ment and to advise members as to their legal responsi¬ 
bilities under various taxes and as to the latest departmental 
rulings. 

Tariff Problems. —The Association gives advice and assistance 
in the preparation of memoranda or* evidence for submission 
to the Tariff Board with a view to securing ^protection against 
foreign competition. 

In addition to the above members* subscription also cover numer¬ 
ous other services rendered by the Association. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The conclusion of hostilities with Japan in September 1945 
marked the end of that catastrophe which had engulfed the 
whole world and gave rise to the problems of transition which 
necessarily occupy an important place in the industrial economy 
of the country. A change over from war economy, with its 
rigours of controls, its emphasis op the production of particular 
types of engineering stores for the requirements of the army, its 
diversion of the economic resources of the country from civilian 
to defence purposes, its mobilisation of the man-power of the 
country for war purposes and the manifold reactions which such 
measures produce in the economic life of the nation, to a peace 
time economy, is not an easy task. 

The problems of transition that face the engineering indus¬ 
tries are: immediate unemployment arising out of the stoppage 
or reduction of production of engineering factories previously 
working on a large scale to meet the demands of the army; 
change over of the engineering factories from defence to civilian 
use, the disposal of war time surpluses, their manner and time 
and their repercussion on our industries, the difficulty of adjust¬ 
ing costs which have increased owing to reduction in order to 
meet foreign competition with a tendency towards lowering of 
prices etc. 

After the war broke out, India found herself deficient in 
many ingineering and allied industries for the manufacture of 
goods required by the army. The war gave a strong 
fillip to the existing engineering industries and gave 
rise to many new ones, and the cessation of hostilities 
meant stoppage of the demand from Government and 
the military for the products of these industries. The situation 
was further worsened by the irregular supply of important raw 
materials like iron and steel etc. 

During the war almost all the engineering factories were 
under the control of the Director General of Munitions Produc¬ 
tion. The Government of India in many cases, in order to 
conserve currency and shipping space used to place bulk orders 
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in foreign countries and distribute tHe goods when they arrived 
in India. For example, in the field of Machine Tool industry, 
in the middle of the war, Government took over ordering of all 
the machine tools required for the country and their distribution. 
All orders for machine tools even those for industrial users were 
bulked together and contracted for by the Government. It was 
for rationalising production that the Government took up this 
burden on themselves. Licensing was introduced even for the 
manufacture of machine tools in the country. The system of 
bulk ordering was given up only in the early years of 1944 but 
the system of licensing continued even thereafter. Similarly, 
in order to ensure regular supply of electric fans and other kinds 
of electrical products, Government used to indent in bulk the 
components and the raw materials required by the Electrical 
Industry. The termination of the war put an end to these 
practices and the industrialists who had lost contact with the 
foreign suppliers found themselves in a difficult position. This 
has added to the difficulty of the reconversion problem. 

Another important problem is the problem of disposal of 
wartime surpluses. India has been an important theatre of war 
and the United States Government have left property worth 
crores of rupees as war surplus for disposal. Similarly the pro¬ 
perty of His Majesty’s Government and the GovernmeiTt of 
India are now being released in the country. The time and 
manner of disposal are greatly affecting the engineering 
industries. 

During ihe war certain engineering industries had plans 
•for new lines of production or expans^'on for their existing lines 
of activity. In the steel industry some of these have materialised 
during fhe last year. Tatas have now begun to manufacture 
electrical silicon sheets required by the electrical industries and 
at their sheet mills Tatas have taken to new lines of production. 
The Duplex Plant at the Steel Corporation of Bengal came into 
operation in the month of February 1946. The Mysore Iron 
and Steel Works have finally approved eight new schen^es. 

In the field of Machine Tool Industry the Machine Tool 
Control was abolished; the demand for them decreased from its 
wartime level with the result that many factories had to close 
down and re-organisation in the industry became necessary. 
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Various new engineering industries for example manufacture 
of electric motors and expanded metals etc. which had been 
planned during the war period began to operate early this year. 

Last year the Government of India had appointed 
29 industrial panels for investigating the present position and 
future lines of development of Indian industries. Out of these 
29 panels about 14 were appointed to deed with the various 
engineering industries. These pertained to iron and steel large 
scale industries, iron and steel small scale industries like bolts, 
nuts and screws etc., non-ferrous, metal industries, machine tools 
‘including small tools, plastics, ceramics, automobile and 
tractors, prime movers, ship-building and marine engineering, 
electrical machinery and equipment, industrial plant and 
machinery, light engineering industries, scientific instruments 
etc. 


The reports of many of these panels have been submitted 
to the Government of India and their recommendations are being 
considered. The recommendations of these panels will have an 
important bearing on the future planning of Indian industries 
and it is in- the context of these and other circumstances that the 
description of engineering and allied industries given in the 
following pages will be of interest to the readers. 

The Government of India, in the month of November, 1945, 
appointed an Interim Tariff Board for investigating into the 
claims of Indian industries which had been started or developed 
during the wartime, for assistance and protection. Of the^ 
engineering industries referred to the Tariff Board, some have 
already been investigated into and reports submitted. The 
industries which have so far gone before the Tariff Board are: 
Aluminium, antimony, wood screws, machine tools, electric 
motors, beltings, steel belt furnacings, bicycle, steel hooks for 
baling. 

The reports of the Tariff Board for various industries are 
before the Government of India fOr their consideration. This 
publication will surVey the problems of various engineering 
industries and the necessity of protecting them in the future 
economy of the country. 




Selh Ratanchand Hirachand 
Cltainmni 

Bombay Branch 

lniihi)t Hun:< I'lJ't (V., 


Lid.) 
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We Have also made an attempt to survey the various types 
of controls as they affect the engineering and allied industries. 
It will be recalled that during the war a number of controls were 
brought into operation for stepping up production, controlling 
prices and distribution of various commodities. In the context 
of conditions prevailing in the transition period, an effort has 
been made to indicate how far the existing controls affect our 
industries. 

Part A deals with (1) Names and Addresses of the 
Engineering factories in the membership of the Association. 
(2!) Their Trade Marks and Patents (3) a Buyer’s Guide from 
which the public would know from where to obtain the require¬ 
ments of engineering products and 

Part B gives a survey of various engineering industries of 
the country. 

Part C deals with the progress and development of indivi¬ 
dual member companies in the field of mechanical engineering, 
manufacture of machine tools, structural engineering, electrical 
engineering, ship-building and marine engineering, welding and 
press work. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO THE 1945 EDITION 

' The engineering industry in this country is only a few 
decades old; even the Tariff Board in 1925 could not assign 
a definite classification of the term “Engineering”. 

During the second half of the 19th century India’s 
engineering industry was concerned mainly with the require¬ 
ments of railway repairs. Towards the end of the century work¬ 
shops were also established in response to the needs of the 
jute, tea, coal, cotton and other large scale industries. Early 
in this century the establishment of Tata Iron & Steel Works 
at Jamshedpur and its subsidiary industries in the neighbour¬ 
hood opened the avenue for further progress during the last 
war. 


From this historical background it will appear that the 
engineering industries have made a headway only recently 
and the rapid devqjopment of the industry on account of the 
present war gave rise to various problems and the necessity 
of having an all-India organisation of concerns interested in 
engineering and allied industries in India was soon felt. 
There already existed, since a long time, the Indian Engineering 
Association consisting of mainly European interests. In the 
circumstances, the grievances of Indian interests could not be 
attended to satisfactorily in the absence of an organised body. 
Jn order, therefore, to enable the Indian engineering concerns 
to co-operate in solving various problems facing the engineering 
industry and to put the view point of the Indian industry before 
the Government, and the public, this Association was started in 
March, 1942. The initiative for organising the Association was 
taken by the late Mr. Durga Prasad Khaitan, who, through his 
untiring effort and energy, made it possible for the Association 
to come into being. It was his enthusiasm, diligence and fore¬ 
sight that brought tins Association into being and nursed it in 
its early months. We cherish the memory? of the founder with 

a 

gratitude and esteem. i 


This institutiem was started with a modest membership of 
13 i0it)gineering concerns which has grown to 123 factories. The 
;Af»oaation has been growing from strength to strength from 
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THE BHARAT SHEET 
METAL INDUSTRIES 
LTD. 

Office: 78, Clive Street, 
CALCUTTA. 

Works: 21, Beerpara Lane, 

Dum Dum P. O., 

Ghugudanga, 

24-Parganas. 

• Tele-phone: B. B. 4959 

THE BHARAT TOOL MFG., 
CO., LTD. 

Office : Hanuman Building, 

Tambakanta, Phydhoni, 
BOMBAY 3. 

Works: Mathuradas Mills 
Compound, 

Lower Parel, 

BOMBAY 13. 

Telephone: 61444 

Telegrams: Bharatiool. 

BINANI METAL WORKS 
LTD. 

Office: 38, Strand Road, 
CALCUTTA. 

Works: Foreshore Road, 

Shibpore, HOWRAH. 

Telephone: B.B. 5383 
Telegrams: Nonferrous. 

B. M. SINGH & SON. 

1, Crooked Lane, 

\ CALCUTTA. 

Works: 

Telephone: Cal. 1531 
Telegrams: Refinement^ Calcutta. 

B-a 


B—€/on<(?, 

BOLIN JKAR METAL 
WORKS. 

Nana Cliowk, 

Works: BOMBAY 7. 

Telephone: 40168 
T ele grams: A Hi gat or. 

THE BOMBAY BRASS 
WORKS CO. 

Office: Chowk Sudan, 

JULLUNDER CITY. 

Works : Eagle Building, 

Nakodar Road, 
JULLNDER CITY. 

Telegrams: Eagle. 

THE BOMBAY STEAM 
NAVIGATION CO., LTD. 

Office: 100, Clive Street, 
CALCUTTA. 

Works: Scindia Shipyard, 
MAZAGAON. 

Telephone: 25061 (4 lines) 
Telegrams: Shepherd. 

THE BRITANNIA 

ENGINEERING WORKS 
& FOUNDRY. 

34/35, Haraganj Road, 
Salkea, HOWRAH. 

Telephone: Howrah 585 
Telegrams: Metahnart. 

THE BUNGO STEEL 
FURNITURE LTD. 

Office: 57, Diamond Harbour 
(S' Road, Kidderpore, 
Works: CALCUTTA. 

Telephone: South 302 
T elegrams : Ognub, 
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C 

THE CALCUTTA ELECTRI¬ 
CAL MFG. CO., LTD. 

Office: lOO, Clive Stree, 
CALCUTTA. 

Works: G, Chore Bibi Lane, 
Narkeldanga, 
CALCUTTA. 

Telephone: .Office: 

Cal. 4425, 4770, 1888 
Works: B.B. 4794 

Telegrams: Office 

Guns hip, Calcutta. 
Works Riento, Cal. 


THE CALCUTTA EXPAN¬ 
DED METAL MFG. 
CO., LTD. 

Office\ P.IG, Kalakar Street, 
CALCUTTA. 

Works'. 1, Kundan Lane, 
LILLOOAH. 

Telephone'. Offce: B.B, 3655 
'Works: Hozv. 742 
Telegrams: SwagaL 


THE CASTING CORPN. 
(INDIA) LTD. 

Ofice: 45, Madhusudan Pal 
& Choudhury Lane, 
Works: HOWRAH. 

Telephone: Hoiv, 333 
Telegrams: Rivetbolis, 


THE CHARBAGH 

ENGINEERING WORKS, 

Office: 1, Crooked Lane, 
CALCUTTA. 


Works \ 42, Sikdarpara Street, 
CALCUTTA. 

Ttiephonei Ofice: Cah 5225 


CHHUTTAN LALL 
MATTU MAL. 


Office : 
& 

Works : 


Chauri Bazar, 
DELHI. 


Telephone: 5062 
Telegrams: Machinery. 


* 


COOPER ENGINEERING 
LTD, 


Offi ce ; Construction House, 
Ballard Estate, 

FORT, BOMBAY. 

Works: SATARA, M. S. M. Rlj 
Telephone: 2G038 
Telegrams: Cooper. 


D 

THE DELHI IRON 
SYNDICATE. 


Office : 
& 

Works: 


Ajmere Gate, 
DELHI. 


Telephone: 5065 
Telegrams: Sindiciron. 


DHIRAJ LALL & CO. . 

Office: 75, Shamset Street, 
BOMBAY 2. 

Works: Kasturchand Mill 
Compound, Dadar, 
BOMBAY, 

Telegrams: City pen, Bombay. 

D. K. DAS3 & CO., LTD, 

233, Belilios Road, 

TeUphofie: How. 970 & 971 
Teligrams: Uonima^ HoWre^k 
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D. N. SINGHA & CO. 

Oifice : 34A, Badur Bagan Street. 
CALCUTTA. 

Works-. 61, Sitanath Bose Lane, 
Salkia, 

HQWRAH. 

Telephone tiowrah 348 

DOLOHAR LTD. 

Ofice : Norton Buildings, 
CALCUTTA. 

Works-. Bhupen Roy Road, 
BEHALA. 

Telephone -. Head Ofice -. 

South 1G58 
City Ofice ; 

Cal. 5180 

Telegrams-. Dolohar, Calcutta. 

DUTSON ENGINEERING 
CORPN. LTD. 

Office: 4, Clive Ghat Street, 
CALCUTTA. 

Works : 5, Mohindra Chandra 
Garden Road, 
Ghugudanga 
P. O. DUM DUM. 


E 

THE ELECTRICAL FAN & 
MOTOR MFG. CO., LTD. 

Office: Grand Trunk Road, 

&• Shahdara (N. W. R.) 
Works: LAHORE. 

Telephone: Office & Works: 4135 
Telegrams: Elfamco. 

THE ENGINEERING 

WORKS OF INDIA LTD. 

Office : 46, Chittaranijan Avenue, 
' CALCUTTA. 

Works: Ultadanga Road, 

CALCUTTA. 

98, Raja Dinendra St., 
CALCUTTA. 

Telephone: Office: B.B. 6633 
Works -. B.B. 4534 
Telegrams: Engworkcal. 


G 

GARLICK & CO., LTD. 

Oif{,ce\ Haines Road, Jacob 
rirr1^» 

Works-. BOMBAY, 

Telephone'. 42071 (5 lines) 
Telegrams', Garlicky Bombay. 

GODREJ & BOYCE MFCk 
CO., LTD. 

0^^. Parel, 

Wofks -. BOMBAY. 

Telephone-. 42047 (4 lines) 

Bombay. 

Telegrams \ Gordejsaje. 

G. T. R. CO., LTD. 

Office: 6, Clive Street, 
CALCUTTA. 

Works: 37, Duin Dum Road, 
CALCUTTA. 

Telephone: iTum Dum 76 
T ele grams : Meridian . 


H 

HARBANSLAL MALHOTRA 
& SONS LTD. 

Office: 11, Clive Street, 
CALCUTTA. 

Works: 16, t)uin Dum Road, 
CALCUTTA. 

Telephone: Office: Cal. 4124 
Works: B.B. 66l8 
Telegrams-. Tubfurn. 

HAZRA ENGINEERING 
WORKS. 

Office: 13, Rani Rashmoni Road, 
CALCUTTA. 

Works: 67, Narsingh Dutta Rd., 
HOWRAH. 

Telephone: Office-. Cal. 4750 
Works-. How. 543 
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THE HIND CONSTRUG- 
HONS LTD. 

8, Royal Exchange Place, 

wL: CALCUTTA. 

Telegrams: Hindnirman^ Calcutta. 

HIND GYCIiES LTD. 

■ 260, Worli, 

Telephone ; Oificc'\ 27046 
Works ; 42091 

(2 Lines) 

Telegrams : Cyclehlnd. 


THE HIND MACHINES LTD. 

Office: 7, Clive Row, 
CALCUTTA. 

Works: 184, Jogendra Nath 

Mukherji Road, Salkia, 

HOWRAH. 

Telephone: Works: How, 1017 

Office: CaL 2830 
Telegrams: Hindmaskin Calcutta, 


THE HIND TANK MFG. CO. 

Office: 6th Kumbharwada Lane, 
& Cooper’s Compound, 

Works: BOMBAY 4. 

Telephone: 42429 
Telegrams : Indusplant, 


THE HIND SCREWS. 


Ofii^, Birla Lines, Subzimandi, 

wX: 

Telephone-. 8347 
Telegrams-. Screw. 

IZNDUSTAN ABRASIVE. 


‘)ifice\ C/o. South Bihar Sugar 
if Mills Ltd., 

Vorks-. BIHTA (E. I. R.) 

Telephone: Dinapur 30. 
Telegrams: Cane sugar, Bihta. 


THE HINDUSTAN BICYCLE 
MFG. & INDUSTRIAL 
CORPN. LTD. 

Office: 9, Clive Street, 
CALCUTTA. 

Works: Phulwari Shareef, 
PATNA. 

Telephone -. Office : Cal. 5977 

Works-. 23 Patna. 

Telegrams: ibagencies, Calcutta 

Bike., Patna. 

THE HINDUSTAN CONS¬ 
TRUCTION CO., LTD. 

Office: Construction House, 

6* Ballard Estate, 

Works -. BOMBAY, 
r elephone: 26036 
Tele grains: Hincon. 

THE HINDUSTAN METAL 
REFINERY & ROLLING 
MILLS. 

Office: 124, Mint Street, 

G. T. MADRAS. 

Works: Tondiarpet, 

MADRAS. 

Telephone: 2535 
Telegrams: RoUingmill, 

THE HINDUSTAN 
MOTORS LTD. 

Office: 8, Royal Exchange Place, 
CALCUTTA. 

Works: Port Okha, 

KATHIAWAR. 
Telephone: Oficc: Cal. 562* 
Works: Cal. 667 
Works: 

Telegrams: Hindmotor. 

THE HINDUSTAN WIRE & 
METAL PRODUCTS LTD. 

Office: Stephen House, 

4, Dalhousie Square, 

‘ East, CALCCTTA. 

Works: Mulajore, 

24 PARGANAS. 
Telephone: Cal. 6660 
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THE HOWRAH TRADING 
GO., I^TD. 

Office: 8, Dalhousie Square East 
CALCUTTA. 

Works: 141-145, Old Ghusery 
Road, 

HOWRAH. 

7 elefhone: Office: B. B. 4492 
Works: Howrah 459 
Telegrams: Sooratrade. 

HYDRABAD BRASS 
PRODUCTS LTD. 

Office: 15, Jerra, Secunderabad, 
(DECCAN). 

Works: 21/3, Industrial Area, 
Azamabad, 
HYDERABAD 
(DECCAN). 

Telegrams: Excelled, Hyderabad 

{Dec can). 


1 

THE INDIA CYCLE MFG. 
CO., LTD. 

Office: 4, Clive Ghat Street, 
CALCUTTA. 

Works: 9, Tiljala Road, 

P. 0. Park Circus, 
CALCUTTA. 

Telephone: Office: 

Cal. G955 & 6956 
Works: Pk. 2255 

Telegrams: Indcycle. 

THE INDIA ELECTRIC 
WORKS LTD. 

Office: (1 ): Diamond Harbour 
Sf Road, Behla, 

Works: 24 PARGANAS. 

Works (2): 25, South Road, 
Entally, 
CALCUTTA. 
Telephone: Pk. 46 & 47 

Pk. 3032 

Telegrants ; Manufacter . 
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THE INDIA ENGINEERING 
WORKS LTD. 

Roshanara Road, 

Works-. DELHI. 

Telephone: 6276 
Telegrams: Kapdewala. 

INDIA MACHINERY 
GO., LTD. 

Office: 30, Strand Road, 
CALCUTTA. 

Works: Dasnagar, 

HO\\/RAH. 

Telephone: Office: Cal. 3385 

Works: How. 532 & 

565 

Telegrams: Ailawbriz. 

I ' , 1 

INDIAN CLOCK MFG. 

GO., LTD. 

Office: Sunder Nagar, 

Via. TATA NAGAR 
(RLY. STATION.) 

Works: Main Road, 

Jamshedpur. 

Telephone: 86A 
Telegrams: Sunderdasco. 

1' M ’ 

THE INDIAN ENAMEL 
WORKS LTD. 

Office: Great Social Bids. 

Sir Pherozshah Mehta 
Road, 

FORT, BOMBAY. 

W orhs ; Kastuxchand Mills 
Compound 

DADDAR (B.B.C.I.) 
Telephone: Office-. 

30964 & 30965 
Works -. 6063T 

Telegrams: Ojas, Bombay. 
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THE INDIAN ENGINEERS’ 
GORPN. LTD. 

„ P. O. Box No. 8 Outside 
Chatiwind Gate, 

1 Canal Bank, 

Works-. AMRITSAR. 

Telegrams: Indengko. 

INDIAN EXPANDED 
METALS LTD. 

Office, Road, 

BOMBAY 15. 

Telephone-. G0445 
Telegrams-. Expeeyam. 

THE INDIAN HUME PIPE 
CO., LTD. 

Office-. Construction House, 
Ballard Estate, 
BOMBAY. 

Works-. All over INDIA. 

Telephone -. ‘12834 
Telegrams-. Humepipe, Bombay. 

THE INDIAN MALLEABLE 
CASTINGS LTD. 

Office-. 4, Clive. Ghat Street, 
CALCUTTA. 

Works-. 44, Mohesh Mukerjee 
Road, 

BELGGURRIAH. 
Telephone-. Office-. 

Cal. 3594 
Works -. B.B. 5332 
Telegrams-. Inmalca. 

THE INDIAN MICA SUPPLY 
CO., LTD. 

Office : 

& GIRIDIH (E. I. R.) 

Works-, 

Telegrams : Insup. 


\-~Gontd. 

THE INDIAN SMELTING & 
REHNING CO., LTD. 

Office: Shale Bldg., Bank Street, 
FORT, BOMBAY. 

Works: 101, Sion Road, Sion, 
BOMBAY. 

Telephone: 32831 

Telegrams: Isarc. 

THE INDIAN STANDARD 
METAL CO., LTD. 

Office: Ewart House, 

Bruce Street, 

BOMBAY. 

Works: Chinchpokli Cross Lane, 
BOMBAY '27. 

Telephone: 43018 

Telegrams: Ismetco. 

THE INDIAN STEEL & 
WIRE PRODUCTS LTD. 

Office: 7, Weleselly Place, 
CALCUTTA. 

Works: P. O. E. L R. Works 
(Singhbhum) 
TATANAGAR, 

(B. N. R.) 

Telephone: Office: Ca/. 4317 

Works: 

Jamshedpur*^ 18 

Telegrams: Wireforms. 

THE INDIAN TOOL MANU¬ 
FACTURERS LTD. 

Office -. 250, Wbrli, 

BOMBAY. 

Works: 101, Sion Road, Sion, 
BOMBAY. 

Telephone: 42091 

Telegrams: Itools, 
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THE INVESTA MACHINE 
TOOL & ENGINEERING 
CO., LTD. 

Office-. Ewart House, Bruce St., 
FORT, BOMBAY. 

Wofhc-. Pais Street, Clerk Road, 
Byculla, 

BOMBAY 11. 

Telephone-. 43904 

42005 

T eh grams -. V estatooh. 


J 

THE JAIPUR METAL 
INDUSTRIES LTD. 

Office-. Jaipur, 

(RAJPUTANA). 

Works -. Near Railway Station, 
JAIPUR. 

Telephone-. 201 & 172 
Telegrams -. Metals.. 

J. K. IRON & STEEL 
CO., LTD. 

Office-. Kamla Tower, 
CAWNPORE. 

t 

Works-. Industrial Area Siding, 
CAWNPORE. 

Telephone-. Office-. 33, 34, 36 
Works -. 2887 

Telegrams-. Steel, Cawnpore. 

JAGJTT ENGINEERING 
WORKS. 

KAPURTHALA. 

Works : 

Telephone-. 25 
Telegrams ; fagworks. 


3—Cantd, '' 

JAS. ALEXANDER & 

CO., LTD. 

/ 

Office'. 8, Dalhousie Square, 

East, CALCUTTA. 
Works-. 1^)^ Wl^utganj Street, 
Kiciderpore, 

CALCUTTA 

Telephone Office: Cal. SOIG 

Works : Sotiik 1401 
Tdegrams : Jasalex . 

jamNadas brothers. 

Office-. 69/4, Canning Street, 
CALCUTTA. 

Temp. Add. 

195/1, Harrison Road, 
XALCUTTA. 

Telephone -. Howrah 403 
Telegrams-. Pooradam. 

THE JAMSHEDPUR ENG. & 
MACHINE MFG. 

CO., LTD. 

Office-. P. O. E. I. R. Works, 
& Dist. Singhbhum, 

: TATANACxAR, B.N.R. 
Telephone-, famshedpur 276 
Telegrams-. Jemco, Tat ana gar. 

JAY ENGINEERING 
WORKS LTD. 

Office.-. 183A, Prince Anwarshah 
(S' Road, P. 0. Dhakuria, 
Works- 24 PARGANAS 
Telephone -. South 2020 
Telegrams-. Vshako, Calcutta. 

JAYANT METAL MFG. CO. 

Office-. 152, Lohar Chawl, 
BOMBAY. 

17, Tara Chand Dutt St., 
CALCUTTA, 

Works-. Chinchpokli, 

BOMBAY. 

Telephone-. Office-. 23919 
Works-. 42321 
Cal. Office-. 

B.B. 6449 

Telegrams-, fayanibabu. 
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JEEWANLAL (1929) LTD. 

Office-. 101, Clive Street, 
CALCUTTA. 

Works-. G. T. Road, Belur, 
HOWRAH. 

Telephone-. Offce Cal. 3323, 287 
Telegrams -. Croivnaluco, Calcutta. 


JYOTI LTD. 

P. 0. Alembic, 
BARODA. 

Works-. 

Telephone-. 287 
Telegrams-. Jyot., 

K 


EAMANI MET^S & 
ALLOYS Lm 

Office: Kamani Chambers, 

Nicol Road, 

BOMBAY. 

Works: Agra Road, Kurla 
(BOMBAY). 

Telephone: 87156 
Telegrams: Alloys. 

EASSELS LTD. 

Office: Subzi Mandi, 

DELHI. 

Telephone: Ofhce: 5813 
Works: 6472 
Telegrams: Kassels. 

KAYCEE & CO., LTD. 

0:ffice: Lakshmi Mansions, 

P. O. Box No. 143, 
LAHORE. 

Works: KARACHI, LAHORE 

& 

ISHIKOHABAD (U.P.) 

Tekpkone-. 2317 
• 2815 ' 

T^egrams'. Kayce. 


KAYCEE GLASS WORKS 
LTD. 

Office: 

& SHIKOHABAD, (U. P.) 

Works: 

Telegrams: Kayce. 

KAYCEE INDUSTRIES LTD. 

Office: The Mall, 

LAHORE. 

Works: (at various places) 

& 

LAHORE. 

Telephone: 2317 

2315 

Telegrams: Kayce. 

KHEM CHAND RlVJ 
KUMAR. 

Office : 

& JULLUNDAR CITY. 

Works: 

Telephone: 295 
Telegrams : Rajkumar. 

KHIALI RAM GUJJAR 
MALL. 

Office, Street, 

,,, \ MONTGOMERY. 

Works: 

T elephone : 180 

Telegrams: Khialiram Gujjaimall. 

KIRLOSKAR BROS., LTD. 

. Kirloskarvadi, 

\ DIST. SATARA. 

Works: 

Telegrams: Kirloskar. 

KRISHNALAL THIRANI & 
CO., LTD. 

Office: 8, Royal Exchange Place, 
CALCUTTA. 

Works: 46, Barrackpur Trunk 
' Road, 

CALCUTTA. 

Telephone: Cal. 4657 
Teiggrams : TMrantco . 
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KUSHMIKA IRON WORKS 
LTD. 

Office-, y, Maharshi Debendra 
Road, 

TAT PTTTTa 

Works-. 70/73, Jdiapara Lane, 
Salkia, 

HOWRAH. 

Telephone-. Office-. B.B. 4541 

Works-. Howrah 261 
Telegrams-. Feracier. 


L 

LUDIHNA STEEL ROLLING 
MILLS. 

Miller Gunj, 

wL-. LUDHIANA. 

Telephone- 37 


M 

THE MACHINE MFG. 

GO., LTD. 

Lillooah, 

Wol-. HOWRAH. 

Telephonc -. Hoivrnh 477 

THE MADRAS ENAMEL 
WORKS LTD. 

65) Sydenhams Road, 

, MADRAS. 

Telephone-. 2646 
Telegrams-. Enamelsign. 

MANTRI MACHINERY 
FACTORY LTD. 

OMce -. 8, Royal Exchange Place, 
CALCUTTA. 

Works-. 8, Barraepore Trunk, 
Road, Kamarhatty, 
CALCUTTA. 

Telephone-. Cal. 5859 
Telegrams-. Happyhome. 




MAPARA PAREKH & GO. 


Office -. 
& 

Works -. 


Ghodbunder Road, 
Santakruz, 


P. O. Juhu, 


BOMBAY 25. 


Telephone-. 68202 
Telegrams-. Simpsons. 


METAL PRESS WORKS 
LTD. 

Office-. 156, Victoria Road, 
& P. O. Baranagore, 
Works-. 24-PARGANAS. 


METAL SPRAYING 
PRODUCTS. 

Office: 119, Ripon Street, 
CADCUTTA. 

Works: 4, Howrah Road, 
HOWRAH. 

Telephone: Pk. 4150 
Telegrams: Mels pray. 

METROPOLE WORKS. 

Verka 

(AMRITSAR). 

works’. 

Telephone’. 743 
Telegrams’. Metro pole. 


MUKAND 

WORKS LTD., (LAHORE) 


Office: Badamibagh, 
LAHORE. 

Telephone: Office: 2828 

Works: 2041 

♦ 

Telegrams’. *Jeewan\ Lahor4* 


B-4 
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MUKAND IRON & STEEL 
WORKS LTD. 

(BOMBAY). 

Oifiu-. Brick Bunaer, 

BOMBAY. 

"Works ; 51, Mohatma Gandhi Rd., 
FORT, BOMBAY. 

Telephone-. Office-. 30027 
Works-. 46041 

Telegrams -. Steel. 

THE MYSORE IRON & 
STEEL WORKS. 

■ Bhadravati, 

SOUTH INDIA. 

Works-. 

Telegrams -. Mysiron. 

THE MYSORE KIRLOSKAR 
LTD. 

■ Harihar, 

\ MYSORE STATE. 
Works-. 

T ele grants : My tools. 

THE MYSORE PREMIER 
METAL FACTORY. 

Office-. 124, Mint Street, 

G. T. MADRAS. 

Works-. Tondiarpet, 

MADRAS. 

Telephone -. 2535 
Telegrams -. Stmbrand, 


N 

NARAINDAS INDUSTRIES 
LTD. 

LAHORE. 

XieUf^onf. 3066 
TeUgr&ms-, Narainstry, 


N—Coniti, 

NARAYAN ENGINEERING. 

Office: 60A, Kali Krishna 
Tagore Street, 
CALCUTTA. 

Works: 108-1, Benares Road, 
SALKIA (HOWRAH). 

Telephone: Office: B.B. 1961 
Works: Howrah 39 

Telegrams: Nature. 

THE NATIONAL IRON & 
STEEL CO., LTD. 

Office: Stephen House, 

Dalhousie Square, 
CALCUTTA. 

Works: P. O. Belur, 

HOWRAH. 

Telephone: Office-. Cal. 3194 
Works-. Hozv. 670 

Telegrams: Niscoxvorks. 

THE NATIONAL INSULA¬ 
TED CABLE CO., OF 
INDIA LTD. 

Office: 4, Dalhousie Square, 

EAST, CALCUTTA. 

Works: Mehgaon C.P. Dist. 
JUBBULPORE. 

Mulajore, Via Shamnagar, 
B. & A. RLY. 

Telephone-. Office-. Cal. 5660 

(10 Lines) 

Telegrams: Megohm. 

THE NATIONAL METAL 
INDUSTRIES LTD. 

Office: 102A, Clive Street, 
CALCUTTA. 

Works: 1, Bagzala Road, 

DUM DUM, CAL. ’ 

Tehpkhone: Office: 

Cal. 6476 & 6477 
Works : 

Hum Hum 6 

Telegrams: Nametal, Calcutta. 

1 
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THE NATIONAL ROLLING 
MILLS LTD. 

Office ; Stqjhen House, 

4, Dalhousie Square, 
EAST, CALCUTTA. 

Works \ Mulajore Via, 

Shamnagar, 

B, & A. RLY. 

Telephone-. Office-. Cal. 5GG0 

(10 Lines) 
Works-. Bhatpara 

32 & 33 

Telegrams-. Megohm. 

THE NATIONAL SAND 
PAPER MILLS (INDIA) 
LTD. 

Office-. 

& RAWALPINDI. 

Works -. 

Telephone-. 706 
Telegrams-. Service. 

THE NATIONAL SCREW & 
WIRE PRODUCTS LTD. 

Office: 4, Dalhousie Square, 
CALCUTTA. 

Works: P. 0. Belur, 

HOWRAH. 

Telephone: Office: ial. 3194 

Works: How. 670 

Tekgranis: Nasco. 


0 

the ogale glass 

WORKS LTD. 

Office: 

^ DIST. SATARA. 
Works: 

Teleirams: 'Glasuforks* 

Ogalcvadi. 


THE 0. K. ELECTRIC 
WORKS LTD. 

^Office: G. P. 0. Square, 

The MaU, 

LAHORE. 

Works-. Canal Park, 

LAHORE. 

Telephone: Faclory 2718 
Sales -. 2719 

Telegrams: Okay. 

THE ORIENT INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 

Office: P. 16, Kalakar Street, 
CALCUTTA. 

Works: Jugselai, TATANAGAR 
(SINGHBHUM). 

Telephone: Office: B.B.Wih 
Works: 

Telegrams : Sellers. Calcutta. 

THE ORIENTAL MERCAN¬ 
TILE CO., LTD. 

Office: 36A, & B. Pratapaditya 
Road. Kalighat, 
CALCUTTA. 

Works-. 20, Justice Dwarkanath 
Road, CALCUTTA. 

Telephone: Cal. South 864 (C<r/.) 
Bombay 31304 

Telegrams-. Orimerco, Bombay. 


P 

THE PEEPUL IRON & 
STEEL INDUSTRIES 
LTD. 

Office: Factory Area, 

& Plot No. 34-35 
Works: CAWNPORE. 

Telephone: Office: 2328 
Works: 2093 

Telegrams: Machinery. 
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P. N. DUTT & CO., LTD. 

Office : 3A, Raja Kali Kissen 
(S' Lane, P. O. Hatkhola, 
Works-. CALCUTTA. 

Telephone-. B. B. 1768 


POMKO PRODUCTS. 

Office, Duncan Road, 
t BOMBAY 8. 

Telephone -. 40910 
Telegrams-. Auiokeat. 

THE PRADIP LAMP 
WORKS. 

Office, p Q Bagihnpur, 
Wo%>: '■A™A CITY. 


THE PREMIER AUTO-. 
MOBILES LTD. 

Office-. Construction House, 
Ballard Estate, 

FORT, BOMBAY. 

Telephone ; 26036 & 21156 
Telegrams-. Premoblles. 

THE PREMIER STORES 
SUPPLYING CO., LTD. 

Office: 8, Royal Exchange Place, 

CALCUTTA. 

Works: 698, Circular Road, 
HOWRAH. 

Telephone: Cal. 5G3 
Telegreems: Rosintur. 


THE PUNJAB FLOUR & 
GENERAL MILLS 
CO., LTD. 

Office: Anarkali, 

LAHORE. 

Works: Shahdara Bagh, 
LAHORE. 

Telephone: 4067 
Telcgrams -. Pioneer. 


R 

THE RADIO LAMP WORKS 
LTD. 

Cfkce. Road, 

KARACHI (SADDAR). 

Telephone: 7676 
Telegrams: Bulbs. 

RADHEY LAL STEEL 
ROLUNG MILLS. 

Office: Rajgaddi Hatia, 

cawnpore;. 

Works: Juhi Station, 
CAWNPORE. 

Telephone: Office: 

Works: 2491 
Telegrams: Metalco.. 

RAGHU ENGINEERING ( 
WORKS LTD. 

DELHI. 

Works: Daryaganj, 

Telephone: 5717 
Telegrams: Raghuworks. 

RAJKINSON BROTHERS. 

]^oad, 

JULLUNDAR CITY. 

Telegrams: Rajkinsjn Broiherf-, 
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RAJKUMAR (INDIA) LTD. 

Office: 

& JULLUNDAR CITY. 
Works : 

RAMSABAN DASS AGGAR- 
WAL & SONS. 

Office, Road, 

Wo%s ; JULLUNDAR CITY. 

Telegrams ; Chimniwala. 

THE REUABLE WATER 
SUPPLY SERVICE OF 
INDIA LTD. 

Satida Road, 

,,, LAHORE (PUNJAB). 

Telephone: Office: 288!i 

Br. Office: Cal. 5011 

Telegrams: Reliable, Lahore. 

Tejstraner, Calcutla. 

RENWICK & CO., LTD. 

Office: kUSHTIA 

(B. & A. RAILWAY). 

Works: ^ 


S 

SARU SMELTING & REHN- 

Tng corporation. 

Room No. 56A, 161-1 
Harrison Road, 

{Cal.^ CALCUTTA. 

■ Sadar Bazar, 

\ MEERUT. 

Works : 

Telephone: 362 

Meerut. 

Telegrams: Metal, Meerut. 


THE SCINDIA STEAM 
NAVIGATION CO., LTD. 

Head Office : .Scindia House, 

Ballard Estate, 
BOMBAY. 

Cal. Office.: 100, Clive Street, 

CALCUTTA. 

Works: Gandhigram, 

VIZAGAPATAM. 

Telephone: Cal. 5264 

5265 

119, Vhgapatam 
30OT5 (6 lines) 

Bombay. 

Telegrams: Shilpi, Vizgapatam. 

Jalanalh, Bombay, 

SHAPARIA DOCK & STEEL 
CO., LTD. 

Office: Sewree Fort Road, 

& Sewree* 

Works: BOMBAY. 

Telephone: G12T5 

60897 

Telegrams: Shaparia. 

SHREE HANUMAN STEEL 
ROLLING MILLS. 

Office: 8, Dalhousie Square, 
CALCUTTA. 

Works: Ghusury, 

HOWRAH. 

Telephone: Office: 4493 

Works: How. 45 

Telegrams : Sooratrade. 

SHREE JAM WIRE PRO¬ 
DUCTS CO., LTD. 

Office: Mherwan Building, 

Sir P. M. Road, 
BOMBAY. 

Works: JAMNAGAR. 

Telegrams : Jamwire. 
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THE SIND IRON & STEEL 
WORKS LTD. 

Olfitc-. P. B. No. 52, Saleh 
Mohd. Street, 

KARACHI. 

W01 ki : West Wharf Road, 
KARACHI. 

Telephone'. Office-. 2105, 2400 
Works : 2194 

Telegrcnns -. Meitico. 

SINGH ENGINEERING 
WORKS LTD. 

GrW Trunk Road, 

\ CAWNPORE. 

Works-. 

Telephone-. 2951 
Telegrams-. Singh. 

SOKHEY INDUSTRIES. 

Office-. P. 0. Box 1^0. 50, 
AMRITSAR. 

Works-. P. 0. Sultan Wind Town, 
P. 0. Box No. 5G, 
AMRITSAR. 

Teicgrams -. Chitra. 

THE STAR IRON WORKS. 

Office-. 

& LILLOOAH. 

Works-. 

Telephone-. Howrah 
Telegrams-. Prithioipat, Lilloojih. 

A 

THE STAR METAL 
REHNERY. 


THE STEEL & 

MILLS GO., LTD. 

Office-. 3, Montegomcry Road, 
LAHORE. 

Works-. Moghalpura, 

LAHORE. 

Telephone -. 4257 
Telegrams-. ‘Sleclmills’, 

Moghalpura. 

THE STEEL EQUIPMENT & 
CONSTRUCTION LTD. 

Offiu- 22 i_ Grand Trunk Road, 
Works-. HOWRAH. 

Telephone-. Howrah 399 
Telegrams-. ‘Steclquip', Liluah. 

THE STEEL PRODUCTS 
LTD. 

Office-. 9, Clive Street, 
CALCUTTA. 

Works -. 96, Garden Reach Road, 
KIDDERPORE. 

Telephone-. Office-. Cal. 577 

Works -. South 2410 
Telegrams-. Adequate. 


STILLSON MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING CO. 


Office -. 
& 

Works-. 


P. B. 312, 
LAHORE. 


THE STRUCTURAL 

ENGINEERING WORKS 
LTD. 


Ofhce : United India Building, 
Sir Ferozshah Mehta Rd., 
FORT, BOMBAY. 

Works-. Vikhroli (G. I. P.) 
BOMBAY. 

Telephone-. Office.-. 23391 
Works-. 87327 
Telegrams-. Siarmetal. 


Office: Prospect Chambers 
Hornby Road, 

FORT, BOMBAY’No. 1. 

Works: Sewri Fort Road, 
BOMBAY. 

Telephone: Ofpce: 30167 
Works: 6M45 
Telegrams: Structural. 
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THE SWADESHI INDUS* 
TRIES LTD. 

Oifice: 100, Clive Street, 
CALCUTTA. 

Works-. Panihati, 

24 PARC ANAS. 

Telephone.-. Ojfice-. Cal. 2469 

Works-. Barrakpore^X 
Telegrams-. Jnipuria, Calcuita, 


T 

TATA IRON & STEEL 
CO., LTD. 

Office-. 102A, Clive Street, 
CALCUTTA. 

Works-. Jamshedpur, 

DIST. SINGHBHUM. 

Telephone-. Office-. Cal. 4477 

Telegrams-, homo, famshedpnr 

Taiairon, Calcutta. 


THE UNITED INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTS. 

Office-. I!, Dinga Singh Building, 
&■ The Mall, 

Works -. LAHORE. 

THE UNITED IRON & 
STEEL CORPN. LTD. 

Office-. 9, Clive Row, 
CALCUTTA. 

Works-. 5/(1, Tarachand Ganguli 
Street, Belur, 

HOWRAH. 

Telephone-. Eowrah-. Cal. 325:1 
Telegrams-. Buyers. 

THE UNIVERSAL SCREW 
FACTORY. 

Oifice \ Chheharata (N. W, R.) 

• 

Works: Grand Trunk Road, 
CHHEHARATA 

(N. W. R.) 

Telephone: Amtilsar 482 
Telegrams : Vniscrewfy. 


THE TEXTILE MACHINERY 
CORPN. LTD. 

Office-. 8, Royal Exchange Place, 
CALCUTTA. 

Works- P. O. Belgharia, 

24 PAR.GANAS. 

Birla Lines, 

Telephone -. Cal. 562 & B.B. 6061. 
Telegrams-. Texmaco, Calcutta. 


the tin PRINTING & 
METAL WORKS LTD. 


Office: Grand Trunk Road, 
<5- Subizimandi, P. 0. 
Works: DELHI. 

Telephone: 6645 
Telegrams: Tin. 


USHA BOLT & NUT CO. 

Office: Khandelwal Bhawan 
dr 5, Hanspukar Lane, 
Works: CALCUTTA. 

Telephone-. B. B. 5074 
T eh grams: U shanfay. 



VASANT industrial & 
ENGINEERING WORKS. 


Office: Road, 

, BOMBAY 18. 

Works : 

Telephone: 45520 
Telegrams: Astronomy. 
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VICTOR INDUSTRIES. 

O^ce. Y 5uitajx \Vmd, 

, AMRITSAR. 

Works-. 

Telegrams : Woodscrew. 

VICTORY ENGINEERING 
WORKS. 

CALCUTTA. 

Works . 

Telephone-. Cal. 797 


W 

W. LESLIE & GO. 

Ofiice: Clive Buildings, 

& 8, Clive Street, 

Works: CALCUTTA. 

Telephone: Cal. 1034 & 4984 

Telegrams: Metals. 

W. LESUE & CO. 

(PUNJAB) LTD. 

Office: LAHORE. 

Works: Grand Trunk Rd., Oppo. 
H. M. Mint, 

LAHORE. 

Telephone: Office: 5011 

Works: 2187 
Telegrams: Leslieco. 


C 


Nq 1!8 t—In this list, as far as possilile, onljr one office and factory addresses 
have been given# Complete details regarding addresses of Head 
Office, Branch Offices and Works will be found in the 
d^ription of indlvidjual factories. 
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Technical Department 

Free Consultation on ail Technical and Chemical 
Problems, Designing and lay out. Remodelling 
Existing Factories with Modem Improvements, 
Maintenance cost Reduction etc. 


ngency Department 

Connections all over the world for Machinery, 
Power Plants, Electrical Equipment, Machine 
Tools, Chemicals, Technical Articles, Stores, etc. 


Stores Supply Department 

All Engineering Equipment and Chemical Stores 
at Competitive Prices. 

Structural Department 

Designing of Factories and other Structures, 
Erection work at site in Steel or Rec, Repairs, 
Fitting, Plumbing, Painting, Electric fittings, etc. 

Installation Department 

Setting of Boilers, Steam and Diesel Engines, 
Generators, Turbines, Machinery, Plants, Inter¬ 
connections, etc. 


Fabrication Department 

Storage Vessels, Column Stills, Condensers, 
Cylinders, Chemical Plants, Recovery Plants, 
Water Softening Plants, Pressing, Welded and 
Riveted Heavy and Light Work, Structural Work, 
. Chimneys, . Cisterns, Ventilators, Furniture, 
Decorative Work, Office Equipment, Superheaters, 
Heating Coils, etc. Machining, Casting, Gear¬ 
cutting. etc. Filter Presses, Pumps, Pulleys, 
Flour Mill, Oil Rotary, etc. etc. 


Wm TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 

engineers & CONTRACrrORS 
BOMBAY 4 


SPEAK To 
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strong room doors, racks of all types, 
cash boxes and hospital furnitures. 
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Cycles A Spare Parts. HIND CYCLE LTD., BOMBAY. 
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Fountain Pens. DHIRAJLAL & CO., BOMBAY. 
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(Knjttttfi'iitj ^saatiatioii af Judia 

BUYER’S GUIDE 


Complete addresses of Manufacturers 
and Producers will be found on 

pages 15 to 32 

A 


Abrasives 

Ajax Products Ltd, 

Krishnalal Thirani ^ Co. Ltd. 
National Sandpaper Mills (India) Ltd. 
Hindusthan Abrasives 


... Madras. 

... Calcutta. 

... Rawalpindi, 
Bihta (Bihar), 


Adjustable Spanners » 

Peepul Iron & vStecl Industries Ltd. ... Cawnpore. 


Agricultural Implements & 
Machinery 

Kamani Engineering Corporation Ltd, 
Cooper Engineering Ltd. 

Kirloskar Bro-thers Ltd. 

Sind Iron & Steel Works Ltd. 

Abdul Qayuni Eazal Mohd. & Co. 
Singh Engineering Works Ltd. 

Tala Iron 8c Steel Co., Ltd. 
Aminchand Payarelal 
Aminchand Bholanath 
D. K. Das & Co. Ltd. 

Jyoti Ltd. 

Khem Chand Raj Kumar 
Hind Machines Ltd. 

Ludhiana Steel Rolling Mills 
Peepul Iron & Steel Industries Ltd. 
Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. 

Steel Equipment & Construction Ltd. 
Khiali Ram Gujjar Mall 
Ram Saran Dass Aggarwal & Sons. 
Jay Engineering Works Ltd. 

'shaparia'Dock & Steel Co. Ltd. 

E' 8 


Bombay. 

... Satara. 

... Satara. 

... Karachi. 

... Jullundur City, 

... Cawnpore. 

... Calcutta. 

•... Jullundur City. 

... Jullundur City. 

Howrah, 

... Baroda. 

... Jullundur City. 

... Howrah. 

... Ludhiana. 

... Cawnpore. 

... Bombay, 

... Lilluah. 

... Montogmery (Pb,) 
... Jullundur City. 

... Calcutta. 

.rr. Bombay, 
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K—C<mtd, 


Air Gonditiozung Eqtdpznent 

Cooper Engineering Ltd. 


Satara. 

Jas. Alexander & Co., Ltd. 

• • • 

Calcutta. 

Hind Machine Ltd,. 


Howrah. 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co.; 

• • • 

Bombay, 

Almira hs (Steel) 

Godrej & Boyce Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

• • • 

Bombay. 

Steel Equipment & Construction Ltd. 

• » • 

Lilooah. 

Bungo Steel Furniture Ltd. 

•« • 

Calcutta. 

Harijanslal Malhotra & Sons Ltd. 

• • • 

Calcutta. 

Steel Products Ltd. 

• • • 

Calcutta. 

Aliimiiiium Alloys & Castings 

(See non-ferrous metals & alloys) 



Altiminium Sheets 

(Sec non-ferrous metals k alloys) 



« 

Aluminium Wares 



Hyderabad Brass Products Ltd. 

• • • 

Secundrabad 


(Deccan). 

jeewanlai (1920) Ltd. 


Calcutta. 

Kamani Engineering Corporation Ltd. 

• • • 

Bombay. 

Mysore Premier Metal Factory 

• • • 

Madras, 

Hindustan Metal Refinery k Rolling Mills 

•« • 

Madras. 

Jamnadas Brothers 

• • • 

Calcutta. 

Angitbies 

Ram Saran Das Aggarwal k Sons 

• • • 

Jullundur City. 

Aminchand Payarclal 


Jiillundur City. 

Antimony 

(See non-ferrous Metals k Alloys) 



Anti Corrosive Cast Iron 

Jamshedpur Engineering & Machine 



Manufacturing Co,, Ltd. 


Tatanagar. 

Automobiles 

HindMStan Motors Ltd. 


Calcutta. 

Premier Automobiles LteJ. 


Bombay* 







Baby Gars 

Mapara Parekh & Co. 




Bombay. 
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B 


Band Saws 

Hind Machines Ltd. 

Bars (Iron & Steel) 

(See Mild Steel Sections) 

Batteries 

Kaycee Industries Ltd. 

Oriental Mercantile Co., Ltd. 

Belt-Lacings (Steel) 

Bolinjkar Metal Works 
Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. 

Beltings 

Bengal Belting Works Ltd. 

Bench Drilling Machines 

Peepul Iron & Steel Industries Ltd, 
Cooper Engineering Ltd., 

Hind Machines Ltd. 

Bench Vices 

Peepul Iron & Steel Industries Ltd. 

Billets 

Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. 

BhdVtia Electiic Steel Co., Ltd. 
Indian Hume Pipe Co., L,td. 

Blades (Chaff Gutter) 

Ram Saran Dass Aggarwal & Sons 
Aminchand Payarelal 

Blowers & Burners 

Jyoti Ltd. 

Boats (Steel) 

Shaparia Dock & Steel Co, Ltd. 
Howrah Trading Co., Ltd. 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. 


• a • 


• • * 


r « • 


T» • 


• • 


• < * 




a « • 




• * » 


Howrah, 


Lahore. 

Calcutta. 


Bombay, 

Bombay. 


Calcutta. 


Cawnpore. 

Bombay. 

Howrah, 


Cawnpore. 


Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay, 


Jullundur City. 
Jullundur City, 


Baroda. 


Bombay, 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 
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B —Gontih 


Bolts & Nuts 


Jayant Metal Manufacturing Co. 

D. N. Singha & Co., Ltd. 

Indian Steel & Wire Products Ltd, 
Abdul Qayum Fazal Mohd. & Co. 
Aminchand Payarelal 
Aminchand Bholanath 
Khemchand Rajkuimar 
Bombay Brass Works Co. 


D. K. ^ass Co., Ltd. 

Mantri Machinery Factory Ltd. 
Ludhiana Steel Rolling, Mills 
Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. 
Mctropole Works 

Ram Saran IDass Aggarvval it Sons 
Usha Bolt it Nut Co. 


Bombay. 
Howrah- 
Calcutta. 
Jullundur City. 
Jullundur City. 
Jullundur City. 
Jullundur City, 
Jullundur City. 
Howrah- 
Calcutta. 
Ludhiana. 
Bombay. 
Amritsar. 
Jullundur City. 
Calcutta. 


Box Strapping Machines 

Narain Engineering — 

Brass & G MeWater Fittings 

Ram Saran Dass Aggarwal it Sons 
Aminchand Payarelal 
Bombay Brass Works Co. 

Brass Sheets 

(See non-ferrous metals & alloys) 

Brass-Wares 

Jcewanlal (1929) Lid. 

Mysore Premier Metal Factory 
Jamnadas Bros. 

Tin Printing & Metal W'orks Ltd. 


Calcutta. 


... Jullundur City. 
... Jullundur City. 
... Jullundur City. 


... Calcutta. 
... Madras. 

Calcutta. 
... Delhi. 


Brick & Tile Making Machinery 

Investa Machine Tools & Engineering Co., Ltd. 
Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. 

Garlick & Co., Ltd, 


Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 


Buckets 

Ramsarun Dass Aggarwal it Sons 
Aminchand Bholanath 
Abdul Qayum Fazal Mohammad & Co. 
Bengal Metal Works Ltd. 

Howrah Trading Co., Ltd, 

Hind Machines Ltd, ; 


... jullunder Cky. 
.r.. Jullunder City. 

Jullunder City. 
,,, Calcutta. 
Calcutta. 
Howrah. 
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^ B^Contd, 

Biulding Equipment 

Acme Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

Oriental Industrial Engineering Co., Ltd. 
India Engineering VVbrks Ltd. 

Jayant Metal Manufacturing Co, 
Bolinjkar Metal Works 
Mysore Iron & Steel Works 

Shaparia Dock & Steel to., LtOl. 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. 

Garlick & Co., Lid. 

Aminchand Bholanath 

Tin Printing Metal Works Ltd. 

Bus Horns 

Aminchand Bholanath 


> C 

Cabinets 

Godrej ik Boyce Manufacturing Co., Ltd. ... 
Bungo Steel Furniture Ltd. 

Steel Products Ltd. 

Harbanslal Malhotra Sons Ltd. 

Tin Printings & Metal Works Ltd. 

Ajax Products Ltd. 

Anundram Mahadeolal 

Cane Kolboos (Bullock Driven) 

Iron S: Steel Industries Ltd. 

Renwick & Co.., Ltd- ■••• 

Chuttan Lall Mattu Mai 

Capstan Lathes 

I 

Cooper Engineering Ltd. 

Carts (Steel) 

Howrah ^I'rading Co., Ltd. ••• 

Garlick & Co., Ltd- 

f 

Gash Boxes & Goffers 

Godrej & Boyce Manufacturing Co,, Ltd. ... 
Ajax Products Ltd. 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Delhi. 

Bombay. 
Bombay. 
Bhadravati 
(Mysore). 
Bombay. 
Bombay. 
Bombay. 
Jullundcr City. 
Delhi. 


Jullundur City 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Delhi. 

Madras. 

Calcutta. 


Cawnporc. 

Kushtia. 

Delhi. 


Satara (Bombay). 


Calcultn. 

Bombay. 


Bombay^ 

Madras* 
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C — Contd, 


Castings (Iron) 

G. T. R. Lid. ••• 

Aminchand I’ay^irelal 
India Machinery Co., Ltd. 

Britannia Eng^inecring Works & Foundry 
Castings Corporation of India Lid. 

Chhuttan Lall Mattu) Mai 
D. K. Das & Co., Ltd. 

Star Iron Works 

Mysore Iron & Steel Works 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. 

Jas. Alexander & Co., Ltd. 

Hind Machines Ltd. 

Jamshedpur Engineering & Machine Manu¬ 
facturing Co., Ltd. 

Mukand Iron & Steel Works Ltd. 

Cooper Engineering Ltd. 

Meiropole Works 

Indian Hume Pipe Co., Ltd. 

Shaparia Dock & Steel Co., Ltd. ^ 

Howrah Trading; Co., Ltd. 

Peepul Iron & Steel Industries Ltd. 


Calcutta. 
Jullundur City- 
Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Howrah. 

Delhi. 

Howrah. 

Lillooah. 

Bhadravali 

(Mysore). 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Howrah. 

Tatanagar. 

Bombay. 

Satara (Bombay). 
Verka (Amritsar). 
Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Cawnporc. 


Castings (Steel) 

Bhartia Electric Steel Co., Ltd. 
Mukand Iron & Steel \\'^orks Ltd. 
Mysore Iron & Steel Works 

Steel & General Mills Co., Ltd. 

J. K. Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. 
National Iron Steel Co., Ltd. 
Singh Engineering Works Ltd. 
Indian Hume Pipe Co., Ltd. 

Indian Steel & \A^ire Products Ltd. 


Calcutta. 

... Bombay. 

... Bhadravali 
(Mysore). 
Lahore. 
Cawnpore. 
... Calcutta, 

... Cawnporc. 

Bombay. 

... Calcutta. 


Castings (non-ferrous) 

(See non-ferrous metals & alloys) 

Cement machinery 

(See Industrial Plant & Machinery) 

Chains (M S) 

Amin Chand Payarelal 

Khem Chand Raj Kumar 

Garliek S: Co., Ltd- 

Ram Saran Dass Aggarwal & Scips 

Aminchand Bholanath 


... Jullundur City. 

Jullundur City. 
... Bombay. 

... Jullundur City. 
Jullundur City. 
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C—Ctw/c?. 


Ghillsd Cast Iron 

Jamshedpur Engineering & Machine 
Manufacluring Co., Ltd. 

Chimneys 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co, 

Jas. Alexander & Co., Ltd. 

Steel I^roducts Ltd. 

Hind Machines Ltd. 

Jyoti Ltd. 

Mysore Iron ^ Steel Works 

Garlick & Co., Ltd. 

Indian Hume Pipe Co., Ltd. 

Shaparia Dock ik Steel Co,, Ltd, 

Chimney Ware 

Ogale Glass'Works Ltd. 

Circular Saws 

Hind Machinies Ltd. 

Bharat Tool Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
Kamani Engineering Corporation Ltd. 

Cisterns 

United Iron 8< Steel Corporation Ltd. 
Jas- Alexander & Co., Ltd. 

Castings Corporation (India) Ltd. 
Hind Machines Ltd. 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. 

Indian Hnmc Pipe Co., Ltd. 

Jay Engineering Works Ltd, 

Shaparia Dock & Steel Co., Ltd. 

Clips (paper) 

Indian Engineering Corporation Ltd, 
Indian Clock Manufactiuring Co., Ltd. 

Clips (gem) 

Indian Clock Manufacturing Co., Ltd, 
Shree Jhm Wire Products Ltd. 

Clocks 

Indian Clock Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


1 atanagir 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Calcntta. 

Howrah. 

Baroda. 

Bhadravali 

(Mysore). 

Bombay, 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 


Satara. 


Howrah. 

Bombay. 

Bombav. 


Calcutta. 

Calcutia. 

Howrah. 

Howrah. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

24 Parganas, 
Bombay. 


Amritsar. 

Jamshedpur. 


Jamshedpur. 

Bombay. 


jamshedpurt 
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V 

C—Cantd. 


Cocks & Valves & Hydrant 

D. K. Das & Cqm Ltd. 

• • • 

Howrah. 

Pecpul Iron & Steel Industries Ltd. 

• • • 

Cawnpore. 

Aminchand Payarelal 


Jullundur City, 

Aminchand Bholanath 


Jullundur City. 

Bombay Brass Works Co, 

... 

Jullundur City. 

Klrloskar Brothers Ltd. 

« * • 

Salara. 

Garlick & Co., Ltd. 

... 

Bombay. 

G. T. Ry Co., Ltd. 

. »• 

Calcutta, 

Condensers 

Sarui Smelting Refining Co. 

* • • 

Calcutta. 

Garlick & Co., Ltd. 

... 

Bombay, 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. 

... 

Bombay. 

Colliery Stores 

Howrah Trading Co., Ltd. 

• t 

Calcutta. 

Bhartia Electric Steel Co., Ltd. 

4. ■ 

Calcutta, 

Containers , 

Mapara Parekh & Co. 

• « • 

Bombay. 

Tin Printing Metal Works Ltd. 

• • • 

Delhi. 

Aminchand Payarelal 

r% 

Jullundur City. 

Khem Chand Rajkumar 


Jullundur City. 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. 


Bombay. 

Aminchand Bholanath 

• • 

Jullundur City 

Hind Machines Ltd. 

« • « 

Howrah. 

L-sha Bolt & Nut Co. 

Copper Sheets 

(See Non-ferrous metals & alloys) 

• • • 

Calcutta. 

Copper-Ware 

Jeewanial (1929) Ltd. 


Calcutta. 

Mysore Piemicr Metal Factory 


Madras, 

Jamnadas Bros. 

* « • 

Calcutta. 

Cutlery 

Steel Equipment & Construction Ltd. 

• • • 

Calcutta. 

Cycle 

Hindustan Bicycle Manufacturing & 

Indus- 

Calcutta. 

trial Corporation Ltd. 


i?md Cycles Ltd. 


Bombay. 
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C — Oontd, 



Qjrcle Bells 

India Cycle Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

» • • 

Calcutta. 

Cycle Carriers 

India Cycle Manufacturing Co., Ltd.* 

• • » 

Calcutta, 

Ludhiana Steel Rolling Mills 


Ludhiana. 

Cycle Lamps 

India Cycle Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

• • • 

Calcutta. 

Cycle Parts 

Hindustan Bicycle Manufacturing & 

Indus- 


trial Corporation Ltd. 


Calcutta. 

Hind Cvcies Ltd, 


Bombay. 

India Cycle Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

• « • 

Calcutta, 

Ludhiana Steel Rolling Mills 

¥* • 

Ludhiana- 

Sokhey Industries 


Amritsar, 

Bolinjkar Metal Works 

■m • 

Bombay. 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. 


Bombay. 

Aminchand Bholanatb 

. «• 

Jullundur City 

Cycle Pumps 

India Cycle Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

• • • 

Calcutta. 

Cylinders 

Linked Iron & Steel Corporation Ltd. 


Calcutta. 

Jas. Alexander Co., Ltd. 

• « • 

Calcutta. 

Hind Machines Ltd. 

» # • 

Howrah. 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. 

D 

• t • 

Bombay. 

I>oors (Sliding) 

Howrah Trading Co., Ltd. 


Calcutta. 

Hind Machines Ltd. 


Howrah. 

Jas. Alexander & Co., Ltd. 

• » • 

Qalcutta. 

Drain Cocks 

Peepul Iron & Steel Industries Ltd. 

F—9 

• . « 

Cawnpore. 
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Drilling Machines 

Cooper Engineering Ltd. 

Metropole Works 
India Machinery Co. Ltd. 

Hind Machines Ltd. 

Jas. Alexander & Co., Ltd. 

Drums 

United Iron & Slcel Corporation Ltd. 
Aminchand Payarelal 
Khem Chand Raj Kumar 
Hind Machines Ltd. 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. 

Ram Saran Dass Aggarwal &: Sons 
Aminchand Bholanath 

Dry tlells 

Kaycee Industries Ltd. 


... Satara. 

Amritsar. 
»T. Calcutta, 
r.. Howrah- 
... Calcutta. 


... Calcutta. 

Jullundur City 
... Jullundur City. 
,Howrah. 

... Bombay. 

... Jullundur City. 
Jullundur City. 


Lahore. 


E 

Electrical Accessories 


India Electric Works Ltd. 

D. N. Singha & Co., Ltd. 

O. K. Electric Works Ltd. 

A 

Calcutta Electrical Manufacturing Co., Ltd. ... 
Electrical Fan & Motor Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd ■ 

Engineering Works of India Ltd. 

Kaycee Industries Ltd. 

Raghu Engineering Works Ltd. ... 

Sokhey Industries -i.. 

Metropole Works 
G. T. R. Co., Ltd. 

Castings Corporation (India) Ltd. 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. 

B. M. Singh & Son ».r. 

Oriental Mercantile Co., Ltd. 


Calcutta. 

Howrah. 

Lahore. 

Calcutta. 

Lahore. 

Calcutta. 

Lahore. 

Delhi, 

Amritsar. 

Amritsar. 

Calcutta. 

Howrah. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 


Electric Appliances (hoiilsehold) 

% 

Jay Engineering Works Ltd.' ... 24 Parganas. 

Pomko Products ^ ... Bombay. 

Sokhey .Industries 4- Amritsar. 

India E*icctric Works Ltd, Calcutta. 

O. K. Electric'"Works Ltd. Lahore. 

Metropole Works ? Amritsar,. 

B, M. Singh & Sdn Calcutta* 
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ectric Fans & Regulators 


Calcutta Electrical Manufacturing Co., Ltd. ... 
Electrical Fan & ‘Motor Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd. 

Engineering Works of India Ltd. ’ 

India Electric Works Ltd. 

Kaycee Industries Ltd. 

O. K, Electric Works Ltd. 

Oriental Mercantile Co., Ltd. 

Ragbu Engineering Works Ltd. " ... 

Sokhey Industries 

Metropole Works «.• 

G. T. R. Co., Ltd. 4** 

B. M. Singh & Son 
Jay Engineering Works Ltd. 

Kassels Ltd. 


Calcutta. 

Lahore. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Lahore. 

Lohore. 

Calcutta. 

Delhi. 

Amritsar. 

Amritsar. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

24 Parganas. 
Delhi. 


Electric Lamp 

Bengal Electric Lamp Works Ltd, 
Kaycee Industries Ltd. 

Pradip Lamp Works 
Radio Lamp Works Ltd. 


... Calcutta. 

Lahore. 

... Patna City. 

«Karachi (Saddar). 


Electric Measuring Instruments 

Kaycee Industries Ltd. Lahore.. 


Electric Motors 

Kaycee Industries Ltd. 
Kirloskar Brothers Ltd. 
Metropole Works 
O. K. Electric Works Ltd. 
India Electric Works Ltd. 

t 

Electric Pole fittings 

Ludhiana Steel Rolliner Mills 
National Metal Industries Ltd. 
India Electric Works Ltd. 
.Indian Hume Pipe Co., Ltd. 
Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. 

Meropolc Works 
B. M. Singh & Son 
Hind Machines Ltd. 

I 

Electric Transformers 

Kaycee Industries Ltd. 


... Lahore. 

Satara. 

T.Verka (Amritsar). 

Lahore.; 

... Calcutta. 


v.-y Ludhiana. 

Calcutta. 
... Calcutta. 
... Bombay. 
... Bombay., 
Amritsar, 
pvp Calcutta* 
t... Howrah. 


Lahore. 
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£lectric Wares & Gables 

National Insulated Cable Co. of India Ltd. ... 

Enamelled Wares & Enamelling 

Madras Enamel Works Ltd. 

Indian Enamel Works Ltd. 

India Electric Works Ltd. 

Ogale Glass Works Ltd. 

Kamani Engineering Corporation Ltd. 

Exhaust Fans and Sirens 

Kaycee Industries Ltd. 

Electrical Fan & Motor Manufacturing 

Co."^ Ltd. 7.. 

Jas. Alexander & Co., Ltd. 

O. K. Electric Works Ltd 
Mctropole Works 

Expanded Metal 

Calcutta Expanded Metal Manufacturing 

Co., Ltd. ... 

Indian Expanded Metals Ltd. 

Kaycee Industries Ltd, 

Hindustan Wire & Metal Products Ltd. 


F 

Ferro-Silicon 

Mysore Iron & Steel Works 

Files 

Mukand Iron & Steel Works Ltd. 

Khem Chand Raj Kumar 
Aminchand Bholanath 

niter Presses 

jyoti Ltd. \ ^ 

Weights 

Star Iron Vl'brks ; 

India Machinery Co., Ltd. *»f. 


Calcutta. 


Madras. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Satara. 

Bombay. 


Lahore. 

Lahore. 

Calcutta. 

Lahore. 

Amritsar. 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Lahore. 

Calcutta. 


Bhadravati 
(South India). 


Bombay. 
Jullundur City- 
Jullundur City. 


Baroda. 


LUlooah. 

Calcutta. 
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Foluitain pens 

Dhirajlal & Co. 

Furniture (Steel) 

(See “Steel Security Equipment”) 



Gas Plant 

Mapara Parekh & Co. 

Glass Globes (for Hurricane Lanterns) 

Ogale Glass Works Ltd. 

Glass Shells 

Kaycee Glass Works Ltd. 

Bengal Electric Lamp Works Ltd. 

Glass Tiles (Flooring & Roofing) 

Ogalc Glass Works Ltd. 

Glass Tumblers 

Kaycee Industries, Ltd. 

Glue 

Ajax Products Ltd. 

National Sand Paper Mills (India) Ltd. 

Gramophone Needles 

Indian Clock Manufactuiring Co., Ltd. 

Gramophone, Trimk & Suit¬ 
case Accessories 

National Metal Industries Ltd. 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. 

Grinding Machines 

Hind Machines Ltd. 
las. Alexander & Co-, Ltd. 

Chuttan Lall Mattu Mai 


Bombay. 


Bombay, 


Satara. 


Shikohabad (L'P). 
Calcutta. 


Satara. 


Lahore. 


Madras. 

Rawalpindi. 


Jamshedpur. 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 


Howrah. 

Calcutta. 

Delhi. 



Hack Saw Machmes 

Mysore Kirloskar Ltd. 

Hardware (Building) 

Mapara Parekh & Co. 

Heat Measuring Instrtunents 

Kaycee Industries Ltd. 

Hinges 

Ram Saran Dass Aggarwal & Sons 

Hollow Wares 

Khem Chand Raj Kumar 

Hoops & Strips 

J, K. Iron & Stael Co., Ltd. 

Mysore Iron & Steel Works 

Ludhiana Steel Rolling* Mills 
MukanJ Iron & Steel Works Ltd. 
Amincband Bholanath 
Sind Iron & Steel Wbrks Ltd. 


4 .. Mvsore. 

* 9 


... Bombay. 


Lahore. 


Jullundur City. 


..; Jullundur City. 


Cawnporc. 

... Bhadravati 

(South India). 
Ludhiana. 

... Bombay. 

... Jullundur City. 
... Karachi. 


Hospital Furnitur 

Ajax Produicts Ltd. 

Oriental Industrial Engineering Co., lid. .. 
Kirloskar Bros, Ltd. 

Steel Eauipment & Construction Ltd. r-. 
Bungo Steel Fiurnkure Ltd. 

Godrej &: Boyce Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
Steel Products Ltd.. 

Harbans I^I Malhotra & Sons, Ltd, 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. 

I'in Printing & Metal Works Ltd. 

Anandram Mahadeolal 


Madras. 

Calcutta. 

Satara. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Delhi. 

Calcutta. 


Hurricane Lantenis 

kag'hu Bhg'ineering Works Ltd# - 
Jay' Engineering Works Ltd- \ 
Ogak Glass Works Ltd. * 
Harbanslal Malhotra & Sons, litd. 


... Delhi. 

... 24 Parganas. 

... Satara. 
Calcutta. 
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Ice Box 

Aminchand Pa}^arclal 

Khem Chand Raj Kumar 

Ram Saran Dass Aggarwal & Sons 

Aminchand Bholanath 

Tin Printing & Metal Works Ltd. 


Jullundur City. 
Jullundur City- 
... Jullundur City. 

Jullundur City. 
... Delhi. 


Ice-Cream Freezers 

Aminchand Bholanath ■ ... Jullundur City. 


Industrial Plant & Machinery 

(a) Textile Machinery Equipments 
Sc Spares 

Cooper Engineering Ltd. 

Hind Machines, Ltd. 

D. K. Das & Co., Ltd. 

Jas. Alexander & Co., Ltd. 

Textile Machinery Corporation Ltd. 

Howrah Trading Co., Ltd, 

Steel Products Ltd. 

Mukand Iron & Steel Works, Ltd. 

Britannia Engineering Works Foundry 
Jamshedpur Engineering Sc Machine Manu¬ 
facturing Co,, Ltd. 

Bharlia Electric Steel Co., Ltd.. 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. 

Garlick & Co., Ltd. 

]ay Engineering Works Ltd. 


Satara. 

Howrah. 

Howrah, 

Calcutta, 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta, 

Bombay, 

Calcutta. 

Tatanagar. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

24 Parganns. 


(b) Sugar Mill Machinery Equipments 
& Spares 


D. K. Dass Co., Ltd. 

• • • 

Howrah. 

Jas. Alexander Sc Co., Ltd. 

• • • 

Calcutta. 

Sto'cl Products Ltd. . 


Calcutta. 

Mukand Iron S: Steel Works Ltd, 

■ • • 

Bombay, 

Jyoti Ltd. 

« ■ « 

Baroda. 

Cooper Engineering, Ltd. 

• • « 

Satara. 

Hind Machines Ltd. 


Howrah. 

Textile Machinery Corporation Ltd. 

• • • 

Calcutta, 

Howrah Trading Co,, Ltd, 

« 9 • 

Calcutta. 

Britannia Engineering Works & Foundry 

« • 9 

Calcutta. 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co, 


Bombay. 

Vasant Industrial & Engineering Works 

• f • 

Bombay. 

Garlick & Co., Ltd. 

• • » 

Bombay. 

Jamshedpur Engineering & Machine Manu- 


facturing Co., Ltd. 

4*9 

Tatanagar. 

Bhartia Electric Steel Co., Ltd. 

if # ♦ 

Calcutta. 

Jav Engineering W^rks Ltd. 


2i Parganas, 
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i 

(c) Oil Engines 


Cooper Engfinoering Ltd. 

Kirloskar HrotherS| Ltd. 

Jamshedpur Engineering & Machine Manu¬ 
facturing Co., Ltd. 


Satara. 

Satara. 

t 

Tatanagar. 


(d) Vegetable Ghee Plant 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. 

Garlick & Co., Ltd- 

Vasant Industrial & Engineering Works 
Jyoti Ltd. 

Hind Machines, Ltd. 


Bombay. 
Bombay. 
Bombay- 
Baroda. 
Howrah. 


(e) Power Looms and Engines 

K iloskar*' B rothers, Ltd. 

Cooper Engineering, Ltd. 


Satara. 

Satara. 


(f) Cement Machinery Equipment 
Sc Spares 


Mukand Iron & Steel Works Ltd. 
Bhartia Electric Steel Co., Ltd^ 
Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. 


... Bombay.. 
Calcutta. 
Bombay. 


(g) Pulp and Paper Machinery 

Vasant Industrial 8c Engineering Works 
Hazra Engineering Works 
Garlick & Co., Ltd. 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. 


... Bombay. 
Calcutta. 
Bombay. 
Bombay. 


(h) Soap-making Machinery 

Hazra Engineering Works 
D. K. Das & Co., Ltd. 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. 

Jyoti Ltd. 

(i) Mining Machinery 

Jas. Alexander & Co., Ltd. 

Hind Machines,. Ltd- . 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co, ' 

(3) Wood and Machinery Screw 
making Machinery 

Victor I nd u stries 

Irvdian Engineers’ Corporation, ^.td. 


, w Calcutta. 
Howrah. 
Bombay. 
Baroda. 


Calcutta. 
!,-• Howrah, 
^ Bombay. 


Amritsar. 
... Amritsar, 




•.V 


[ ^3 , 3 

(k) Wire Nail making Mackmery 

4 

Indian Engineers’ Corporation, Ltd, 

Iron Pressings (Washerman 
& Tailor) 

Ram Saran Dass Aggarwal & Sons 
Aminchand Bholanath 

Iron Washers 

■Ram Saran Dass Aggarwal & Sons 


L 

Laboratory Apparatus 

Kaycee Industries, Ltd. 


Lathes 


Mysore K-irloskar, Ltd. 
India Machinery Co., Ltd. 
Investa Machine Tools 



a • 

& Engineering 


Co., Ltd. 

Hind Machines, Ltd. 

Lathe Chucks . 

Peepul Iron &’ Steel Industries Ltd 


Locks 

Godrej & Boyce Manufacturing Co., Ltd 
Aminchand Bholanath 

Ifubricators 

Peepul Iron K’ Steel Industries Ltd. 


M 


'Machine Parts 

D K. Dass & Co., Ltd. 

Engbecring Works of nd.a Ltd. 

Cooper Engineerit^, 

Hind Machine, Ltd, 

Jas, Alexander & Co., Lta. 

«-10 


« • • 

I • 

• • ' 

» t 

• • 


Amritsar* 


Janllundur City, 
Junllandur City, 


Junlhindur City. 


Lahore. 


M;^ore. 

Calcutta, 

Bombay. 

Howrah. 

Cawnpore. 


Bombay- 
Jullundur City. 


Cawnpore, 


How rail. 
Calcutta. 
Cawnpore. 
Calcutta. 

. Satara. 
Howrah. 
Calcutta. 
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Machine Parts 

Textile Machinery Corporation, Ltd. 

Howrah Trading Co., Ltd. 

Steel Products Ltd. 

Mukand Iron & Steel Works, Ltd. 

Britannia Knginecring Works & foundry 

B. M. Singh & Son 

Castings Corporation (India), Ltd. 

Jamshedpur Engineering Sc Machine Manu* 

facturirig Co., Ltd. 

P. N. DuU & Co., Ltd. 

Bhartia Electric Steel Co., Ltd. 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. 

Garlicl^ & Co., Ltd. 

Indian Hume Pipe Co., Ltd, 

Jay Engineering Works, Ltd. 

L%ha Bolt Sc Nut Co. 


Calcutta, 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta, 

Calcutta, 

Howrah. 

Tatanagar. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

24 Parganas. 
Calcutta. 


Machine (for making sewain) 

Ram Saran Oass Aggarwal S: Sons ' ... JuUundur City. 


Machine Tools 

Cooper Engineering- Ltd. 

Mysore Kirloskar, Ltd. 

Indian Engineers’ Corporation, Ltd. 

Hind Machines Ltd. 

InVe^ta Machine Tools & Engineering Co., Ltd, 
India Machinery Co., Ltd. 

P, N. Ehitt Sc Co., Ltd. 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. 

Metropole Works 

Jas. Alexander Sc Co., Ltd. 


Satara. 

Mysore, 

Amritsar. 

Howrah. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Amritsar. 

Calcutta. 


Meeh&nite Metal 

Cooper Engineering, Ltd, 
Jay Engineering Works Ltd. 
Indian Hume Pipe Co., Ltd. 


... Satara. 

24 Parganas. 
... Bombay. 


Mild Steel Sections (Bars, 
Wires) 

Singh Engineering Works, Ltd. 
Kadhey Lai Steel Rolling Mills 
Ludhiana Steel Rolling Mills 
Mysore Iron & Steel Works J 

Steel & General Mills Co,, Ltc^ 

Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. ] 


Rods & 

... Cawnporc. 

... Cawnporc. 
Ludhiana. 

,.. Bhadravati (South 
India). 

Lahore. 

... Calcutta. 
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BhartJa Electric Steel Co., Ltd. 

J. K. Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. 

Mukand Iron & Steel Works Ltd. 
National Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. 
National Rolling Mills, Ltd. 

Slirec Hanuman Steel Rolling Mills 
Indian Hume Pipe Co., Ltd. 
Aminchand Bholanath 
Sind Iron .H: Steel Works Lid. 


... Calcutta. 

... Cawnporc. 

... Bombay. 

... Calcutta. 

... Calcutta. 

... Calcutta. 

... Bombay. 

... JuJlundur City. 
... Karachi. 


Milling Machines. 

Mysore Kirloskar, Ltd. 
Hind Machines, Ltd. 


... Mysore. 
... Howrah. 


Mining Machinery 

(Sec Industrial Plant and Machinery) 


Moulding (Cast Iron, Brass & Nickel) 

Ram Satan Dass Aggarwal & Sons ... Jull^ndur City. 

Jas. Alexander & Co., Ltd. ... Calcutta. 


N 


Nails (Wire) 

Indian Steel & Products Ltd, 

National Screw & Wire Products Ltd. 
Indian Engineers’ Corporation Ltd. 
Victor Industries 


Calcutta. 
.. Calcutla. 
.. Amritsar. 
Amritsar. 


Non-ferrous metals and alloys 
• (a) alloys and castings 

Jaipur Metal Industries Ltd. 

National Screw & W'ire_ Products Ltd. 
Indian Smelting ^ Refining Co,, Ltd. 
Saru Smelting & Refining Corporation 
Indlani Standard Metal Co., Ltd, 

D. K. Das & Co., Ltd. 

Castings Corporation (India) Ltd. 

Jas. Alexander & Co., Ltd. 

Binani Metal Works Ltd. 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co, 

Indian Hume Pipe Co., Ltd. 

Aminchand Payarelal 

Pcepul Iron & Steel Industries Ltd. 


Jaipur. 

Calcutta, 

.. Bombay. 

... Calcutta. 

... Bombay. 

Howrah. 

... Howrah. 

... Calcutta, 

■... Calcutta. 

... Bombay. 
Bombay. 
Jullundur City 
... Cawnpore, 
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(b) Aluminityqa' 

Aluminium Corporation of India Ltd. 
Jcewanlal (1929) Ltd. 

Indian Standard Metal Co., Ltd. 

(c) Antimony 

Star Metal Refinery ... 

(d) Aluminium Sheets 

Kamani Metals & Alloys Ltd. 

Jecwanlal (1929) Ltd, 

(e) Brass Plates 

Kamani Metals itr Alloys Ltd. 

Binani Metal Works Ltd. 

Hindustani Metal Refinery & Rolling Mills ... 

(t) Brass Sheets 

Kamani Metals & Alloys Ltd. 

Binani Metal Works Ltd. 

Hindustan Metal Rfinery & Rolling Mills 

(S) Copper Sheets 

Kamani Metals & Alloys Ltd. 

HindiiiStan Metal Refinery & Rolling Mills ... 

(h) Non-Ferrous Wires & Rods 

Jaipur Metal Industries Ltd. 

Steel & General Mills Co., Ltd. 

National Rolling Mills Ltd. 

National Screw 8c Wire Products Ltd. 

Jayant Metal Manufacturing Co. 

Hyderabad Brass Products Ltd. 

Jeewanlal (1920) Ltd. 

Indian Standard Metal Co., Ltd. 


O 

O|£ioe X>osk Equipment 

Aluminium Corporation of India Ltd. 
Jefwnlal (1929) Ltd. 

Taftk Manufacturing Co. 
/Printing & Metal Works Ltd. : 


Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 


Bombay. 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 


Bombay. 

Madras. 


Jaiporc. 

Lahore. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Secundrabad 

(Deccan). 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 


Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Delhi. 
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OI£ice Furmture 

Godrej & Boyce Manufacturing Co., Ltd. ... 

Aminchand Payarelal 

Tin Printing & Metal Works Ltd. 

Oil Engines (Diesel) 

(Sec Ilndustrial Plant Machinery) 

Oil Mill Ghannies Sc varioxas parts 

Peepul iron & Steel Industries Ltd. 

Howrah Trading Co., Ltd. 

Bhartia Electric Steel Co., Ltd. 

P 

Paint 8c Varnishes 

Jay Engineering Works Ltd. 

Anglo Dutch Paint Colour & Varnish Works, 
I-^td. * t • 

Pans (Cooking & Cast Iron) 

D. N. Singha & Co., Ltd, 

Star Iron Works 

Khem Chand Raj Kumar 

Ram Saran )Dass Aggarwal & Sons 

Hind Machines Ltd. 

Aminchand Payarelal 

Pans (Sugar) 

Singh Engineering Works Ltd. 

D. K. Dass & Co., Ltd. 

Jas. Alexander 8c Co., Ltd. 

Steel Products Ltd. 

Muk'ftnd Iron & Steel Works Ltd. 

Jyoti Ltd. 

Cooper Engineering Ltd. 

Hind Machines Ltd. 

Textile Machinery Corporation Ltd. 

Howrah Trading Co., Ltd. 

Britannia Engineering Works Be Foundry .. 
Hind Tank Manufacturing Co, 

Vasant Industrial & Engineering Works 
Garlick & Co., Ltd. 

Khem Chand Raj Kxunar 
Castings Corporation (India) Ltd, 

Ludhiana Steel Rolling Mills 
Jay Engineering Works Ltd. 

Aminchand Payarelal 


Bombay. 
Jullundur City. 
’Delhi. . 


Cawnporc. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 


24 Parganas, 
Lahore. 


Howr^li. 
Lillooah. 
Jullundur City. 
Jullundur City. 
Howrah. 
Jullundur City. 


Cawnporc. 

Howrah. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta, 

Bombay. 

Baroda. 

Satara Road. 

Howrah. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Jullundur City. 

Howrah. 

Ludhiana. 

8r4 Parganas. 
Jti$luiuiur City. 
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Paper & Card-board Guttixifi^ Machine 

Jyoli Lid. Baroda. 


Persian Wheels 

Aminchand Payarclal 
Ram Saran Dass Aggarwal & Sons 
Abdul Qayum Fazal Mohhamad & Co. 
Banta Siugh Shamir Singh 


Jullundur City, 
... Jullundur City, 
... Jullundur City. 
... Jullundur City. 


Pipes 

Hyderabad Brass Products Ltd. 

Indian Hume Pipe Co., Ltd. 
Cactings Corporation (India) Lto. 
Star Iron, Works 


... ScM'undcrabad 
(Deccan). 
Bombay. 
Howrah. 
Lillooah. 


Pipes (Reinforced Concrete) 

Indian Hume Pipe Co., Ltd. ^r.. Bombay. 


Pipes (Iron) 

Carlick & Co.,•Ltd. 

Mysore Iron & Steel Works 

lata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. t.. 

Reliable Water Supply Service of India J-td. 
Indian Hume Pipe Co., Ltd. 

D. N. Singha & Co., Ltd. 


Bombay. 

Hhadravati 

(Mysore). 

Calcutta. 

Lahore. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 


Pipe Gutters 

PecpLil Iron &- Steel Industries Lid. ... Cawnpore. 

Pipe Wrenches 

Peepul Iron &. Steel Industries Ltd. ... Cawnpore. 


Planning Machines 

Mysore Kirloskar Ltd. 

India Machinery Co., Ltd, 

Plates (Brass) 

(See noenferrous metals & alloys) 

Plmmaet Bloeks 

iPeepul Iron & Steel Industries Ltd. 
Chuttan Lai Mattu Mai 


. . Mysore. 
Calcutta. 


... Cawnpore, 
... DclW, 
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Poliidiing Machines 

Investa Machine Tools & Engineering Co., Ltd. 
Jas. Alexander & Co., Ltd. 

Porcelain Accessories 

Bengal Potteries Ltd. 

Khem Chand Raj Kumar • 

Power looms and Engles 

(See Industrial plant and Machinery) 

Presses (Hydraulic & Mechanical) 

Hind Machine Ltd. 

Mysore Kirloskar Ltd. 

Chhuttan Lall Mattu Mai 
Singh Engineering Works Ltd, 

P. N. Dutta ^ Co., Lid. 

Jas. Alexander & Co., Ltd, 

Presses (Crank) 

Hind Machines Ltd. 

P. N. Dutt & Co., Ltd. 

Printing Machinery 

India Machinery Co., Ltd. 

Pulleys 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. 

Jas^ Alexander & Co., T.td. 

Bhartla Electric Steel Co., Ltd. 

Chut tan Lall Mattu Mai 

Pulp & Paper manufacturing 
machinery 

(Sec Industrial Plant and Machinery) 

I>umps (Centrifugal) 

Jyoti Ltd. . 

Kirloskar Brothers Ltd. 

Reliable Water Supply Service of India Ltd. 
Kaycee Industries Ltd. 

Jas. Alexander & Co., Ltd. 

Metropole V^'orks 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

i 

Calcutta. 
JuHundiir City. 


Howrah. 

Mysore. 

Delhi. 

Cawnporc. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 


Howrah 

Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Delhi. 


Baroda. 

Satara. 

Lahore. 

Lahore. 

. Calcutta. 

: Atnritsar« 
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Piunps (hand) 

D. N. Singfha &: Co,, Ltd. 

Jyoti Ltd. 

Kirloskar Brothers Ltd. 

Casting’s Corporation [India) Ltd. 


... Howrah 
... Baroda. 

Satara. 
... Howrah 


Ptinching Presses 

Mysore Kirloskar Ltd. Mysore* 

R 

Railway Signalling & Interlocking 
Apparatus 


India Electric Works, Ltd. 


Calcutta. 

Railway Stores 

Kamam Engineering Corporation Ltd. 

« • • 

Bombay. 

Jay Enginecyng Works Ltd. 

a • • 

24 Parganas. 

D. K. II>as & Co., Ltd. 

9 • • 

Howrah 

India Electric Works Ltd. 

• • • 

Calcutta. 

Singh Engineering W^orks Ltd. 

1 • » 

Cawnpi^re. 

Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. 


Calcutta, 

Jas. Alexander & Co., Lid. 

• • • 

Calcutta. 

Hind Machines Ltd, 

4 « « 

Howrah. 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. 

• 1 

Bombay. 

Bhartia Electric Steel Co., Ltd. 


Calcutta. 

Indian Standard Metal Co., Ltd. 

1*1 

Bombay, 

Oarlick & Co., Ltd. 

ft • • 

Bombay. 

Indian Hume Pipe Co., Ltd. 

• f • 

Bombay. 

B. M. Singh & Son 


Calcutta. 

Shaparia Dock & Steel Co., Ltd. 

• t • 

Bombay. 

Re-Rolled Steel 

Bhartia Electric Steel Co., Ltd. 

*44 

Calcutta. 

Indian Hume Pipe Co., Ltd. 

• 4 • 

Bombay. 

J. K. Iron & Steel Pipe Co., Ltd, 

« • 1 

Cawnpore. 

Ludhiana Steel Rolling Mills 

ft 4 4 

Ludhiana. 

Mukand Iron & Steel Works Ltd. 

* • « 

Bombay. 

National Iron & Steel Co., Lt4. 


Calcutta. 

National Rolling Mills Ltd. J 

• • • 

Calcutta. 

Radhey Lai Steel Rolling Mills 

• • • 

Cawnpore. 

Shree Hanuman Steel Rolling Mills 

• 4 • 

Calcutta. 

Singh Engineering Works Ltd. 


Cawnpore. 

,^teel & General Mills Co., Ltd. 

• • » 

1-a.horc. 

Aininchand Bhdanath | 

1 • • 

TuUundur City. 

Sind Iron & Steel Works Ltd. 

’ ' i, 

P « • 

Karachi, 
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Rivets 

Jeewanlal (1920) Ltd. 

Ludhiana Steel Rolling Mills. 

Aminchand Payarelal 

Indian Engineers Corporation Ltd. 

Victor Industries 
Universal Screw Factory 
Naraindas Industries Ltd. 

Indian Steel & Wire. Products Ltd. 

Khcm Chand Raj Kumar 
D. K. Das & Co-., Ltd. 

Jas. Alexander & Co., Ltd. 

Mantri Machinery Factory Ltd. 

Hind Tank Maniu/acturing Co. 

Ram Saran Dass Aggarwal & Sons 
Aminchand Bholanath 

Road Rollers 

Cooper Engineering Ltd. 

Howrah Trading Co., Ltd. 

Hind Machines Ltd. 

Rolls 

Jamshedpur Engineering 8: Machine Manu¬ 
facturing Co., Ltd. 

Rolling MiUs 

JamshedpiUir Engineering 8^ Machine Manu¬ 
facturing Co., Ltd. 

Hind Machines Ltd. 

Ropeways (Mountings for) 

Howrah Trading Co., Ltd. 

Garlack & Co., Ltd. 

Rotary Gore Making Machines 

Investa Machine Tools & Engineering Co., Ltd. 



Safes & Strong Doors 

Godrej & Boyce Manufacturings Co., Ltd. ... 
Biwigo Steel Funiture Ltd. 

Ajiix Products Ltd. 

B-ll 


Calcutta. 

Ludhiana. 

Jullu^vdur City. 

Amritsar. 

Amritsar. 

Amritsar, 

Lahore. 

Calcutta. 

JuHundur City. 

Howrah. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Jullundur City. 

JiuJlundur City. 


Satara Road, 

Calcutta. 

Howrah. 


Tatanagar. 


Tatanagar. 

Howrah. 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 


Bombay. 


Bombay. 
't Catotta. 
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Safe Deposit & Vault Equipment 

Godrej & Boyce Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Bombay. 

Salamanders 

Aminchand Bholanath 

» • • 

JuJlundur City. 

Sanitary Equipment 

Indian Enamel Works Ltd. 


Bombay. 

Bengal Potteries Ltd. 


Calcutta. 

Madras Enamel Works Ltd. 

• • 9 

Madras. 

Britannia Engineering Works & Foundry 

• » • 

Calcutta. 

Abdul Qayum Fazal Mohammad & Co. 

9 f * 

Jullundiu' City. 

Bombay Brass Works Co. 

« • 

Jullunduir City. 

Aminchand Payarelal 

» • • 

Jullundur City, 

Hind Tank Mianufactiwing Co. 

• • • 

Bombay. 

Aminchand Bholanath 


Jullundai.r City. 

Screws (Machine & Wood') 

Indian Engineers’ Corporation Ltd. 

• • t 

Amritsar. 

Universal Screw* Factory 

• 99 

Amritsar, 

Naraindas Industries Ltd. 


Lahore. 

National Screw & Wire Products Ltd. 

• « « 

Calcutta. 

Shree Jam Wire Products Co., Ltd. 

• • • 

Bombay. 

Jagjit Engineering Works 

• 

Kapurthala. 

Hind Screws 

T* • 

Delhi. 

Victor Industries 

« t • 

Amritsar. 

Screw Gutting Lathes 

Cooper Engineering Ltd. 


Satara Road. 

Screw Gutting Machines 

Peepul Iron & Steel Industries Ltd. 

9 9 9 

Cawnpore. 

Victor Industries 


Amritsar. 

Indian Engineers’ Corporation Ltd* 

• » • 

Amritsar. 

India Machinery Co., Ltd. 

^ ♦ • 

Calcutta. 

Screw Plates 

peepul Iron. & Steel Industries Ltd. 

• « i 

Cawnpore. 

Screw Presses 

P. N. Dutt & Co., Ltd. \ 

4** 

Calcutta. 

SdU-closing Water Taps 

4 \ ' 

PcepuJ Iron & Steel ItKjustrJes l4^, 

Pi 

♦ • • 

Cawnpore, 
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Sewing Machine 

Jay Engineering Works Ltd. 

Shafts 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. 

Garlick & Co.^ Ltd. 

Jas. Alexander & Co., Ltd. 

Shaft-Collars 

Peepul Iron & Steel Indiuistrics Ltd. 

Chuttan Lall Mattu Mai 

Shaft Couplings 

PeepiUil Iron & Steel Industries Ltd. 

Shaping Machines 

Copper Engineering Lid. 

Mysore Iron & Steel Works 

India Machinery Co., Ltd, 

Shearing & Punching Machines 

Investa Machine Tools & Engineering 
, H/td. f*. 

Sheets 

Hyderabad Brass Products Ltd.. 

Aluminium Corporation of India Ltd. 

Jayant Metal Manufacturing Co. 

Jewvanlal (1929) Ltd.- 
Kamani Metals & Alloys Ltd. 

Hindustan Metal Refinery & Rolling Mills ... 

Sheets (Brass) 

(See non-ferrous Metals & Alloys) 

Sheets (Copper) 

(See non-ferrous Metals & Alloys) 

Sheet Metal Wares 

khem Chand Raj Kumar 
Bhafat Sheet Metal Industries Ltd* 


24 Parganas. 


Bombay. 

Bombay- 

Calcutta. 


Cawnpore. 

Delhi. 


Cawnpore. 


Satara Road. 
Bhadravati 
(Mysore). 
Calcutta. 


Bombay. 


Secujnderabad 

(Deccan). 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 


Jullundtur Chy* 
Calcutta. 
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Ships Steamers & other sea-p^oing 
vessels 

Scindia Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 

Shaparia Dock & Steel Co., Ltd, 

Bombay Steam Navigation Co,, Ltd. 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co- 

Silicon Sheets 

Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. 

Sliding Surfacing Lathes 

Cooper Engineering Ltd. 

Slottings Machines 

India Machinery Co., Ltd. 

Investa Machine Tools & E.ngincering Co., Ltd. 

Sluice Valves 

Chhuttan Lall Mattui Mai 
Peepul Iron & Steel Industries Ltd. 

D. K. Dass & Co., Ltd. 

Kirloskar Brothers Ltd. 

G, T. R. Co., Ltd. 

Hind Machines Ltd. 

Small Tools 

Indian Tool Manufacturers Ltd. 

Peepul Iron & Steel Industries Ltd. 

Bharat Tool Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 

Kamani Engineering Corporation Ltd. 
Dolohar Ltd. 

Hind Machine Ltd, 

Soap Making Macinery 

(See Industrial Plant & Machinery) 



'M^kand 11*011 & Steel Works Ltd.^ 
Textile Machinery Corporation Ltd. 
Hind Machines Ltd. 

t 

I 

» 

j 

Spraying C’Uns (Metal) 

Metal Sprayihjf Products 


Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 


Calcutta. 


Salara Road. 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 


Delhi. 

Cawnpore, 

Howrah, 

Satara. 

Calcutta, 

Howrah, 


Bombay* 

Cawnpore. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Howrah. 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Howrah. 


Calcttita. 
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Spray Pumps 

Peepul Iron & Steel Industries Ltd. 

Spring Steel 

M'Ukand Iron & Steel Works Ltd. ’ 

Bhartia Electric Steel Co., Ltd. 

Spring Washex^ 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. 

Stair Case (Spiral) 

D. N. Singha & Co., Ltd. 

Steel (Alloy & Tool) 

Mukand Iron & Steel Works Ltd. 

Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. 

Bhartia Electric Steel Co,, Ltd. 

Mysore Iron & Steel Works 

Indian Hume Pipe Co., Ltd. 

Steel Security Equipment 

KIrloskar Brothers Ltd. 

Steel Equipment & Construction Ltd. 

Ajax Products Ltd. 

Bungo Steel Fiurniture Ltd. 

Godrej & Boyce Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

Steel Products Ltd. 

Harbans Lai Malhotra & Sons Ltd. 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. ... 

Jas, Alexander & Co., Ltd. 

Storage Bins & Racks 

Godrej & Boyce Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

Strainers 

Reliable Water Supply Service of India Ltd. 
Hind Tank MSanufacturing Co. 

Metropole Works 
Garlick & Co., Ltd. 

Structural Worlm 

Kushumika Item Works Ltd, 

Victory Engineering Works 
Min^etati Contraction Co., Ltd. 


Cawnpore. 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 


Bombay. 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Bhadravati 

(Mysore). 

Bombay. 


Satara. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 


Bombay. 


Lahore. 

Bombay. 

Amritsar, 

Bombay. 


Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay4 
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Steel Equipment & Construction Ltd. 
Structural Engineering Works Ltd. 
Howrah Trading Co., Ltd. 

Steel Products Ltd. 

Singh Engineering Works Ltd. 

Garlick & Co., Ltd. 

Jas. Alexander & Co., Ltd. 

Hind Machines Ltd. 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. 

Mapara Parekh & Co. 

Mysore Iron & Steel Works 

Metropole Works 

Indian Hume Pipe Co., Ltd. 

Shaparia Dock & Steel Co., Ltd. 

•t 

Sugar Machinery Paiis 

Peepul Iron & Steel Industries Ltd. 

Sugar Mill Machinery 

(See Industrial Plant & Machinery) 

Suit Cases 

Ram Saran Dass Aggarwal & Sons 

Swivel Vices 

Peepul Iron & Steel Industries Lid. 


.. Calcutta. 

.. Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

.. Calcutta. 

.. Cawnporc, 
.. Bombay. 

.. Calcutta, 

„ Howrah. 

,, Bombay. 

.. Bombay. 
Bhadravati 
(Mysore). 
.. Amritsar. 

. Boniljay. 

.. Bombay. 


Cawnpore. 


Jullundur City. 


Cawnporc, 



Tanks 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. 

United Iron & Steel Corporation Lid. 
Structural Engineering Works Ltd, 
Singh Engineering Works Ltd, 

Steel Products Ltd, 

Jas. Alexander & Co., Lid. 

Hind Machines Ltd. 

Jyoti Ltd. 

Mapara Parekh & Co. s 

Indian Hume Pipe Co., Ltd. , 

Shaparia Dock & Steel Co., Ltd. 
Howrah Trading Co., Ltd. t 

Garlick & Co., Ltd. v 

Tiii Printing & Metal Works Ltd. 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Cawnpore. 

Calcutta, 

Calcutta. 

Howrah. 

Baroda. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Delhi. 
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Taps & Dies 

Peepul Iron & Steel Industries Ltd. 

Bharat Tool Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

Tap Wrenches 

Pccpul Iron & Steel Industries Ltd. 

Technical Precision Instruments 

Kaycce Industries Ltd. 

India Electric U'^orks Ltd. 

Telegraph Eqviipments, instruments 
& Accessories 

ndia P21cctric ^Vorks, Ltd. 

Telephone Sets & Accessories 

[ay Engineering Works Ltd. 

India Electric W^orks Ltd. 

Textile Looms 

Cooper Engineering Ltd. 

Textile Machinery 

(See Industrial Plant & Machinery) 

Thermoflasks 

Kavcce Industries Ltd. . , j 

Peepul Iron & Steel Industries Ltd. 

Tm-Can Mantifacturing Machines 

P. N. Dutt & Co., Ltd. 

Tin Containers 

Tin Printing & Metal Works Ltd. 
Amlnchand Payarelal ;; 

Khem Chand Raj Kumar 
Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. 

Mapara Parekh & Co. 

Aminchand Bholanath 
Hind Machines Ltd. 

Tool Steel 

Mukand Iron & Sttel Work. Ltd. 


Cawnpore, 

Bombay. 


Cawnpore. 


Lahore- 

Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 


24 Barp^iiiwn. 
Calcutta. 


Satara 


Lahore. 

Cawnpore. 


Cnlcutt... 


Delhi. 

Jullundiw City. 
Jullundiir City. 
Bombay. 
Bombay. 
Jullundur City. 
Howrah. 


. Bombay. 



‘I 
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Transformers 

Kaycce Industries Ltd, 


Lahore. 

Tri Cycles 

Mapara Parekh & Co. 


Bombay. 

Trucks & Trolleys 

Jas. Alexander & Co., Ltd. 

Hind Machines Ltd. 

•»• 

Calcutta. 

• •« 

Howrah. 

Hind Tank ManuXai turinf^ Co. 

• • • 

Bombay, 

Tin Printing & Metal Works Ltd. 

»1 • 

Delhi. 

Trunks 

Ram Saran Dass Aggarwal & Sons 

s • • 

Jullundur City. 

Tubular Metal I^imiture 

Godrej & Boyce Manufacturing Co., Ltd, 

ft • • 

Bombay. 

Harbanslal Malhotra & Sons Ltd. 

• • • 

Cialcutta. 

Kirloskar Bros. Ltd, 

ft ft ft 

Satara. 

Ajax Products Ltd. 

^ ft ft 

Madras. 

Tubs 

Rajn Saran Dass Aggarwal &• Sons 

ft • ft 

Juillundur City. 

Jas. Alexander &■ Co., Lid. 

ft ft ft 

Calcutta, 

Tin Printing & Metal Works Ltd. 

• • V 

Delhi. 

u 

Uniyersal Milling Machine 

Hind Machines Ltd. 

1. • 

Howrah, 

utensils (Houeshold) 

Kamani Engineering Corporation Ltd. 

« 1 • 

Bombay- 

Khem Chand Raj Kumar 

. • « 

Jullundur City, 

Saru Smelting and Refining Corporation 

« , • 

Calcutta. 

Bengal Metal Works Ltd. 

• • • 

Calcutta. 

Britannia Engineering Works & Foundry 

« « . 

Calcutta. 

Indian Enamel Works Ltd. 

• • • 

Bombay. 

Madras Enamel Works Ltd. 

• t • 

Madras. 

Jeewanlal (1929) Ltd. i 


Calcutta. 

Jamnadas Bros. 


Calcutta. 

Hyderabad Brass Products Ltd, | 

r 

\ f 

« * • 

Secunderabad 

(Deccan). 

Mysore Premier Metal Factory ) 

» * « 

Madras. 

Hindustan Metal Refinery & Rowing Mills 

« • . 

Madras. 

Tip Printing & Metal Works Lt^, 


Delhi, 
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V 


Vegetable-Ghee Plant 

(See Industrial Plant & Machinery) 

Vehicle Equipment 

Victory En^iiw^ering* Works 
Steel Equipment & Construction Ltd. 

D. K. Das & Co., Ltd. 

Jas. Alexander & Co., Ltd. 

Hind Machines Ltd, 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co, 

Vices 

Dolohar Ltd. 

India Machinery Co., Ltd. 

Hind Machines Ltd. 

Indian Tool Manufacturers Ltd.. 

Bharat Tool Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Calcutta- 

Calcutta. 

Howrah. 

Calcutta. 

Howrah, 

Bombay. 


Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Howrah. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 


W 

Water Heaters 

Ram Saran Dass Aggarvval & Sons 

Water-Meter 

Jay Engineering Works Lid. 

Water Pipe Fittings 

Kamani Engineering Corporation Ltd. 
D, N. Singha & Co. 

Peepul Iron &: Steel Industries Ltd. 
Hind Tank Manufacturing Co. 

Indian Hume Pipe Co., Ltd. 

Aminchand Bholanath 
National Metal Industries Ltd. 

Weigh Bridges 

Star Iron Works 

India Machinery Co., Ltd. 

Weighing Machines 

Star Iron Works 

India M!achinery Co., Ltd. 


Julliuidur City. 


21 Parganas. 


Bombay. 

Howrah, 

Cawnpore. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Jullunder City. 

Calcutta. 


Lilooab. 

Calcutta. 


Lilooah.’ 

Calcutta, 


E-12 
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Weights & Measures 

Khiali Ram Gu'jjar Mall 


Welding 

Howrah T*'^ding Co., Ltd. 

Jas. Alexander ik Co., Ltd. 
Garlick Co., Ltd. 

National Metal Industries Ltd. 


Wire & Rods 

(See Steel Sections’) 

Wire (Steel) 

Indian Hume Pipe Co. Ltd. 

Indian Steel & Wire Products Ltd. 
National Screw & Wire Products Ltd. 
Mukand Iron & Steel W’orks, Ltd. 


Montgomery 

(Pb). 


••• Calcutta* 
... Calcutta. 

Bombay. 
... Calcutta. 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 
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MEANS 

QUALITY 

ELECTRICALS Ic^ 



1C-- 



Our specialify 

ELECTRIC FANS & HOTORS, 
DOMESTIC APPLIANCES. PLA¬ 
STIC MOULDINGS, SWITCHES. 
CUT-OUTS, CEILING ROSES & 
OTHER ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 

ALSO OUR KETTLES & 
IRONS SUITABLE FOR 110 & 220 
VOLTS WITH LOW CURRENT 
CONSUMPTION. 


Manufacluret's: 

THE INDIA ELECTRIC WORKS 

UNITED. 

Diamond Harbour Road 

P.O. Behala, 24-Parganai. 

Bmnchti ; 

MADRAS-BOMBAV-LAHORE 
DELHI-CAWNPORE-PATNA. 









—s._ 












IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 

Introduction, —The kon and Steel Industry in India 
comprises of two sections: The basic industry and the steel 
re*rolling industry. The basic industry is in the hands of 
main producers who manufacture steel by using the Besslmer 
Open Hearth Process. They melt the iron ore, make pig iron 
out of which they manufacture steel, whereas the rc-rollers use 
only scrap and many of the important units in the section of 
the industry are equipped with electric furnaces to make steel 
from scrap by electric process. In this section we have examined 
only the basic steel industry leaving the re-rolling industry to 
the section that immediately follows. 

The First Success, —The credit for the successful manu- 
factutfe of steel on a large scale goes to the industrial genius, 
Jamshedji Tata. The long and laborious efforts of Jamshedji, 
his sons and associates resulted in the establishment at Sakchi 
(now known as Jamshedpur) in 19(17 of what is known as the 
Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. The actual construction of the 
works began in 1908 in a jungle between Subranrekha and 
Khorkai rivers in the District of Chota Nagpur in Bihar. This 
particular site was selected after a process of elmination in 
consultation with the American Engineer the late Mr. C. P- 
Perin and Mr, Weld of the firm of Messrs. Julian Kennedy and 
Sahlin & Co., of the U. S. A. The site was selected near 
Mayurbhanj territory where rich iron ore deposits existed as 
reported by the late geologist P. N. Bose. It must be men¬ 
tioned in this connection that the late Mr. Perin took a paternal 
interest in the growth of the works till his death. The works 
at Sakchi had the advantage of proximity to iron ore, c(^al, 
lime-stone, water, railway, and comparative nearness to the port 
of Calcutta. The place was the most suitable point of assembly 
for all the necessary raw materials. Coal was obtained from 
Jharia Coal fields at a distance of 115 miles, iron ore from 
company’s iron ore mines at Guru Maishini at a distance of 
45 miles and Dolomite and refractory material from a distance 
of 40 miles. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Co. has the advantage of having 
its own iron ore mines at Noamundi in Bihar and at Guru 
Maishini Badampahar and Sulaipat in the State of Mayurbhanj 
in Orissa at distances ranging between 40 and 80 miles from 
Jamshedpur and its collieriefe some 105 to 110 miles away* 
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The construction of the plant was completed and the first 
pig iron was produced in 1911 and the first steel in 1913. 

Later developments of the Tata and Steel Co. will be found 
in the description of the company given in a later section in this 
publication. 

• 

The Second Iron 8c Steel Works. —Next in volume of 
production come the Indian Iron and Steel Co. and the Steel 
Corporation of Bengal. The Indian Iron and Steel Co. was 
floated in 1918, but later on was amalgamated with the Bengal 
Iron Co. in 1936. The capacity of the newly amalgamated 
Company was 860,000 tons of pig iron and 100,000 tor4S of cast 
iron pipes, sleepers and general iron castings per annum. In 
1939-40 the actual pig iron production of the Indian Iron* and 
Steel Co. was G,45,4(X) tons. The Company obtains its ore 
from deposits in the Singhbhum District near Manharpur, 

N. R.), and Gua. A portion of the Company’s coal 
supply, is met from their own collieries in the Ranigunj coal¬ 
fields area and the Jharia coalfields. The Company has fairly 
large reserves of coal in other areas adjacent to the works, but 
not yet developed. Their requirement of limestone is obtained 
from Bisra Stone & Lime Co. and other parties. The Company 
has got its own coke ovens at Hirapur and Kultj, the capacity 
of which is about 63,000 tons per month. It is understood that 
they are modernising their coke ovens by installing a new set 
of batteries and ancillary plant. The Company is greatly 
interested in steel through its close association with the Steel 
Corporation of Bengal. It supplies the Steel Corporation) with 
hdt metal required for converting into steel. The commence¬ 
ment of operation of a new Duplex Plant at Napuria (Steel 
Corporation’s Works), which has begun functioning from 
February 1946, will double the requirement of of hot metal from 
Hirapur arid Kulti furnaces when in full operation. The 
Company has had in mind complete remodelling of the Works 
at Kulti which is very old and out of date and uneconomi¬ 
cal. The plans of the Company are to remodel, on modern 
lines, the foundries which constitute the major activity at these 
Works. Towards this end a modern Stanton Spun Pipe Plant 
at an estimated cost of Rs. 60 laldis has been installed in place 
of the old pipe foundries. The new plant has just commenced 
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operation. Other major items of remodelling extend over a 
period of 6 years or so. 

The amalgamation of the Indian Iron and Steel Co. with 
the Bengal Iron Co., made it possible for the Steel Corporation 
of Bengal to come into existence in 1937 and set up a steel plant 
adjacent to the blast furnaces of the Indian) Iron and Steel Co. 
The new steel plant commenced production on the 10th Novem¬ 
ber, 1939. The Steel Corporation of Bengal take hot metal 
from the Indian Iron and Steel Co. under an arrangement and 
produce structurals, heavy rails, sheets (black and galvanised), 
bars, spring steel and tool steel to certain specifications. 
The capacity of the Works is about 200,000 to 250,000 tons 
per annum. 

There is working arrangement between the Tata Iron and 
Steel Co. and the .Steel Corporation of Bengal in regard to the 
sale of common products, which came into force in December 
1939. The arrangement has been working satisfactorily. 
Before the Steel Works could get over their initial trouble, 
they had to meet types and qualities of steel different from 
those normally expected. This meant extensions to their 
existing plant as well as building new plant in certain instances, 
but the plant required for the expansion did not arrive in time, 
holding up completion of their new Duplex Plant. With the 
coming into full operation of the Duplex Plant, it is expected 
that their production will be more than doubled as compared to 
their original capacity. The design and layout of the plant, 
it is understood, will permit of further expansion if and when 
necessity arises. Besides the usual kinds of steel sections such 
as bars, sheets etc., the Works produce shell steel required for 
the manufacture of shells and explosives., ' 

The Third Main Producer of Steel. —The third main 
producer of iron and steel is the Mysore Pron and Steel Works 
at Bhadravati. About the year 1920 the Mysore Government 
erected the works with a productive capacity of 28,000 tons of 
charcoal pig iron per year. A surplus was left after being used 
for cast iron pipes and to fake care of‘the surplus a steel plant 
was added in 1934. It is understood that the maximum capa- - 
city of the rolling mills is 28,000 tons of light structurals and 
ba-rs. There is also a rod and strip mill with a capacity of 
6,000 tons of hoops and 5,000 tons of rods 1/4" and below. 
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Deposits of iron ore, limestone and other raw materials are 
all the property of the Mysore State who own and run this Iron 
and Steel Factory. . Charcoal is obtained from forests which 
again arc the property of the State. To meet war-time and 
post-war demand for certain products, not manufactured in 
India, an open hearth and an electric furnace have been added. 
As there is not enough pig iron and scrap to utilise the surplus 
capacity for steel, an electric pig iron furnace is proposed to be 
added. It is also likely that the production of Ferro Alloys 
besides Ferro Silicon will be undertaken. 

Location of Industry. —The basic ;Jn^Sliib,;Jron and 
Steel industry is located principally in the Province of Bihar, 
Bengal and the Mysore State. The Iron and Steel is a highly 
localised industry and affords good example of the marked 
advantages of a suitable location. A heavy industry like iron 
and steel is attracted to the place where iron ore and coal the 
two most important raw materials are situated. The raw 
materials required for the iron and steel industry are iron ore, 
coal and water, lime-stone, fluxes and dolomite etc. Iron ores 
are found in abundance in Bihar, Orissa, Mysore and Goa. 
But some of the richest iron ore deposits of the world exist in 
the Iron Belt which comprises the Singhbhum area in which the 
Tata Works arc located. In respect of coal the Indian Steel 
Industry enjoys exceptional advantages because they are avail¬ 
able within a short distance from the iron ore deposits. Ample 
deposits of limestone and dolomite are also available in the 
neighbourhood. 

•The prirjcipal centres of the industry in order of importance 
on the basis of the number of workers employed in 1939 were 
as follows:— 


jme of the Province. 

Singhbhum (Bihar) 
Burdwan (Bengal) 
Shimoga (Mysore) 
Howrah (Bengal) 
Manbhum (Bihar) 

24 Parganas (Bengal) 


Number of workers 
(in thousands). 

229 

100 

3-0 

0-6 

0-4 

0-3 ;■ 
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From the locational point of view, C. P. offers certain 
advantages and enterprising Indian industrialists may devote 
their attention to the establishment of a steel works in the 
Central Provinc(^^. The Provincial Industries Committee in 
their Report write thus: — 

Iron ores are widely distributed throughout the province, 
which is now perhaps the chief home in India of iron smelting 
in small indigenous blast furnaces. These furnaces are how¬ 
ever now on the decline as will appear from the fact that, 
while in 1909 Bilaspur had 103, Drug oO and Raipur 230 of 
them, in 1937 they had only 59, 0 and 3, respectively. The 
ore occurs chiefly in the Narsinghpur Sub-Division of the 
HOshangabad district and in the Chanda, Drug and Jubbulpore 
districts. 

No quantitative estimate of the Narsinghpur or Jubbulpore 
ore has yet been made. 

In the Chanda district, the best known deposits are found 
in Lohara near Chanda, where the iron ore forms a hill 
650 yards long, 200 yards wide and 120 feet high and has been 
traced for a further distance of 2^ miles, with an estimated 
reserve of roughly two million tons. These ores are of very 
high quality as can be seen from Statment No. YII annexed. 

In the Drug district the deposits occur chiefly in the 
Dondi-Lohara Zamindari in the south in the shape of con¬ 
spicuous hillocks. The most striking of these is the ridge 
which includes the Dalli and Rajahara hills, extending for 
some 20 miles in a zigzag, almost continuous line, and risiftg to 
heights of sometimes 400 feet above the general level of the fiat 
country around. Sixty-four samples have been subjected to 
careful analysis and the average results obtained for the surface 
samples were iron 66‘3'.), phosphorus 0 058, sulphur 0.108, 
silica 1‘44 and manganese 0151 per cent, while for the cores 
(deeper layers) the averages were iron 68'56, phosphorus O'64, 
sulphus 0'071, silica O il, and manganese 0.1T5 per cent. 
Prospecting operations have proved the existence of 2'6 million 
tons of ore carrying about 67!'5 per cent of iron and a phos¬ 
phorus content slightly l^low the Bessemer lirait. The quantity 
estimated is that wljich ^may be regarded as ore in sight while 


•i 
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almost certainly much larger quantities may be obtained by 
continuation of the^ore-bodies beyond their proved depth. 

' _ _ • 

The total reserves in the Dondi-Lohara Zamindari have 

been estiipated to be of the order of 114 million tons, 

India has for long been- famous as a manufacturer of iron 
and steel, “Casting iron”, says Professor Wilson, “is an art 
that is practised in this manufacturing country (England) only 
within a few years. The Hindus have the art of smelting iron, 
of welding it, and of making steel, and, have had these arts 
from time immemorial”. The late Mr. Ranade in his Essays 
on Indian Economics wrote: — 

“The iron industry not only supplied all local wants, but 
it also enabled India to export its finished products 
to foreign countries. The quality of the material 
turned out had also a world-wide fame. The 
famous Iron Pillar near Delhi, which is at least fifteen 
hundreed years old, indicates an amount of skill in 
the manufacture of wrought iron, which has been the 
marvel of all who have endeavoured to account for 
it. Mr. Ball Gate of the Geological Survey of 
India) admits that it is not many years since the 
production of such a pillar would have been an 
impossibility in the largest factories in the world, 
and, even now, there are comparatively very few 
factories where such a mass of metal could be 
turned out. Cannons were manufactured in Assam 
of the largest calibre, Indian Wootz or steel furnish¬ 
ed the materials out of which Damascus blades 
with a world-wide reputation were made; and it 
paid Persian merchants in those old times to travel 
all the way to India to obtain these materials and 
export them to Asia. The Indian steel found once 
considerable demand for cutlery even in England. 
This manufacture of steel and wrought iron had 
reached a high perfection at least two thousand 

years ago.” 

There is record that steel was exported to Glasgow from 
South Ihdia in the middle of the last century and that it was of 
e, better quality than that made in thp United Kingdom, 

E-W ' 
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At present the steel industry of India is practically in the 
hands of two or three large manufacturers; in the Central 
Provinces itself no iron or steel is made by modem methods. 
The Indian Tariff Board in their report on this industry in 
19*13-34 referred to the complaints they had received about the 
‘monopolistic’ attitude of the Tata Company. They stated 
that in future it would be a development greatly to be desired 
that steel production should not remain the practical monopoly 
of a single enterprise. It is therefore in the national interest 
that encouragement should be given to the promotion of steel 
industry wherever local conditions permit. 

It is well known that the late Jamsbedji Tata seriously 
considered the possibility of manufacturing steel in Chanda, 
but was obliged to give up the idea on account of the non¬ 
availability of coking coals in the province. 

. It may be of interest to mention that the Krupp-Renn 
process, recently tried out in Germany^ makes it possible to 
manufacture steel direct from the ore without having to convert 
it first into pig-iron. The process is also independent of 
cooking coal, any kind of coal being suitable. Here crushed 
ore and carbon together with slagging material are fed into one 
end of a rotary kiln and loops of steel collected at the other. 
The loops of metal are crushed to shed the slag and the resultant 
product is good steel ready for being melted electrically or by 
the open hearth process. The process should be investigated 
further and if samples of Central Provinces ores are found fit for 
this treatment and the scheme is justified economically, plant 
capable of dealing with 260 to 300 tons of ore per day can Jj)c 
installed near the mines in the Chanda or Drug district. It is 
estimated that 0*4 ton of carbon will be used for every ton of 
ore treated and that the carbon may be in the form of soft coke 
or charcoal. This may justify the installation of a coal 
carbonisation plant dealing with 260 to 300 tons of coal a.day. 
In this matter of carbonisation of local coals also, samples will 
have to be tried out both for low and high temperature 
carbonisation under working conditions. 

A 

The discovery of cokii% coals in the Mahanadi area is of 
Vftty considerable interest to the future of the iron and steel indus¬ 
try in this province, for th^ principal reason why the industry 
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has not yet been established, is the absence of coking doal in 
commercial quantities. The foundations of a steel industry 
can be laid either in the Chanda or Drug district so soon as 
coking coals could be made available in the requisite quantities, 
for the other raw materials required, viz., superior iron ore. 
Limestone, re-fractory materials; etc. are present in abundance. 
Electric power could be obtained either from the local thermal 
stations, we visualise, or in the Drug area, from the Chitrakut 
Hydro-Electric Project in the Bastar Sstate, which we hope will 
be established as soon as possible. As has been stated in the 
chapter on Power, preliminary investigation revealed that there 
is every prospect of obtaining cheap power from this project and 
we recommend that the Provincial Government should arrange 
with the Government of India for the completion of this regional 
scheme without delay and claim their share of the power when 
it becomes available. 

As there will be considerable industrial expansion, the 
steel produced will find a ready market. 

In view of the extreme importance of the iron and steel 
industry in the industrial economy of India, we arc of opinion 
that every effort should be made by Government, both by 
pursuing the suggestions made above and otherwise, to 
establish the industry in the province. Private enterprise should 
receive every kind of help and encouragement from Government 
in the establishment of the industry including, if necessary, the 
purchase of shares up to 51 per cent of the total capital and the 
nomination of Government directors.” 

Per-War Position. —Before the war of 1939, India was 
producing about 1,750,000 tons pig iron of which nearly 60% 
was used for making steel and the remainder was used in 
foundries in the country and exported outside. The chief 
markets for Indian pig iron were Africa, Java, Ceylon, Burma, 
the U. S. A., Japan and the United Kingdom. The quantity 
of finisljed steel manufactured came to about 750,000 tons per 
annum. In addition to the main producers whd have been 
referred to in the preceding paragraphs there were about 50 
rcrrolling factories engaged in rolling steel billets and scraps 
into rods and bars; 
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In addition to the 750,000 tons of finished steel produdfid 
in India the country was importing about 160,000 tons to 
300,000 tons per annum, thus bringing the total consumption 
of steel to nearly a million tons. 

Before the war although the country had made rapid 
progress in the production of steel, India’s place among the 
steel producing countries of the world was extremely low as can 
be evidenced from the following figures: — 

STEEL INGOTS AND CASTINGS IN 1939. 


Country, 

Production. 

(In thousand tons) 

U. S. A. 

52,798 

Germany. 

29,617 

U. S. S. R. 

20,719 

U. K. 

15,119 

France. 

9,407 

Japan. 

7,055 

Belgium. 

3,429 

Canada. 

1,509 

Sweden. 

1,231 

Itndia. 

750 

Spain. 

516 

Time Development: 

Additions. —Thus it would 


be seen that the basic Indian Iron and Steel Industry is located 
in Bihar, Bengal and the Mysore State. The Tata Works are 
self-contained. They mine their own iron ore and smelt the 
iron ore with coke in blast furnaces one of which holds the 
world’s record for one day’s production. The peculiarity ^pf 
the Mysore plant is that it is worked up to now on charcoal 
instead of coke for iron smelting. During the first year of the 
war, Tatas added a magnesite plant for the production of pea- 
size magnesite and magnesite bricks. In addition to this some 
other extensions have also taken place, the most impbrtant of 
which are their Wheel and Axle plant and the Toluene plant. 


Similarly, the Mysore Iron and Steel Works added a 
26 ton basic furnace together with two small electric furnaces 
which is calculated to increase their productive capacity to well 
over 50,000 tons. Mysore has also manufactured ferro-silicon 
of the quality required for the first time in India and India may 
be considered self-sufficient so far as this alloy is concerned. 



Out of the 10 blast furnaces working in India, 5 belong 
to Tatas, 1 to Mysore Iron & Steel Works and 4 to Indian Iron 
and Steel Co., at Hirapur and Kulti which is managed by 
Martin-Burn group. Just before the war, this group started the 
Steel Corporation of Bengal which as stated above gets its 
Pig Iron from the Indian Iron and Steel Co. The location of 
the Corporation Works at Burnpur within a short distance 
from the Iron Works of the Indian Iron and Steel Co., has 
Worked to the mutual advantage of both. The Indian Iron 
and Steel Co., provides to the SCOB not only Pig Iron but 
also gas, power, water etc. The Steel Corporation of Bengal 
which was planned in 1936 but came into actual operation only 
in 1939 had only 3 basic open hearth furnaces to which one more 
open hearth furnaces was added in 1943. The full post-war 
project has not yet been completed. After its completion, it is 
expected to produce between 5 lacs and 6 lacs tons of steel 
annually. A large part of the output of the Steel Corporation 
has been used for rails for the Middle East, truck parts, tele¬ 
phone equipments, shells etc. Toullene plant has been started 
at Hirapur which is turning to good account a by-product 
which otherwise would have been wasted. The Corporation 
has also plans for the manufacture of alloy steels. 

Manufacture of all the Railway Requirements.— 

Before the war wagons were manufactured in India but wheels, 
tyres, and axles had to be imported; with the operation of the 
steel and axle plant at Jamshedpur this need has been met. 
The Tata Engineering and Locomotive Mfg. Co., has been 
established to undertake the manufacture of boilers, locomotives 
etc?, at Jamshedpur. ' It can be therefore said that very shortly 
India will be manufacturing practically everything required by 

the Railways. 

High Silicon Sheets.— The manufacture of high silicon 
sheets for the requirements of the Electrical Industry of the 
country has already begun at Jamshedpur with the technical 
help of Sunkeys. These high silicon sheets manufactured by 
Tatas can be had either from Tatas direct or from Sunkeys. 

Alloy Steel, —The most significant development during 
the war time has been the manufacture of alloy and tool steels. 
Previously the production of alloy steel was only 250 tons per 
month which has now reached the figure of 1>00Q tons per month. 
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Alloy steel is the steel of the future as ordinary carbon 
steel is being gradually replaced in many manufacturing pro¬ 
cesses by alloy steel since the latter gives more strength 
for its weight and resists corrosion. India is well placed for 
the manufacture of alloy steel. Even before the war, low alloy 
steel was successfully n^anufactured by the Steel industry in 
India under the names ‘Tiscor’ and ^Tiscrom* but the impetus 
of war has given further confidence and experience in its 
manufacture since thousands of tons of special steels of varied 
specifications have been made in the country for munition pur¬ 
poses in electric furnaces and by other processes and it can be 
stated that the industry has mastered the preliminary difficulties. 
To alloy with steel, India has abundance of manganese, a good 
supply of chrome, tungsten, vanadium, titanium, berylium etc., 
and in normal times it can easily import the other alloy 
elements. The Jog Hydro-Electric Scheme in Mysore when 
completed will add G4,000 H. P. from Sivasamudram and 
Shimsa Power Station to begin with. At its first stage 
of operation, Jog is expected to give 32,000 H. P. by 194G, and 
thus help to make Mysore the centre of alloy steel and other 
alloys metals industry, with its cheap electric power and chrome 
and other minerals found in the neighbourhood. As regards 
further development in British India of the industry of alloy 
steel and other alloy metals, help is required from Government 
(a) for provision of cheap electric power, {i>) for a pilot plant 
to manufacture electrodes for electric furnaces, since electrodes 
are a heavy item of expenditure in electric furnaces and 
practical research aided by Government is required to make 
electrode manufacture a success though many private parlies 
have been experimenting in this line with varied results,* and 
(c) for laying down specifications for Government requirements 
of tool steel etc., with a view to utilising the special alloy steels 
that can be made in the country mostly from materials available 
in this country. It may be slated here that the establishment 
of electrode industry in the country would be a great help to 
Aluminium Industry also. The alloy steel industry is the 
source of the very important industry of tool steel and machi¬ 
nery parts etc., and as such requires fostering by the State. 

Other Achievements.— Other war time achievements of 
the Indian Steel Industry are high speed steels for machine 
tools, high carbon steels for the manufacture of mint dies and 
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certain other types of plain carbon for high explosive shells for 
ordnance purposes. The making of high carbon tool steel has 
already resulted in the expansion of twist drill manufacture. 
This may lead to the establishment of such industries as razor 
blades, files, cutters, knives, dies etc. 

Nickel steel plates for gun carriages and a special high 
alloy nickel manganese steel was'also manufactured during the 
war. The Indian Steel Industry is also manufacturing stainless 
steel now. 

Present Position of the Steel Industry.— These war 
lime developments have made great contribution to the war 
effort and have strengthened the country to meet post-war 
demands for materials previously imported. India has in 
many ways become self-supporting in regard to steel industry. 
The present productive capacity of the steel in the country is of 
the order of 12,00,000 tons and the demand for steel may be 
roughly taken at 20,00,000 tons. In order therefore to cope 
with the increase in demand of the country Iron and Steel Panel 
of the Government of India has recommended the establishment 
of a new plant with an initial capacity of 500,000 on an ultimate 
capacity of a million tons of ingot steel per annum which has 
been described in the suceeding paragraphs. From the follow- 
ing figures of production it will be found that the steel industry 
is now able to meet India*s manifold demands: — 




1914 

9 

Pre-War 

(estimates) 

0 

. (T ons) 

(Tons) 

Structurals 

... 150,000 

225,000 

Bars & Rods 

... 150,000 

222,000 

Plates 

... 70,000 

82.000 

Sheets-black & corrugated 

... 150,000 

180,000 

Rails & Fishplates 

... 130,000 

149,000 

Railway Fittings 

... 28,000 

80,000 

Tin Plate 

50,000 

Wire 

... 10.000 

17,800 

Castings 

... 5.000 

7,000 

Nails 

... 10,000 

14,000 

Nuts & Bolts 

... 5,000 

29,000 

Ordnance 

... 2,000 

• 80,000 
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Post-War Expansions. —The Tata Iron and Steel Co., 
put into regular operation in November, 1945, a 1’5 million 
c.ft MAN waterless coke oven gas holder and a new Ingersoll 
Rand coke oven gas buster was put on commercial load in 
March 1946 at the East Plant Buster House. 

The new products manufactured at Tatas works during 
1945 included high quality sheets for deep drawing work and 
enamel ware, Panel plate quality sheets for automobile bodies, 
furniture, cycle parts, hinges etc., Armco iron. Titanium steel 
and 14/23 per cent Tungsten steel sheets etc. A new electric 
annealing furnace was put up for annealing high silicon electrical 
steel sheets. 

The local work in connection with the 28" billet mill at 
Jams^iedpur is now nearly complete and the manufacture of the 
equipment for the mill ordered from the U. K. is reported to be 
proceeding satisfactorily. For technical reasons it was found 
necessary to reconsider the specifications of the mill for rolling 
the steel strip required for the manufacture of tubes. After the 
cessation of hostilities the Company has begun an exhaustive 
technical survery of the existing plants and operations at 
Jamshedpur. A well-known firm of American Consulting 
Engineers has been commissioned to undertake this work. It 
will put forward recommendations both for renewals and 
replacements necessary to bring the Jamshedpur plant up to 
optimum efficiency and for such other extensions as may be 
economically found desirable for the purpose of increasing pro¬ 
duction to the maximum within the present lay out and render¬ 
ing the plant more flexiVjle. 

The Duplex Plant at the Steel Corporation of Bengal came 
into operation in February, 1946. There were the starting up 
difficulties and the Company has engaged an American expert 
for this class of operational work. 

The Mysore Iron and Steel Works have recently finalized 
the following eight schemes; — 

(1) A rod and strip mill at the factory, 

(2) A Billet and Light structural mill, 

(3) Electric Pig Iron Furnace, 
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(4) M^Tiufacture of Ferro-alloys, Refractories, Acetic 
Acid, and 

(5) Expansion of cement plant. 

A scheme for the large-scale burning of lime-stones in modern 
type of kilns and the preparation of hydrated lime and other 
lime products, under mining development with an expenditure 
of Rs, 1 lakh non-recurring, and Rs. 1 lakh recurring was 
adopted with the observation that in case private enterprise was 
forthcoming it may be encouraged. 

The Advisory Steel Panel. —Last year the Government 
of India appointed an Advisory Steel Panel to examine the 
future development and organisation of the Steel Industry under 
the Chairmanship of Sir Padamji Ginwalla. The Panel has 
now submitted its report. A Seven Year Plan with a target of 
3 million tons of iron and steel is recommended by the Panel. 
The present production of finished steel of all classes including 
that produced in the Ordnance Factories is estimated at 
12,00,000 tons. An additional tonnage of 200,000 tons is 
expected from the Steel Corporation of Bengal when its Duplex 
plant comes fully into operation. India is being rapidly indus¬ 
trialised and there are multi-purpose projects which are bound 
to consume increasingly large quantities of iron and steel. 
The Panel has, therefore, recommended a target production of 
to 3 million tons to be reached in seven years' time. 

One of the important recommendations of the Panel relate 
to the desirability of establishing a new plant with an initial 
capacity of 500,000 tons and an ultimate capacity of a million 
tons of ingot steel per annum in Bihar or in Western Bengal, 
This is not now practicable because with the high capital cost 
of a new works which would be four to five times that pre-war 
cost no new works in Bihar or Bengal would be able to meet the 
very high-level demand of labour employed in steel industry in 

these Provinces. 

Regarding control the views of the Panel are as follows.—* 

(1) Regulation and stabilisation as far as it may be 
practical of the prices of iron and steel which have 
progressively risen and have been liable to frequent 
changes (luring the last 12 years or xootg. 


B-14 
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(2) On a long view it will be in the interest of the indus¬ 
try and of th,e consumer if these prices are not 
related to foreign prices but based on the local costs. 

(3) In order that the domestic price structure may not 
be disturbed by foreign prices, imports of iron and 
steel should be prohibited except u^der a licence duly 
issued for the purpose. 

(4) To prevent an artificial shortage of iron and steel in 
order to take advantage of high prices in the export 
markets exports should likewise be forbidden except 
under licence. 

The Panel holds that there is no necessity of continuing 
protective duties now. Foreign competition, though it may 
remain dormant for some time, may revive at any moment. 
The protective duty should, therefore, remain on the statute 
book but their levy should be suspended until such time as their 
imposition should become necessary. 

Government assistance which according to the Penel is 
necessary for the existing industry and for the purpose of attract¬ 
ing into it necessary capital falls under the following 
categories: — 

(/) Minimum abrogation of the Excise Duty. 

(ii) Maximum relief under taxation particularly from 
Income Tax. 

(Hi) Abolition of Equalisation'Fund and all surcharges 
at present levied on iron and steel. ^ 

(?7;) Reduction in Railway fares and rates. 

2. Metallurgical Research.— Messrs. Tata Iron & 
Steel Co., maintain the Tata Control and Research Laboratories 

r 

where experiments' are being carried on the manufacture of 
Ferro Titanium, Ferro Phosphorus, Ferro Boron and explora- 
tory work has been done on the electrolytic polish of Ferrous 
and non-Ferrous micro samples, etc. 

As a result of researches carried on in the Tata Laboratories, 
it has been possible to manufacture basic refractories from low 
grade chrome ore, nozzles aitd stoppers from clay etc. 
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disparity between 

the abundance of iron ore and the increasing scarcity of coking 
coal is the chief problem facing the industry. Coking coal in 
the country is calculated to last only about 50 years more and 
without the direct intervention of the State, the preservation of 
coking coal for the metallurgical industry cannot be effected. 
Coking coal is at present being used largely for other uses than 
the manufacture of coke, namely, electric power generation steam 
raising in locomotives and industries for which lower grade coal 
can be used with a little adjustment of the machinery concerned. 
This wasteful misuse of coking coal has to stop if metallurgical 
industry is to have a long lease of life. Development of hydro¬ 
electric power and generation of power from the low grade coals 
of Bengal and Bihar and the electrification of Railway wherever 
possible will also help towards presevation of coking coal. 
Coking coal is a national asset and its economy and preserva¬ 
tion is of the utmost importance to the State. 

Higher cost of Raw Materials and Labour. —The 

other difficulty to consider is that high cost of raw materials and 
labour even after the war, have stabilised at a very much higher 
level than before the war. In the special circumstances of 
India, wages etc., increased or supplemented to cope with rising 
index of prices do not tend to recede proportionately when the 
price index goes down, if they recede at all. Even before the 
war, the cost of labour per ton of steel in India was higher than 
in Australia, where highest wages are paid. Competing coun¬ 
tries, therefore, have an advantage over Indian industry which 
advantage will increase in their favour owing to the circumstances 
d«scribed above and owing to the various legislative measures 
for the welfare of labour under the consideration of Govern¬ 
ment. To plan and build on the basis that the cost of labour 
per ton would be cheaper in India than in competing countries^ 
would be misleading in the case of organised industries like 
steel. As regards the cost of coal per ton of steel, about 
2'2 tons of coal are required for one ton of finished steel. In 
1934-35 the Tariff Board considered a price of Rs. 5-12-0 per ton 
of coal at Steel Works as fair. The present price of coking coal 
is about Rs. 13 per ton F. O. R. collieries, which has shown no 
diminution even after the war because («) the demand for coal 
has generally increased owing to further industrialisation of the 



country; {b) coking coal is becoming scarcer every year; {c) 
coking coal and other coal in Bibar etc., have already to bear 
heavy cesses such as Jharia Water Board rate and cess, sand 
stowing cess, Rescue cess, Road cess, Mines Board of Health 
Cess, Welware Cess, etc.; {d) as labour legislation is effected as 
expected for the further promotion of welfare and total emolu¬ 
ments of miners, costs are bound to rise; and (f?,) many coking 
coal collieries are nearly exhausted. Thus one competitive 
advantage of cheap coal has also almost disappeared. To 
summarize, two important items of cost, cost of labour and cost 
of coal per ton of steel, are at a very much higher level to-day 
than before the war. Now that the war is over, after the rush of 
civil re-construction is over and increased capacities reached 
during the war are geared to peace time production, India 
should expect from competing foreign countries commando raids 
of commerce, dumping their steel, carried in American war- 
built surplus bottoms, armed with effective Exchange to cut into 
competitors' trade. During that testing time, the State will 
have to help the Industry to tide over the diiiiculty by increased 
protective duties and other devices. 

Reduction in Transport Cheurges. —With increased 
costs of labour and coal in prospect, where can the industry look 
for relief? It will have to look towards the State adjusting its 
Railway freight policy to suit the needs of its essential indus¬ 
tries. It is admitted that in the early years of the steel 
industry, Railways did much by an enlightened policy of con¬ 
cessional freights to place the industry on its feet. They 
fattened the lamb to a wholesome size and then asked for their 
pound of flesh, knowing the fat lamb, could not easily run away. 
After the steel industry was established, the Railways, knowing 
that the location could not be changed, took advantage of their 
monopolistic position and raised their rates to the ordinary 
wagon load level as if it was a fourth rate industry of no material 
importance, It was a good commercial proposition but not a 
wise national policy aimed to aid industrialisation. Cheap 
steel, as raw material, helps to establish other industries. It is 
a basic industry. Before the war, the industry was able to bear 
the raised freights owing to labour and fuel costs not having 
risen to their present levels. It is, therefore, time for the State 
to revise its freight policy towards this industry. 



Revision in three directions is called for. When the indus¬ 
try’s material is hauled in trainloads from one destination to 
another instead of in separate wagonloads, the cost to the 
Railway is very much less because in a given time, owing to 
relative avoidance of detention at intermediate stations, the 
traffic hauled would be much greater than in the case of separate 
wagonloads; but the Railway charges the same freight per ton 
when material is sent by trainloads to a destination as when it 
is sent there by separate wagonloads. It would be equitable if 
the economy effected by trainloads is largely passed on to the 
industry by the Railway in the shape of a special concession 
rate for trainloads proportionately less than for wagonloads. 
Secondly when essential raw materials for the industry have to 
be moved from long distances special consideration should be 
given to lessen to the industry the burden of heavy freight on 
such long distances. Thirdly, when there is short distance 
haulage, in spite of the industry giving very heavy traffic, the 
tendency is to impose on the industry very onerous charges in 
the name of terminal charges disproportionate to the actual cost 
incurred by the Railway and at variance with the original object 
of terminal charges. When an essential industry happens to 
be established on a commercial-minded Railway and so to say 
gets into its clutches, the questionable principle of “Fleece as 
you please” sometimes tends to masquerade under the respect¬ 
able economic caption “Charge what the traffic can bear”. 
This has to change and as all the Railways in India have come 
under State management, it is for Government to effect the 
change. 

• So far as the bigger units of the steel industry are con¬ 
cerned, Government should also consider if they should not 
encourage these Companies to have their own wagons which 
would be used by Railways for steel Companies’ transport of 
raw materials and finished products and convenient traffic from 
other sources by offering a very low special transport rate for the 
industry in consideration of these Companies owning their own 
wagons, as is done in foreign countries. It is not suggested 
that the whole of the steel traffic should be carried in Company 
owned wagons but only a part to begin with. If a net reduction 
in Steel industry’s high transport cost becomes possible in this 
manner with a very low rate charged by Railways for the 
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haulage- etc., of these companies’ traffic carried in wagons 
belonging to these companies, it will not only tend to remedy 
the wagon shortage situation but it will also help the steel indus¬ 
try and wagon building industry in the country to fill their order 
books in times of post-war depression. It is estimated that to 
build a CR type of wagon, the following steel materials are 
required; — 

Structural ... ... 60 cwts. 

Plates ... ... 61 „ 

Pars ... .. 61,, 

132 cwts. 

In the larger economy of transport, Government to begin 
with, should liave the following possibilities surveyed (a) 
whether, in order to cheapen transport, it would be a business 
proposition to generate producer gas etc., at the coal-fields as 
is done in Germany and Russia and have it pumped from there 
to metallurgical industries etc., within a radius of !300 miles by 
pipes laid from the coal-fields to consuming centres instead of 
sending gas coal etc., from coal-fields to these centres in wagons 
which have to return empty, as there is no return traffic to carry 
to the coal-fields; (d) wliethcr it would pay the Railways to 
reduce the present tare weights and correspondingly increase 
the pay load of wagons by building lighter wagons with steel 
sections already made in India V) whether for goods traffic 
towards Calcutta an alternate navigable water route would be 
practicable as a business proposition or as a measure of 
strategy useful in war, from the Jamshedpur industrial Srea 
running east-ward towards the Rup Narain River (35 miles from 
Calcutta) or towards the sea by deepening and broadening the 
channel of any existing river or by building a canal or by a 
combination of these agencies. All these transport facilities 
may not be practicable in India owing to natural and other 
difficulties. But as, in order to accelerate the pace of indus¬ 
trialisation, the country is anxious to broaden and cheapen its 
transport on the lines of what has been done in the west, it would 
be desirable to have these subjected to a preliminary survey and 
expert opinion obtained. 
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RATIONALISATION. . • 

The Rationalisation in the steel industry as practised before 
the control order of 1941 was mainly on the distribution side, 
there being a working arrangement between the iron manu¬ 
facturers including Mysore to sell their iron at agreed rates and 
there being an actual pooling of sale of steel through a common 
selling organisation between the Tata Company and the Steel 
Corporation of Bengal. There is no rationalisation on the pro¬ 
duction side but with the lifting of controls as the output of 
the two Works increases, necessitating further diversification of 
their products, rationalisation will tend to reach out to the 
production side so that duplication may be avoided and instead 
of both making a low tonnage at high cost of the same product, 
rationalisation would suggest division of work, each Company 
specialising in a particular product and producing it at an 
economic level. Time is not ripe to visualise the economy of 
a merger between these two Companies. As Tata Company 
owns most of its raw materials and as Steel Corporation gets its 
iron from Indian Iron and Steel Co., under a special agreement, 
avenues to further rationalisation are limited and in the 
immediate future rationalisation cannot be looked forv/ard to as 
a reducing factor either of their operation cost or of overheads. 

Thus to meet the onslaught of fierce competition after the 
war, the industry cannot look forward to either reduction in the 
cost of coal or labour to prewar levels or to any form of 
rationalisation. It will have to rely mainly on the economics of 
large scela priduction by up-to-date machinery and on dis¬ 
carding readily its obsolete units of production. What was not 
obsolete before the war tends to become obsolete now, for in 
the five years of war, the metallurgical industry abroad has 
progressed more than it would have done normally in twenty 
years. But obsolete machinery cannot be scrapped easily 
unless Government in the special circumstances prevailing, 
revise generously the obsolescence rate under the Income Tax 
Act. Therefore to stand unshaken in the aftermath of war, 
the industry will require the help of Government for adequate 
protection and revision of its policy of income tax obsolescence 
rate and an exchange policy adequate to guard the industry 
against unfair competition from outside. 
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CONTROL ON DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES. 


After the war broke out the demand for iron and steel 
rose considerably and the steel industry was called upon 
to step up its production which could not be possible to the 
extent desired on account of coal and labour shortage. Hence 
the necessity for rationalising steel distribution. 

Soon after the outbreak of the War Government appointed 
an Adviser on Steel Supplies who later on became the Iron and 
Steel Controller with the promulgation of the Iron and Steel 
(Control of Distribution) Order in 19-11. After some time 
production of iron and steel was also brought under control. A 
Board was also constituted to administer the Control scheme, 
wherein were represented the main producers, re-rollers, fabri¬ 
cators, quota holding authorities, M. G. O., Finance Depart¬ 
ment of Government etc. An elaborate system of planning of 
production and distribution of iron and steel through a system 
of licences was introduced. From July 19-14 Government 
introduced price control also under which steel comprising most 
of the categories of production was to be issued at uniform rates 
to all the parties irrespective of whether they were Government 
Departments or other license holders. The main producers’ War 
supply contract with Government remained unaffected by the 
issue of the controlled price lists as they had to refund or get 
back from Government according as the issue prices were higher 
or lower than the war contract prices. The same position 
continues even now. The prices at which steel materials were 
purchased by Government in India were very fair and this has 
been confirmed by the Select Committee of Parliament in U.^K. 
on National Expenditure in the following terms; — 

“A further illustration of price movements is given by the 
figures calculated from the wholesale prices of eleven articles of 
food. Taking the prices ruling in August 1999, for these 
eleven foodstuffs as equivalent to 100, the average figure for 
the remainder of 1939 was 112l'3, for 1940 it was IOTnI, for 
1941 117.1, for 1942 lofi.S, for 1942 257.7 and for 1944 it had 
dropped slightly to 234.” 

These figures contrast sharply with the prices negotiated 
for steel. The India Office state that soon after the owtbreak 
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of war a cpntract was concluded with the main producing com¬ 
pany for the supply of steel required for war purposes at prices 
(known as war contract prices) equivalent to the imported prices 
then current. Tlicsc prices were to apply for a period of six 
months from 1st October, 19-j9. Thereafter, and for the 
duration of the war, prices were to be determined anew by 
negotiation between the company and the Government for every 
succeeding six-monthly period; increases and reductions were to 
be related to changes in the costs of production. Actually, no 
price increases were claimed during the first three years of the 
war, and present rates for war contracts are about 27 per cent 
over pre-war rates. More than 50 per cent of the expenditure 
incurred on the requirements of the Indian Supply Department 
represents cost of steel. Steel not required for war purposes is 
sold at commercial rales; and, in fact, Civil Departments of 
the Government of India are paying more for Indian Sled than 
are His Majesty’s Government.” 

Imports. —Up to 1912 India was dependent on imports 
from abroad for all her steel requirements, U. K., Europe and 
to a small extent U. S. A. participated in the trade. The 
imports of steel reached a peak figure of 1,450,000 tons in 
1927-28. When Indian industry began to develop, imports fell 
gradually and went down to 400,000 tons in 193C-37 and to 
162,000 tons in 1938-39, The country is still not self-sufficient 
and has to depend on imports. 

It is unfortunate’that in spite of the increased industrialisa¬ 
tion, the consumption of steel in India has not gone up and has 
been static in the region of about 1 million tons on an average 
per annum for the last 30 years. This is particularly attribut¬ 
able to the acute poverty of the people and backwardness of 
Indian industries. Being a country predominantly with an 
agricultural economy, very slow progress has been made in the 
development of the Iron and Steel industry. The population of 
India has been increasing every year by 5 millions. Even 
though many new industries have been established under the 
^cigencies of war and old ones reconstituted, the volume und( 

B-15 
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value of production have been small compared to the size of the 
country and its population, as the following figures shown: — 


— 


Ai*ea in 
sq. miles. 

1 

Population 

i 

i : 

Pj^uction of 
Steel ingots 
and Castings. 

Per Capita 
prodaciior 
per annum 

! 

U« Sa A» <•* 

• « f 

17,839,000 

i 

i 136,497,000 

I 

1 

81,160,000 

1 0'68 

1 

U. K. ... 

• • • 

244,000 

1 

\ 48,182,000 

13,239,000 (1943) 

0-27 

Canada... 

t • • 

19,509,000 1 

1 11,812,000 

' I 

2,744,000 

i 

0-23 

Indio, 


1 4,090,000 I 

388,998,000 1 

i 

1,600,000 (1943) 

0'004 

U. S. S. R. 

• • • 

21,175,000 

1 

172,000,000 : 

i 

21,000,000 (1941) 1 

012 


PRICE AND PROTECTION. 


There is a wrong notion in the minds of people that Indian 
Steel consumers have to pay higher prices for Indian steel. 
The notion has gained currency because of the fact that the steel 
industry has been a protected industry since .1924. But if we 
analyse the facts as they are we would come to the conclusion 
that Indian steel is selling much cheaper than British steel and 
that protection has not been a burden on the consumer. But 
we believe in the near future Australian competition would 
become effective in India as the Australian costs of coal and 
labour per ton are lower than in India and India may look to 
Australia in the near future for the supply of semis like billets 
etc. for its re-rolling industry. 


It will be recalled that the Government granted protection 
to the Steel Industry in 1924 partly by import duties which were 
first reduced in 1927 and again in 19-14, and partly by granting 
subsidies which were removed in less than -J years of their 
inception. The protective duties were due to expire on 
31st March, 1941 but Government decided to continue them for 
reasons of war. 

The protection referred to above has not been a burden on 
the steel consumers because the additional revenue accrued to 
government from the protected steel industry in the form of 
taxes etc. paid on imported feteel excluding government stores, 
amounted to Rs. JO'S chores during the period 1924-25 to 
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19-37-JJ8 whereas the cost of protection to the Tata Steel Co., 
over the same period has come to only 8’89 crores. 

A word is necessary about the price of Indian steel. It has 
been mentioned elsewhere in this article that price control on 
steel was introduced on the 1st July, 1944. Before that time 
Tata’s prices were about Rs. 30/- per ton lower than the price 
fixed by the Government in the month of July 1944. Again in 
the month of March 1940 the steel industry has effected a reduc¬ 
tion in the price of its principal products. We set out below 
a table showing the Tata’s commercial prices on 30th June 1944, 
that is before the introduction of price control; the steel prices 
ruling on 1st July, 1944 as per Iron and Steel Controller’s price 
circular; and the present prices ruling in the country. 



All per ton f. o. r, Calcutta Bombay and Madras. 


Tatft’fl Commer¬ 
cial prices on 
33-6-44 as per All- 
India P.L, No. 2 
of 1-10-1943. 

Sale prices rul¬ 
ing on 1-7-44 ns 
per I S.C.’s Price 
Circular No. 1 
of 1-7 14. 

For sales by 
Registered 
Producers. 


Tested. 

Untested. 

Tested. 

Untested. 

Untested, j 

Teste 

.. Bars (Rods, * 
Sqrs. below 3 & 
Hals up to and 
inol..5'’ wide) ... 

Rs. 

245/- 

Rs, 

1 

I 

235/. i 

1 

Us. 

1 

275/. 

Rs, 

265/. 1 

Rs. 

1 

227/- 

Rs. 

235/- 

1 

1 

2. Bars other sizes 

230/. 

225/. 

265/- 

255/- 

215/- 

225/- 

3. Struoturals 

230/- 

225/- 

265/- 

1 

255/- 

216/- 

225/- 

1 

4. Plates P/8'' & up 

230/- 

210/- 

265/- 

, 252/- 

1 ; 

212/- 

225/- 

5, ^>lates i" un- 
annealed 

1 

1 

1 

233/- 

285/8 

273/- 

1 233/- 

215/8 

3, Plates 1/8'^ un- 
nnnealed 

260/. 

243/- 

287/8 

1 

275/. 

1 

235/- 

247/8 

7. Oheq. Plates 3" 
&up 

265/. 

245/- 

295/- ' 

1 

287/- 

1 

247/- 

255/- 

8. Boiler Plates 
3/8" & up ..t 

250/- 

t •* 

285/- 

1 

( *• 

1 ... 

245/- 

0. Black Sheets 

11-14G 

270/- 

245/- 

( 

1 

j 296/- 

285/- 

215/- 

256/. 

G. Ca Sheets 2IG 
6/10 ft. 

m/- 

300/- 

i 

363/. 

363/. 

320/- 

820/- 
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From the above table it will appear that pre-control prices 
of Indian steel were about Rs. ;30/- per ton lower than when 
the control was introduced. To-day the Indian steel prices on 
an average are lower than the pre-control prices by Rs. 20/- 
per ton and by Rs. 50/- than the prices when the control was 
first introduced. 

Further it will be seen that tlie present Indian prices arc 
lower than, not only the previous prices ruling in India, but also 
than the prices of British steel ruling in India. This fact would 
be attested by the figures given in the following table: — 


Items. 

Present 
Indian prices 
per ton. ' 

Import 
prices 
per ton. 

1. Bars (below3")... 

1 

235/- 

853/- 

2. Bars (other sizes) 

1 225/- 

324/- 

J. Structurals 

225/- 

309/- 

I. Plates 1" & np ... 

225/- 

320/- 

>. Oheq. plates ... 

255/- 

353/- 

3. Boiler Plates ... i 

245/- 

333/- 


Percentage in¬ 
crease of Import 
prices over 
Indian prices. 


50% 

44 % 

87% 

42% 

38% 

39% 


In the table given above we have taken the imported price 
as including duty on steel. It may, therefore, be argued that 
without the protective duty, the foreign steel might perhaps be 
cheaper. But this is not so as would be evidenced by the 
comparison we have made in the table given below: — 


Articles, 

1 

Indian 

prices, 

1 

IC.I.F. Prices 

1 of British 
! Steel. 

1 

Percentage in¬ 
crease of British 
Prices over 
Indian Prices. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

% 

1. Merchant Bars ... 

235 

312 

83 

2. Heavy Bars 

225 

287 

28 ■ 

3. Structurals 

226 

312 

89 

4. Plates 1" & above 

225 

283 

26 

5, Chequered Plates 

255 

313 

23 

6. Boiler Plates 

245 

i 

295 

20 
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Thus we find that even if British Steel was allowed to enter 
India duty free, its prices would be higher by 30 to 40 percent. 
After a long struggle extending over more than twenty years, 
the Steel Industry has now attained this position. It is a proerf 
positive of the fact that Indian industries nurtured with due 
protection in their infancy liave got the capability of doing 
without protection. 

1 

Conclusion, —From the foregoing survey of the Indian 
Iron and Steel industry it will be agreed that the industry has 
greatly expanded under the stress of war demands. Its total 
production has nearly doubled and special kinds of steel have 
been manufactured for the first time in the country. 

Before the war, steel production in India depended on one 
very large producer. This unsatisfactory position lias been 
removed by the establishment of a large steel plant by the Steel 
Corporation of Bengal with a production capacity which is only 
next to that of the Tata Iron and Steel Co. Also some of the 
rc-rolling mills have set up electrical furnaces and have contri¬ 
buted greatly to the total production of steel in the country. 

India may still have a long way to go before she could he 
completely self-sufficient but she is on the road to development 
and at the present pace of progress, will soon figure prominently 
among the steel producing nations of the world. 
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RE-ROLLING INDUSTRY (STEEL) 

Introduction. —Li the previous section on the 1:)asic Iron 
and Steel Industry we have pointed out tliat the Indian Steel 
Industry is composed of two branches, namely, the basic and 
the re-rollinji. In this section .we shall deal with the Steel 
Re-rolling Industry. 

In India Re-rolhng Industry is of recent growth. In 1919 
the idea of starting the steel re-rolling industry was first mooted 
out by Sirdar Indra Singh. This idea, however, attained 
maturity in the year 1929 when Sardar Indra Singh established 
his first null in Cawnpore. In the same year Lala Dinanath 
Khandelwal also opened a factory at Ghaziabad under the name 
and style of the Lakshmi Iron and Steel Co. Ltd. 

Tariff Board (1933).- -The year marks an 

important landmark in the history of the Re-rolling industry 
when the Tariff Board was appointed to re-examine the measure 
of protection then enjoyed by the Steel Industry. In 1927 when 
protection was originally granted to the Steel Industry the Re- 
rolhng Industry had not come into existence and it was for the 
first time in lOdH that the conditions obtaining in (he Re-rolling 
Industry were subjected to expert scrutiny and investigation. 
The position of the Industry at that time ami its relationship 
with the only Main Producer of the times i.e. The Tata Iron & 
.Steel Co. Ltd., arc amply brought out in the observations of the 
Tariff Board, relevant extracts from which arc given below : — 

“With the exception of the Calcutta re-rolling mill of 
Messrs. Henry Williams, the Indian Wire and Steel Products 
Company’s mill at Jamshedpur and the mill at Kumardhubi 
which is a re-rolling mill in close co-operation with the Tata 
Company, the industry is very new and inexperienced, and for 
the most part poorly equipped. At present, they re-roll scrap 
material only, being u.seful in consuming scrap iron from the 
railways, and manufacture merchant bars, and some olates and 
flats for the bazar and for agricultural implements. Their total 
output does not at present amount to more than a few thousand 
tons. So far as they use scrap only, they can have no permanent 
future. Their product is not of high quality, the quantity of 
3crap available is strictly limited and already the demand is 
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raising the price. They are able to compete in the market to 
day, because although their conversion costs are high, their 
overhead charges are low., It is reasonably certain that they 
must improve or be absorbed by the more efficient mills that will 
re-roll billets in addition to scrap. We may divide the rc-rolling 
industry into two classes (a) the mills that roll ordinary sections 
only and (ii) those that rely mainly on special sections but will 
require to roll ordinary sections also in order to keep their piill 
in full working. The latter class to-day constitute the more 
important though less numerous section of the industry.** 

**The extension of the Tala Company*s markets into remote 
parts has brought the company into sharp competition with these 
small *works, and we have received numerous complaints against 
the methods employed by the company in pushing the sale of its 
own bars at the expense of these local rivals. We have no doubt 
that within their small compass these re-rolling mills have been 
able to make their competition felt; and in the effort to find new 
markets the Tata Company has followed the practice of big 
industry in other parts of the world and has reduced prices below 
the true commercial level. We have hinted that this is one of 
the causes of the excessive cost of the Company's sales policy. 
Some other practices against which complaint has been made 
were confined to isolated instances and the Company iitforms 
us that they will not be adopted again. We believe that, as in 
England and elsewhere there is a place for these rc-rolling mills 
in a well organised industry, and that the growth of a re-rolling 
section of the industry capable of dealing with small orders, even 
of steel products which may compete with the output of the ipain 
steel producing works, will be a natural and desirable outcome 
of the present tendency.^’ 

“Now the Company has laid stress on its desire to encourage 
nascent subsidiary industries, and obviously realizes the 
importance of developing new outlets for Indian steel. We 
therefore all the more deprecate the attitude which it has in the 
past been inclined to take towards these minor children of the 
industry. They have been enabled to take root under the shelter 
of protection, and we do no^ accept the argument that because 
they may be compelled, in tte absence of an adequate supply of 
raw material from the majoi industry, to import part of their 
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raw material as a temporary measure, they are therefore not 
entitled to claim any consideration as an Indian industryl^ Nor 
can we accept as reasonable the demand of the Company that if 
they are supplied with billets the minor industry should be pre¬ 
cluded from rolling sections which will compete with the products 
of the basic industry. As we have said, we believe that there is 
scope for the smaller mills in supplying part of the balance of 
demand and that they can play their part in overcoming what is 
certainly the gravest handicap to-day of the Indian industry, 
the difficulty of distribution,” 

“The Company has claimed protection of semi-finished 
products in order to prevent the competition of these re-rolling 
mills, using foreign steel, on the ground that this competition 
will reduce the output of the basic industry. We see no valid 
ground for this fear, but on the contrary consider that the 
Company as the sole representative of a protected parent 
industry has underestimated its responsibility to the smaller 
industry in the matter of the supply of raw material. There 
may remain within the area of the local markets a conflict of 
interests between the basic and this minor industry, particularly 
when demand is so low as at present; but we see no reason why 
if the English industry has been able to come to an agreement 
for the regular supply of raw material to the re-rolling mills, a 
similar arrangement should, without any sacrifice of the share¬ 
holders’ interests, be impossible in India—arrangement which 
would incidentally provide an increasing outlet for the Com¬ 
pany’s production of steel. We recognise, however, that there 
will be great difficulties in present circumstances, and with the 
mincy industry so unorganised, in the way of individual 
agreements, and our proposal for the free entry of billets 
(paragraph 114) is intended to ensure a cheap supply to the 
minor industry in the event of the basic Indian industry being 
unable or un-willing to supply its requirements.’’ 

War Period. —Being prompted by the observations of 
the Tariff Board several mills were started in the country some 
of which had to encounter disaster on account of the in-efficient 
plants they had started with and for lack of technical super¬ 
vision and finance. For some time before the declaration of 
war, on account of the shortage of Steel created by the armament 
ft—10 
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policies of the European countries, the prospects of the Re- 
rolling industry had changed for the better and with the 
declaration of war started a new chapter in the history of the 
Re-rolling industry. With a view to securing maximum 
utilisation of the productive capacities with the available 
resources of raw materials the existing mills formed themselves 
into an Association at the instance of the Government under 
the Chairmanship of the Advisor on steel supplies to the 
Government of India, Mr, J. C. Mahindra who was also the 
Sales Manager of Messrs. Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd. 

The large demand created by the war and the consequent 
increase in prices led to a mushroom growth of re-rolling mills 
in the country. These new mills taxed the raw material 
resources to such an extent that in a Press Communique dated 
the 6th September, 1941 the Government of India declared that 
the available raw material was hardly sufficient to meet the 
requirements of mills that were already existing and gave a 
public warning that “in the event of the Government of India 
having to take special measures to regulate the supply of scrap 
to Re-rolling mills and other users, it will not include any re- 
rolling mills started on or after September, 1941 in suuh 
measures’*. The Government also announced on 14th October, 
1942 that it will deal with one trade association only i.e. the 
Steel Re-Rolling Mills Association of India and invited all the 
mills who had started operation on or before the 1st September, 
1941 to become members of this Association Naturally all the 
Re-Rolling Mills in the country became members of the said 
Association and as this Association had already the two Main 
Producers i.e. Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd and the Steel Corpora¬ 
tion of Bengal Ltd. on its membership it became the*most 
representative organisation of the Industry. 

In consultation with the Association the Government then 
divided the Re-Rolling Mills in four categories, vis: — 

A1—Highly efficient mills producing specialised 
products. 

A—^Less efficient, 

B—Still less efficient. 

C—Least efficient. 
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It was also agreed between the Association aijd the Govertt- 
ment that subject to the availability of raw material A1 Re- 
Rolling Mills would be supplied with raw materials to enable 
them to work to their full capacity, that A and B class Mills 
W’ould be supplied with raw materials to enable them to work 
2 and 1 shifts respectively, and that C class Mills would be 
supplied with raw materials as are left after allocation had been 
made to other Mills. Generally the C class Mills and some of 
the B class Mills were to work on re-rollable scrap acquired from 
the Railways and the Main Producers. 

I 

By the middle of 1944 the coal position in the country had 
seriously deteriorated and the Covernment were forced to adopt 
measures to eliminate wasteful consumption of coal. The Re- 
Rolling Industry and particularly its smaller units represented 
by all C class Mills and some of the B class Mills were especially 
hard hit by these measures. In its efforts to make the best 
utilisation of coal the Government served the above Mills with 
orders to close down their plants. The closure orders were 
continued upto the 30th June, 194o, after which date the Mills 
were again freed to start operations although no assistance by 
way of coal supplies was assured by the Government. This 
naturally added to the already heavy odds with which the 
smaller Mills had to contend and by way of relieving this 
burden the Gotrernment withdrew distribution control over these' 
Mills and also increased the price of their products. Compensa¬ 
tion to the Mills who were served with closure orders was also 
paid by the Government. 

• Some of the bigger Re-Rolling Mills who were placed in 
category A have steel-making plants of their own and although 
these steel-making plants were not running very economically in 
the pre-war days, they stood the Mills in good stead when raw 
material supplies to the Mills became conspicuous by their 
shortage. 

Present Position.— As already stated above, the re¬ 
rolling mills have been classified under A, B & C classes. Class 
A consists of about a dozen mills some of which have been 
established in pre-war days or in the earlier years of the war. 
They are equipped for manufacturing bars and flats etc. 
Eight of these have established electrical furnaces or Open 
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ticartK Steel Furnaces. They can be regarded as secondary 
Steel producers. Some of these are National I'ron and Steel 
Co. Ltd., Messrs, Bhartia Electrical Steel Co. Ltd., of Calcutta, 
Steel and General Mills Co. Ltd., Messrs, Mukund Iron 8e Steel 
Co, Ltd., of Lahore; Indian Hume Pipe Co., Ltd. and 
Messrs. Mukund Iron & Steel Works Ltd., of Bombay and 
Singh Engineering Works Ltd., and Messrs. J. K. Iron & 
Steel Co. Ltd., of Cawnpore. The following table will give the 
year of establishment and the capacity of the electric furnace of 
each of the companies referred to above. 


Name of the Company, 

Year 

of 

establishment. 

Electric 

Furnace 

Capacity. 

1. National Iron & Steel Co. ... 

1934 

11 tons (a 
25 ton basic 

1 Open Hearth 
Furnace i s 
nearing com¬ 
pletion). 

2. Bhartia Electric Steel Co., 
Ltd. 

1922 

1 

j 

10 tons. 

3. Steel & General Mills Co,, 
Ltd. 

1 

1987 

5 tons. 

4. Mukund Iron & Steel Woiks, 
Lahore. 

1987 

5 tons. 

5. Indian Hume Pipe Co , Ltd. 

i 1926 

3 tons. 

6* Muknd Iron & Steel Works, 
Bombay. 

193T 

1 5 tons. 

7. Messrs, Singh Engineering 
Worka Ltd, 

1920 

5 tons basic 
Open Hearth 

Furnace. 

% 

8. J. K. Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. 

1 

1 

1935 

5 tons. 

1 

1 




The steel output from these furnaces has mostly been rolled 
down into bars and flats but at the same time a fair sized steel 
foundry has been develof^d which is also taking steel from 
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electric furnaces. Some of these re-rolling factories also manu¬ 
facture nuts, bolts, and rivets on a large scale and draw wire. 
“Steel Castings,” which we shall describe in the next section, 
is also an important industry carried on by the re-rollers. 

B and C class re-rollcrs form bulk of the re-rolling mills 
and number about ninety. They vary widely in their capacity. 
Their plants are also not well-equipped. More than 50 per cent 
of them were established after 1940, as a result of the increased 
demand created by the war for steel products. They use scrap 
as the raw material and their manufacture mostly consists of 
bars and flats. Many of the C class re-rolling mills have a 
capacity of less than 100 tons a month. 

The most serious problem confronting the Re-Rolling 
Industry at the present time is acute shortage of raw material. 
During the war a large quantity of billets was imported from the 
U. S. A. under lease-lend arrangements and this had consider¬ 
ably eased raw material shortage. With the cessation of lease- 
lend supplies an acute shortage of billets is again being felt and 
the Industry is now feeling shortage of raw material to an extent 
not known before. The Ordnance Factories whose steel-making 
capacity is no longer required for war purposes are now engaged 
in producing billets for the Re-Rolling Mills, but compared to 
the demand their supplies are very insignificant. The Main 
Producers have, however, not been able to render much assis¬ 
tance in the matter of raw material supplies because of their 
own peculiar difficulties. 

The stage has been reached when the Re-Rolling Mills 
collectively must either put up their own steel-making plants 
and be self-sufficient in the matter of raw material supplies or 
they must enter into some agreement with the Main Producers 
which may enable them to put up further steel-making capacity 
in their existing Works exclusively for the Re-Rollers. It is not 
known if any attempt at the latter solution which obviously is 
the better of the two has been made seriously by either party 
but it is understood that the general consensus of opinion 
amongst Re-Rollers is in favour of the idea of a third Steel 
Works in which the Re-Rollers themselves may have a controlling 
interest. 
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Future Outlook. —The fact that the steel re-rolling indus¬ 
try has a definite future in the industrial economy of the 
country is undisputed. All these have their uses in the esonomy 
of the country. 

As regards A class re-rollcrs their chief concern will be, 
apart from protection to their individual products, the price 
the main steel industry will charge to them for billets etc. If 
Government has to intervene to fix the price of billets etc., it 
will also have to control the price of the products of these re- 
rollers which may not suit the latter. The main steel industry 
is fully aware of the strength of the A class re-rollers and in its 
own enlightened self-interest is not likely to drive a very hard 
bargaip in fixing its price of billets etc. to this important class 
of re-rollers because it has to consider the prospect of these 
re-rollers grouping together to finance a small steel works of 
their own, if they are driven to it. In the circumstances, it 
seems best to leave the matter to the play of enlightened self- 
interest of the parties concerned. 

Before the war, Government gave protection to them by 
exempting foreign billets etc., required by them from import 
duty and by not subjecting the re-rolling industry working on 
scrap or purchased billets to the excise duty which the main steel 
industry has to pay. These advantages to the industry should 
continue but something more has to be done to evolve order and 
rationalisation at least in the C class re-rollers who are apt to 
multiply inconveniently as the amount of money required to put 
up a locally made mill is very small but whose competition with¬ 
out having to provide for overhead and for the welfare of labour 
etc., has a disturbing effect on the sale prices of re-rolled 
material, as this C class re-rolling work is largely carried on as 
a sort of home or cottage industry; this difficulty will consider¬ 
ably increase with the adequate supply of scrap and coal. The 
obvious remedy is for Government to continue in some form its 
present control of re-rolling industries to allot raw materials 
including scrap, to schedule the production of each mill, to 
control the selling price and to prevent the inaease in the 
number of such small re-rollers except under license. This is 
the main probleh so far as li & C class re-rollers are con- 
eerned. Some sort of Goveiiiment control is required because 
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the number of C class re-rollers is large and they are not easily 
amenable to any planning discipline. With Government con¬ 
trol, it would be possible to attempt some sort of rationalisation 
aiming at; 

(1) Zonal distribution of the industry to eradicate unfair 
local competition. 

(3) Standardisation of products to eliminate inefficient 
units. 

(3) Control of production to avoid over-lapping and 
over production and to render scope for specialisation 
in different lines of production. 

(4) Distribution of billets procured from the main steel 
industry. 

Before the war, scrap was available for export to Japan etc. 
This has now to cease considering the maturity of the re-rolling 
industry and their growing requirements of rc-rollable scrap. 
As some re-rolling mills have their own small furnaces to make 
steel and as the demand of melting scrap is increased for the 
main industry in Mysore and elsewhere, it would be advisable 
to stop the export of melting scrap also. This question will 
assume importance after the dumping of war scrap has subsided. 

Conclusion. —It is a hopeful sign for the future that the 
Re-Rolling Industry is mindful of the necessity of reorganising 
itself on sound lines and as an attempt in this direction the 
Mills in the membership of the Steel Re-Rolling Mills Associa¬ 
tion of India were recently re-classified on considerations of 
efliciency of plant and management and adequacy of finance. 
As a salvaser of ‘scrap and as a producer of special sections, 
this Industry has definitely a useful purpose to serve in the 
national economy and it is hoped that the Government will 
render all assistance necessary to enable this Industry to 
develop on proper lines. 

As stated earlier the most serious handicap of this Industry 
to-day is shortage of raw material and Governmental assistance 
to relieve this is most urgently required by the Industry. It 
is understood that the import price of foreign billets is more 
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than the controlled price of biJIest in the country and this possi¬ 
bly stands in the way of Government securing adequate supplies 
of billets to the Re-Rolling Industry. If this Industry is to 
survive the famine, as it were of raw material, consideration of 
this nature should not weigh with the Government. Indian 
steel is the cheapest in the World to-day and if a small increase 
in the price is necessary to subsidise imports of billets, the 
country can well afford such an increase in return of increased 
supplies of steel which will naturally become available to the 
country for its rapid industrialisation and for the completion 
of so many other schemes of national advantage. It is also 
necessary that war time control of the Industry is continued to 
prevent any mush-room growth of mills in the country for which 
the present-day tendency of rising prices is only too favourable 
and to afford opportunity to the Industry to re-organise itself 
on sound lines. 


s 
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SECTION II 


ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES 

Associated Industries comprise the manufacture of 
tinplate, bolts, nuts and rivets, steel castings, wire and wire 
products, screws and expanded metal etc. These are all essen¬ 
tial materials for the industrial economy of the country. 
Before the war India’s requirements of 2^1,000 tons of bolts, 
nuts and rivets were largely met from imports. When war took 
a serious turn, imports fell away. At the same time war had 
created a great demand for nuts and bolts and other types of 
fasteners. 

Tinplate is an important industry associated with the Steel 
Industry. This industry, started some 20 years ago, has now 
definitely been established and is in a position not only to meet 
India’s demand fully but spare some tonnage for export as well. 

Wood Screw Industry is quite new to the country. Started 
only some six years ago, it has made a headway and can meet 
a portion of India’s demand. The present steel shortage is 
hampering the progress of the industry, but we have no doubt 
in the ability of tlie industry to tide over a period of crisis. 

Steel Castings is an old industry requiring specialised 
knowledge of the trade. IIow it started and developed to its 
present position is explained later. 

The Expanded Metal Industry is another product of the 
war. The industry can fully meet India’s demand for expanded 
metal and with certain atljustments and assistance from the 
the Government can successfully face any foreign competition, 



1—TINPLATE INDUSTRY 


Introduction,— The establishment of the Tinplate 
Industry in India dates back to the year 1920 when a private 
company was registered for the manufacture of* tinplates in 
India. The project for the manufacture of tinplates originated 
during the war of 1914 when the oil companies found great 
difficulties in obtaining the supplies they required. Negotia¬ 
tions between Messrs. Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., and the 
Burma Oil Co., started in 1917, resulted in the registration of 
a private company in 1920 with a share capital of 75 lakhs of 
rupees approximately, 2/'5rd being held by the Oil Company 
and l/ilrd by the Steel Company. The machinery for the 
factory was imported from America, the hot niills being designed 
on the American pattern to give an output per pair of rolls 
equal to li or 4 times the output of a Welsh tin factory. The 
manufacture of tinplate at the Indian Tinplate Co., began 
early in 1923 when two out of the six mills were in operation, 
but all the six mills had been put in operation by January 1024. 
The company then employed between tSO to 90 covenanted 
men imported from Wales and in the beginning all the work on 
the first two mills was done by them. Later Indian labour got 
sufficiently trained to perform the less responsible and exacting 
duty in the mills. 

Prospects of the Tinplate Industry in 1924,— The 

Indian Tariff Board dealing with the natural advantages and 
prospects of the Tinplate Industry says that the natural 
advantages which the company enjoys for the manufacture of 
tinplate are those which hold good in the Steel Industry 
generally. The tin has to be imported, but in this respect 
India is not worse off.than the United Kingdom. The annual 
consumption of tinplate in India is about 50,000 tons. 

The Tinplate Co., made tw^o important contracts, each 
of them for a period of 23 years. I'he first was with the Burma 
Oil Co., for the sale of the tinplate it produced. Under this 
contract the Oil Co., was entitled to take the whole output of 
the Tinplate Company if it was of satisfactory quality. The 
second contract was entered into with the Tata Iron & Steel 
Co., Ltd., for the purchase of the steel bars for making the tin¬ 
plate. The Steel Company undertook to supply 35,000 tons of 
steel sheet bars under certain suitable price conditions. 
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From the above it would appear that the Tinplate Industry 
was assured of regular supply of sheet bars from the Steel 
Industry and of a regular market for its products by the Oil 
Company. These contracts helped the Tinplate Industry to 
a great extent. 

Raw Materials. —The two importanl raw materials 
required for the Tinplate Industry are: Steel Sheet Bar and 
Block Tin. The tin bar itself is a finished product rolled into 
bar from the steel ingot to a dennitc analysis and specification. 
In 1927 the Indian Tinplate Co., entered into an agreement 
with Messrs, Tata Iron & Steel Co., lAd., for the supply of 
G{),0(>(J ton per year for 21 years at a fixed price which was 
Rs. per ton till December, 19-iG. Tin was obtained from 
some smelting companies in Singapore and l^enang. In lOtST 
the Company consumed 900 tons of tin for its entire output. In 
addition to these raw materials some specialised items such as 
chilled rolls for the b.ot and cold rolling mills, annealing boxes, 
palm oil, zinc chloride etc., are needed for the manufacture of 
tinplate. Sulphuric acid is also required and is being manu¬ 
factured by the Company itself in its own factory. 

Technical Details and Process of Manufacture.— 

Tinplates arc tinned sheets or mild steel sheets winch are coated 
with tin of varying thickness. There arc two kinds of tinplates, 
the coke finished and char-coal finished. The coke finished 
tinplates are of lower quality grades having a thin coating of 
tin and the charcoal finished plates arc of higlicr quality grade 
with thicker coatings. The unit of measure of tinplate of light 
gauges is the* ‘base box* which is the area represented by 112 
sheets of sizes 14'^x2()'' or 218 sq. ft. approximately. The 
heavier gauges sheets arc sold by weight. 

There are three processes in the manufacture of tinplates. 
The first process consists of, rolling of the steel bar into sheets; 
the second process comprises the preparation of tn(.-sc sheets for 
tinning; and finally actual coating with tin is done. In the first 
stage the steel bar, }/ thick, is reduced by the alternate heating, 
rolling and doubling to the required thinness of the finished 
tinplate. In this department, apart from climatic considera¬ 
tions, the work is arduous iind requires experience and consi¬ 
derable skill. The sheets art then packed in packs of 8 sheets 
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about W long and 30'^ wide which arc then sheared and 
separated by hand. After pickling in dilute sulphuric acid to 
remove scale and after annealing in a continuous furnace, in 
order to render them pliable, the sheets arc rolled cold under 
high pressure to give them smooth surface for tinning purpose 
which is prefaced by a second pickling. The tinning machines 
are perfectly automatic in operatiCn, the plates passing succes¬ 
sively through zinc chloride (which acts as a flux) molten tin, 
and palm oil and arc finally cleaned in a dusting machine as 
they pass into the warehouse wlu re tliey are slit to size and 

sorted according to quality and packed. 

\ 

# 

Progress before the war.— The Indian Tinplate 
Industry made considerable progress during the period before 
the war of The productum target for Vv'hich the plant was 

originally designed was only tons aiuiually l)ut by lOJiO 

the figure had doubled itself supplying muglily over DU per cent 
of India’s demands for tinplates. TIic iirogress made by the 
ind-ustry will bo evidenced from the foiloM'iiig figures of 
production; 


Year 

Indian 

Production 

(tons) 

Imports 

(ton?) 

Total Indian 
Consumption 
(tons) 

1929-30 ... 

35,681 

31,087 

66,768 

1930-31 ... 

37,868 

17,229 

55,097 

1931-32 ... 

38,306 

7,581 

45,890 

1932-33 ... 

38,967 

7,003 

45,970 

121^-34 ... 

45,270 

7,240 

52,510 

1934-35 ... 

49,934 

5,583 

55,517 

1935-36 ... 

51,839 

6,488 

58,327 

1933-37 ... 

52,643 

1,352 

53,995 

1937-88 ... 

53,431 

7,441 

60,872 

1938-39 ... 

46,761 

14,013 

60,774 


Imports to India came from the United Kingdom, Japan, 
Germany, Italy and the U. &. A. 

War-time development.— Tinplaic is chiefly used for 
the manufacture of containers of tin for petrol, kerosene oil, other 
kinds of oil and for packing a number of articles like biscuits, 
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tea, fruits, ghee etc. It is also used for the manufacture of 
articles like lamps, cutlery, toys etc. During the war, movement 
of petrol, water, oil and grease etc., increased for the mechanised 
army. Similarly, containers were required for packing food¬ 
stuffs for being despatched to operational areas and for making 
utensils for the army. Tinplate also became essential for 
ammunition purposes. These increased military demands led 
to a considerable expansion of the Tinplate Industry and its 
production rose by about 40 per cent. In the following table 
we give the production of tinplate in India during the war 
years from which it would appear that production expanded 


greatly: 

Years ■ 

Production 

(Tons) 

1939 

• • • 

59,065 

1940 

• • « 

61,787 

1941 

• • • 

57,340 

1942 

• • • 

58,335 

1943 

V • • 

68,408 

1944 

... 

73,512 

1945 

■ * • 

62,215 

1946 

• • « 

58,250 


Present position. —This increase in production by the 
Tinplate Industry has been possible because of the fact that the 
finishing capacity of the industry is greater than the rolling 
capacity and the industry, therefore, had been able to process 
and finish a large quantity of heavy gauge material suppiicd 
in the form of sheet packs by Tatas. 

During the war the Company carried sufficient stocks of tin 
and was enabled to carry on its production in full swing in 
spite of stoppage of imports of tin from Malaya. The Tinplate 
Industry during the war developed a suitable indigenous^ 
substitute for palm oil. The Company is now in a position to 
manufacture any gauge but usually it produces from 20 to 
34 BG. The only qualities of tin-plates which are not yet 
produced in India are special items known as ‘‘Taggers*' which 
are very thin plates less than eight-thousandths of an inch 
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and tinned which are hand dipped. The Company now 

makes some 250 different sizes and gauges of tinplates. 

Future outlook. —With the expansion of a large number 

of industries in India like vegetable ghee, oil crushing and 

refining etc., etc., and the production of dehydrated and pro- 

% 

cessed food, the demand for tinplate will continue. The major 
portion of the demand for tinplate has before the war come 
from the oil companies. Moreover, the Tinplate Industry can 
build up an expanding export market if India cannot absorb 
its entire production. 
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2—STEEL CASTINGS 

'the origin of the Steel Castings Industry dates 
back to 1922 when an Electric Furnace and a small steel foundry 
were put up at Ballygunge by Messrs. Sir Sarupchand Ilukum- 
chand & Co. under the name and style of Pioneer Electric 
Steel Co. This private firm was converted in a Public Limited 
Company in 1928 under the name of Hukumchand Electric 
Steel Co., Ltd. now known as Bhartia Electric Steel Company 
Ltd. There were two other contemporary steel foundries then 
in existence under the names of Kirtiyanand Iron & Steel 
Works Ltd., Rupnarainpur, E. I R. and Fairbrain Lowson 
Comb & Barbour (India) Ltd. near Asansol; but, possibly, 
both of them came to grief in later years as nothing is known of 
them at the present time. 

Initial Period. —Unlike the usual way in which industries 
come into existence in times of comparative prosperity and 
shortage of supplies this industry started at a time when trade 
and industry were almost dull all over the world and supplies 
were abundant from foreign sources. 

Writing to-day after 25 years of the existence of the indus¬ 
try we cannot explain the circumstances in which the industry 
was started except by reference to the enterprising spirit of tlic 
pioneers. Sir Sarupchand Hukumchand & Co., but for whose 
broad vision of things to come, the birth of the industry would 
have been considerably delayed. 

, As could very well have been expected then, the industry 
had to face heavy odds even in its infancy. Besides the general 
disinclination of buyers, mostly company-managed Railways 
suppervised by Europeans who had natural leanings in favour 
of the European Manufacturers, to change suppliers and to 
experiment with Indian Castings which name itself carried with 
it in the early thirties a sense of inferior product, the industry 
had to contend with imports from the industrially advanced 
countries of the West which were undoubtedly far better 
equipped both mechanically and technically. The Continental 
- Manufacturers were the worse opponents as they would sell even 
below the British prices, let alone the Indian prices. There is 

m-18 
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ample evidence on record to prove that the Corj^^j-tay^anu- 
facturers were all out to nip this Indian Industr) in the bud by 
dumping their products; but, fortunately for Ii dia, it proved 
too hard a nut to crack so easily. The consequence of this 
competition, however, was that the Indian Industry had to live 
on, as it were, the refuge of the trade—odd bits of castings 
required urgently for repairs and iiiainlenance—but it struggled 
on and kept going. Another difficulty was the training of 
labour, particularly moulding labour as the technique employed 
in steel castings was entirely unknown to tlic country and the 
Pioneers had to take great pains in educating the labour. This 
was another handicap which very adversely affected the capacity 
of the Industry to compete. 

Tariff Board Enqxiiry 1926-27. —For the first time in 
1927, the conditions obtaining in the industry were subjected to 
expert scrutiny by the then I'ariff Board presided over by no 
less a person than Dr. John Matliai, the Member for Railways 
in the Interim Government, which had been appointed to 
investigate into the claim for protection by the various sections 
of the Iron & Steel Inclustry, including the Steel Castings 
Industry. The economic position of the Industry was summed 
up by the Tariff Board in the following words, ‘'The Industry 
at present works in a circle; prices arc fixed on the basis of 
present costs and costs cannot be reduced because prices arc 
too high to secure orders sufficient to ensure an economic 
output*’. The Tariff Board were also satisfied that the main 
obstacle in the way of growth was dumping by Continental 
Manufacturers and, therefore, observed that “the Indian Indus¬ 
try will not be adequately safeguarded unless the scale olt 
protection is based on the import prices of Continental 
Castings*’. The Industry was able to establish its case before 
the Board and the Board recommended a small measure of 
protection Jay way of a bounty. * 

Post Tariff Board Report Period. —The vicious circle, 
referred to by the Board was, howeVer, broken to a certain extent 
by the Board’s own recommendation for grant of some protec¬ 
tion to the Wagon Building Industry which was the second best 
consumer of steel castings, the first lieing the Railways them¬ 
selves which ordered the wagons. With increased wagon pro¬ 
duction and the consequent increase in steel castings demand, 
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t^fhduspf^aw the beginning of good days. Progress from 
those dkfs on\#ards has been slow but steady and a number of 
new foundries Were set up. the chief among which was the one 
set up by Messfs. Burn & Co., Howrah, wlio had the additional 
advantage of owning a Wagon Building Shop as well. The 
demand for steel, including the steel castings, created by the 
armament policies of the European countries in the latter part 
of the forties gave a further stimulus to the Indian Industry by 
keeping away imports and it was by this time that the Industry 
became quite independent of foreign competition. 

War Period.— During the war the Industry witnessed a 
period of comparative prosperity. On the declaration of the 
war in Europe, imports of castings from the Continent ceased 
completely and the Indian Industry was called upon to supply 
all the demand that arose inside the country. An additional 
demand for castings was also created by the war time purchases 
of the Government purely for the purposes of defence require¬ 
ments. The tables were now completely turned and whereas the 
Industry resented at the import of foreign castings in the pre¬ 
war days, it became apparent during the course of the war that 
it would considerably ease the situation if castings from abroad 
could be obtained. In common with a number of other Indian 
Industries the Steel Castings Industry was also subjected to 
Government control when it became evident that some measure 
of priority rating was absolutely andispensiblc to secure the 
most desirable sequence of deliveries. The Government, 
however, were alive to the disadvantage of a purely arbitrary 
form of control and agreed that the ideal arrangement would 
be for the Industry to constitute a fully representative and 
active Panel which could be called upon to give constant and 
effective assistance in planning, with a view to ensuring an 
optimum utilisation of capacity with the minimum of disloca¬ 
tion. Accordingly a Steel Castings Panel was constituted with 
representatives from the four important Steel Castings Pro¬ 
ducers, namely, Messrs, Bhartia Electric Steel Co., Ltd., 
Kumardhubi Engineering Works Ltd., Burn & Co,, Ltd. and 
National Iron & Steel Co., Ltd, who between themselves com¬ 
mand more than 75% capacity of the entire Industry. Since 
the middle of 1943 when this Panel was constituted it has 
proved of immense assistance in maintaining satisfactory liason 
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between tlie Steel Foundries and the old D, 

Panel also negotiated prices for steel castings tope suppliqd by 
its members. ( 

This Panel is still in existence although a large number of 
other Panels similarly constituted for other Industries during 
the war have since been wound up. 

Post-War Period. —Although it is about 2 years since 
the hostilities ceased there has been no appreciable diminution 
in the orders for steel castings on the Producers’ books. The 
gap created by the cessation of orders for the defence services 
has been more than off-set by the increased industrial , demand 
which was more or less starved during the war when steel 
castings were rationed, lin the very nature of things, Indus¬ 
tries of whatever description they may be must necessarily 
require steel castings for their maintenance and upkeep and 
the j>cnt-up demand from this source is now making itself felt 
very strongly. Ecsides, the various Government schemes for 
the improvement of roads, expansion of railways, manufacture 
of locomotives and road rollers etc. promise to create a demand 
greater than what the Industry is capable of handling to-day. 
Some of these demands have started materialising and the 
Industry has been recently called upon to quote for more than 
3000 tons of steel castings rajuired for the Diesel and Steam 
Road Rollers. 

The present potential capacity of the Industry is l'‘},t)(X) 
tons of steel castings per annum distributed amongst the 
following Producers. 


Bhartia Electric Steel Co., Ltd. 

51,000 tons. 

K\umardhubi Engineering Works Ltd. ... 


>» 

Burn & Co., Ltd. 

2,400 

»I 

National Iron & Steel Co., Ltd, 

1,200 

>> 

Mukund Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., 

X./ahore ... ■ •. • >. 

GCO 

ft 

Mukund Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., 

Bombay 

aoo 

>9 

Steel & General Metals Ltd. 

900 

9f 

Indian Hume Pipe Co., Ltd. 

600 

9$ 

Mysore Iron & Steel Works 

600 

99 

Singh Engineering Works Ltd. 

500 

99 

J. K, Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. 

600 

99 
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The bigger ot jthe Indian Foundries are laid out for mass 
production’ of radway castings such as, Axle Boxes, Buffer 
Plungers, Buffer Cases, Rubbing Blocks etc. They also under¬ 
take trade and industrial orders, but the greater part of their 
output is accounted for by railway castings. The smaller 
foundries arc mostly busy now with trade enquiries but they are 
also making considerable efforts to expand and improve their 
production and it can be safely predicted that they have a 
bright future. The Ikidustry to-day, however, suffers from a 
serious drawback for want of sufficient machining capacity. 
Although some of the foundries have a balanced plant the 
majority of them do not have adequate machining capacity 
and are forced to -look to the Ordnance Factories and Railway 
Workshops for machining their castings. It, however, cannot 
be said, that these foundries are not alive to this deficiency and 
it is understood that many of them have ordered new plant 
and machinery which will balance their plant. 


It must, however, be said that the technique employed in 
the Indian foundries is obsolete when compared to that 
employed in the U. S. A., the U. KS. and over the Continent. 
The Sand Conditioning Plant, the Sand Slingcr Machine, the 
Stand Testing Machine and a variety of other equipment com¬ 
monly used in the foreign foundries are still unknown to the 
Indian Founder, The sooner these methods are employed the 
better for the Industry, because, it is idle to expect the sellers 
market conditions of to-day to continue for more than a couple 
of years. The Industry must equip itself without any further 
delay with the latest methods of production so that when time 
comes it will be able to withstand competition without begging 

for protection. 

Those who have witnessed the working of foundries in the 
U, K, and over the Continent will testify to the fact that there 
is a colossal waste of labour in the Indian foundries. There 
are practically no labour saving mechanical devices employed 
in an average Indian foundry. The cheapness of Indian labour 
may have at one time off-set the economic advantages of 
mechanical handling, but this charactertistic of Indian labour 
has undergone a complete change during recent years and 
contemporaneous events—largescale strikes m industrial 
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establishments, new labour laws and the growth W trade-union 
movement—promise an increasing incidence ■«£^labour cost. 
Whether this change and particularly the Galloping speed with 
which it has come, has been to the good »r to the bad of the 
' industrial revolution in the country is not the concern of this 
article, but the fact remains that this change of characteristics 
has taken place and will persist. The Industry has got to 
contend with it and the best way to counteract the effect of the 
increased cost of labour is to introduce labour saving devices 
and there is tremendous scope for the introduction of such 
devices in the Indian steel foundries in the form of Conveyer 
Systems, Automatic Moulding Machines, Sand Conveyers etc. 
and the foundries cannot afford to ignore these without seriously 
increasing their cost of production. 

Futvire Outlook —Although the future prospects are by 
no means dull, the Industry needs re-equipment on the above 
lines and it is also necessary that attention is paid to the 
following aspects which are now" completely neglected. 

There is a great ncxid for a Research Laboratory dedicated 
absolutely to the advancement of the Steel Castings Industry. 
There is no doubt now that this Industry will expand consi¬ 
derably in the near future and it is absolutely, indispensible 
that the aid of science is brought to its assistance. With the 
industrial advancement of the country in general this Industry 
will be called upon to make specialised castings for v/hich it is 
ill-equipped now without a Research Laboratory. In the matter 
of Sand Treatment also the establishment of a Research 
Laboratory brooks no delay. The sands used at present by 
the Industry in making Moulds require a lot of baking before 
the Sand-Mould is ready for pouring; but, this colossal‘waste 
of fuel in the process of baking can be avoided if a formula for 
mixing and bonding the sands available in the country could 
be devised which will make baking unnecessary. This, how¬ 
ever, cannot be done without a Research Laboratory. 

Secondly, a closer co-ordination between the vatious 
manufacturers through a common Association is also necessary 
for the development of the Industry on proper lines, and it is 
to be hoped that such an Association will be in existence before 

long. 
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3-WIRES AND WIRE NAILS INDUSTRY 

Introduction.Wlndia owes 'the Wire & Wire Nails 
Industry to the pioneering efforts and enterprise of the Indian 
Steel & Wire Products Ltd., which was formed in 1919 with 
a view to manufacturing all types of wire and wire products. 
Owing to great many initial difficulties the Company could not 
commence operation until about 192-'?. The Company was then 
managed by Messrs. Lalubhai Walchand Kapadia & Co., and 
contained many Bombay industrialists on its Board of 
Directors and was registered with an authorised capital of 
Rs. 50 lakhs. 

Earlier Development.— In the early years of its 
existence, the Indian Wire & Wire Nail Industry was faced 
with a terrible competition from foreign countries. Tlicrcforc, 
w'hen the Tariff Board for examining the case of Indian steel 
industry was appointed, the industry approached the Govern¬ 
ment of India for necessary protection. The Tariff Board 
which reported in 1924 found all the conditions laid down by 
the Fiscal Commission fulfilled by the industry and recom¬ 
mended a specific duty of Rs. GO per ton on wire and wire nails 
and a specific duty of Rs. 50 on wire rods. Baler, on accc/unt 
of the exigencies of the moment and with a view to off-setting 
the c.xchange advantages derived by the foreigners, the 
specific duty was increased to Rs. 90/-. But tlic foreign com¬ 
petition was so keen that the company could not lake advantage 
of this increased protection. In view of the difficulties then 
existing the industry again applied for protection. 

In 1928 Messrs. Indra Singh & Son bought over the 
concern and commenced operation in March, 1928 and 
invested fresh finances which amounted to over G8 lakhs of 
rupees in September, 192:3. The Government of India in 1932 
gave some relief to the industry by a grant of temporary 
assistance in the shape of a protective duty of Rs. 45 per ton 
on imported wire and wire nails. The new management 
studied every process minutely, firstly, with a view to effecting 
economies in the cost of production and secondly to perfecting 
the methods of production. They did their very best in further 
mechanising the factory, avoiding waste of energy, and perfect- 
ing the methods of production. They sent out their General 
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Manager to Europe and America who travelled extensively in 
Germany, France, Belgium, England and the U.S.A. for about 
a year and a half. They overhauled the organisation thoroughly. 
The production of the industry during the 5 years under the 
new management was as follows: — 


Year 

Wire 

Wironails 

1928-29 " ... 

• • • 

1,898 tons 

1,038 tons 

1929-30 

1 

• • • 

865 „ 

1,090 

1930-31 

• • • 

1,819 „ 

1,554 „ 

1931-32 

,e 

• •t 

2,116 „ 

1,754 

1932-33 


4,952 „ 

3,678 „ 


The effect of grant of protection was evidenced in an all 
round progress in the industry. In addition to further invest¬ 
ment and improvement, the industry, during the period of 
protection, added three new lines which had remarkable 
potentialities for the future. The manufacture of barbed wire, 
galvanised wire and staples were introduced after 1928. 

1933 and afterwards. —In 1933 the position of the 
industry had more or less improved but the greatest difficulty 
experienced by the industry was the situation arising out of 
foreign competition. The position was fully explained to the 
Tariff Board who after careful scrutiny granted protection to 
the industry. In 1932 the company installed its own rod mills 
for the manufacture of wire rods. Since then the company has 
been manufacturing all its products from raw materials obtained 
from Messrs. Tata Iton & Steel Co., Etd., in the form of 
billets. 

The Tariff Board which reported in 1934 also upheld the 
claiip of the industry for protection. The later events in the 
history of the industry are wel-known and need not be repeated 
here. 

Pre-War Position. —^Thus, under the protection granted 
by the Government the Indian Wire and Wire Nail Industry 
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has made rapid progress. Until the outbreak of the war the 
company was engaged in producing the following items; — 

(1) Rods helow in diameter, 

(2) Wire. 

(0 H. B. Wire. 

(ii) Annealed Wire. 

(m) Galvanised Wire. 

(;x') Barbed Wire. 

^3) Wire Nails. 

(4) Bolts, Nuts & Rivets. 

The annual production of all these articles consumed approxi¬ 
mately 50,000 tons of billets. 

Wax-time development. —After the outbreak of the war 
in lO-'O the Indian Wire Industry gave increasing attention to 
the manufacture of articles for defence purposes which involved 
production of new kinds of wires. Some of the wires like 
telegraph wires and barbed wires were considered to be beyond 
the scope of the Indian industry but the Indian Wire Industr)^ 
was successful in manufacturing telegraph wires to the required 
specifications and Government needs for this material were fully 
met. Similarly, production of barbed wire which did not come 
to much before the war increased sufficiently so as to supply 
nearly GOO tons a month of defence requirements. For this 
purpose the Indian Steel & Wire Products Ltd., extended their 
plant by adding 24 barbed machines during the period of the 
war. As a result of the expansion of manufacturing facilities in 
the barbed wire and galvanising departments, the Indian Steel 
& Wire Products installed new machinery for the drawing of 
wire. 

Present position. —At the present time Indian produc¬ 
tion of wire and wire nails cover the following: — 

Mild steel rounds and squares below i'' in diameter to 
different specifications. 


E-19 
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In addition to the usual quality of wires described above the 
following varieties of wires are also now being made in 
India:— j 

(1) Strand Wire. 

(2i) Spring Steel Wire, 

(3) Bead Wires (for tyres). 

(4) Signal Wires. 

(■')) High Tensile Wire. 

(G) Barbed Wire. 

(7) Telegraph and Telephone Wire. 

The present production capacity of the Indian Steel & 
Wire Products Ltd., is as follows: — 


Name of the article 


Productive Capacity 
(In tons per year) 


(1) Barbed Wire ... ... 60,000 tons 

(2) H. B. & Annealed Wire ... 43,000 „ 

(3) Galvanised & Telegraph Wire ... 7,000 „ 

(4) Barbed Wire ... 6,000 „ 

(5) Wire Nails ... ... 4,500 „ 

(6) Bolts, Nuts & Rivets ... 1,000 ,, 


Wire Nail Industry. —Although no attempt at the 
manufacture of wire by any other large-scale manufacturer could 
be successful, wire nail making has been carried on by some 
other small concerns in the country. In addition to the Indian 
Steel & Wire Products Ltd., Indian Hume Pipe Co., Ltd., 
manufacture wire for utilising them in the manufacture of 
Humepipes. Recently Messrs. Mukand Iron & Steel Works, 
Bombay, have set up a wire drawing plant for the manufacture 
<*E/wire. In some areas nail making has been taken up on a 
small scale on the cottage industry basis. In 1943 the produc¬ 
tion of wire nails in India came to about 11,600 tons, 
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lion. —In the matter of quality the products of the 
Indian Steel & Wire Products Ltd., are now on a par with the 
imports. It would appear that after imports begin to come in 
freely, the smallc|r concerns in the field would be faced with 
foreign competition. Extension and consolidation of the indus¬ 
try and the manufacture of new wire products require machinery 
and technical experts from abroad and Governmental assistance 
is necessary for this purpose. Whatever the present difficulties 
may be with the industry the Indian Wire & Wire Nail Industry 
has now a definite place in the industrial economy of the country. 
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I 4-SCREW INDUSTRY 

Introduction. —The first successful establishment of Screw 
Industry in India dates back only to the early years of the World 
war, lOyO althougrt an unsuccessful attempt seems to have been 
made much earlier near about 1932 in Karachi by a firm of the 
name of Messrs. Devidas Jethanand about whose existence 
and activities little is now known. So far as the recent interest 
in the industry is concerned, the pioneering efforts appear to 
have been made by the Universal Screw Factory of Chheharta 
(Amritsar) which was started in 1941. Within less than two 
years of its establishment other firms also entered the field and 
to-day the number of factories engaged in screw production is 
six all of which are the members of the Association. The capital 
invested by them already amounts to several lakhs of rupees. 

The industry came into being directly as a result of scarce 
conditions of supply created by the war, the principal suppliers 
till the outbreak of the hostilities being the U. K., Germany, 
Sweden, and Belgium. Screws were needed in India by 
builders, architects, and makers of furniture, motor bodies, 
cabinets, buckets, trunks and electric fans etc. which accounted 
for about 2,-900 tons of imported screws in the year, iust preceding 
the war. An abrupt breakdown of all import facilities together 
with the demands of various ordnance factories created favour¬ 
able conditions for enterprising industrialists. 

Localisation.—Strangely enough almost all the factories 
engaged in Screw production are located in the Punjab, for the 
es.sei;tial raw material of wire is, brought from the Indian Steel 
and.Wire Products Ltd. situated in Tatanagar at a distance of 
11-5,/ miles. But the availability of labour easily-trained 
Punjabis having special aptitude for artisan skill-.-and proxi¬ 
mity of extensive market in Northern India and clieap electricity 
commended itself to the industrialists. Thus the present 
location of the industry should be regarded as favourable except 
for the tact that at present the industry has to draw its raw 
material from a long distance. In the future scheme of things, 
a more regionalised dispersal of the industry will have to be 
aimed at because the Screw Industry has India-wide market and 
the present railway freight policy may not be quite helpful for 
marketing the products throughout the cc^'intry. 
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Equipment. —Startiiifr at a time when uamiaH facilities of 
imports were altogether denied none of them except the 
Universal Screw Factory could obtain machinery from abroad. 
The Universal Screw Factory, coming in^ existence a little 
earlier had been able to get the first set of its machinery from 
Hongkong. This was utilised as a model for the fabrication of 
screw machinery locally w the workshop for further extensions. 
The results obtained bear eloquent testimony to the dexterity of 
Punjabi Engineers who, given requisite quality of raw materials, 
are capable of imitating any pattern howsoever complicated. 
Almost ail of them have been working with machinery of their 
own fabrication yet their products have met with universal 
approbation and during the war were reserved to nieet the 
deiHfind of the military. 

The'' machinery required for the Screw Industry consists 
primarily of Heading Machines, Slotting Maclnnes and Screw 
Threading Machines. All these machines installed in the 
factories are perfectly automatic and arc run by electricity. 

Production. —The six factories engaged in the manu¬ 
facture of wood screws produce over five hundred tons of wood 
screws per annum. This production should not however be 
regarded as the optimum capacity of the Indian Industry. 
With gradual availability of sufficient wire and Government 
assistance with regard to protection, the industry can expand 
to a large extent. 

In addition to iron wood screws, brass wood screws arc also 
being manufactured in India. But the requirement of India for 
brass screws comes hardly to GO tons per annum and can easily 
be met from indigenous sources. 

Machine screws have also been successfully manufactured 
by the Indian factories. The Machine Screw Industry, how¬ 
ever, requires further improvement. 

Raw materials, —Hard bright steel wire, Spring Steel 
wire, Die Steel in rods are the main raw materials required for 
the industry. Steel wire has been supplied to the factories by 
the Indian Steel & Wire Products Ld., from Tatanagar but the 
supply has been limited and’ the factories had never had the 
opportunity during the period of the war to work to their full 
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capacity, 'f'he quality of the wire hitherto supplied to them was 
not best suited to the manufacture of quality screws. With the 
Indian Steel & Wire Products Ltd. supplying the free cutting 
steel wire as enVisaged by them the position is likely to be 
greatly improved in regard to the quality and finish of the 
products. In addition to the Indian Steel and Wire Products 
Ltd. very recently successful attempts have been made by 
Messrs. Mukand Iron & Steel Works Ld., of Bombay to manu¬ 
facture wire for the Screw Industry. Mukandas have an electric 
furnace in their factory which enables them to manufacture their 
own rods. They have set up a wire drawing plant which for the 
present can supply 700 tons of wire annually. It should further 
Ijc mentioned that Mukands have another factory at Lahore 
which is also equipped with electric furnace and it is understood 
that the manufacture of wire can be successfully undertaken by 
the Lahore factory as well. If that comes about the Screw 
Industry which is at present located in the Punjab vnW save 
immensely in railway freights and its locational disadvantage 
from the point of view of source of supply of raw material will 
have been removed. 

Difficulties. —During the war they manufactured almost 
entirely to meet the demand of the military and could spare 
very little for civil consumption. Now control on the supply of 
screws has been withdrawn and there is an ever increasing 
demand for their products. With the vast building programme 
underway it is considered that the optimum output of these 
factories may even fall shot of India’s requirements for screws. 
Rut the factories have plans for expansion and with additional 
installations of rnaebinery hope to be able to meet the entire 
demand. The termination of hostilities brought both fears 
and hopes—hopes of expansion and prosperity and fear of 
total annihilation by foreign manufacturers. With increasing 
shipping facilities the Indian market was open to the dangers 
of being flooded with foreign manufactured screws. 

In recognition of the contribution of the industry to the war 
effort and its importance to the national economy of the country, 
the question of stabilising the industry has engaged the attention 
of the Indian Government. Investigations were carried on by 
the Indian Tariff Board with a view to ascertaining the nature 
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and the extent of assistance and protection needed lor the deve¬ 
lopment of the industry. A joint representation on behalf of 
all the factories engaged in the production of screws of various 
types urged upon the Tariff Board the necflfssity of erecting a 
high Tariff wall against foreign imports. The Board, having 
considered the claim of the woodscrew industry held that the 
industry had qualified for the grant of protection in the transition 
period. The Government have accepted the recommendation of 
the Tariff Board and changed the existing revenue duty of 
00 per cent on iron and steel wood screws into a protective 
duty at the same rate. Other recommendations of the Board 
with regard to the supply of steel wire and assistance to the 
industry in obtaining up-to-date and efficient machinery have 
also bc?n accepted. 

Conclusion. —With the grant of protection and possibility 
of guarantee of a fixed annual turnover to meet the demand of 
various civil and military departments the Indian Screw 
Industry bids fair to an era of increased prosperity and 
commendable success. 
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^ 8-BOLTS, NUTS A RIVETS 

Introduction. —The manufacture of bolts, nuts and rivets 
started in India sc^e 50 years back but till the end of the Great 
War (1914) the production was small and concentrated in the 
hands of small businessmen. Attempts to manufacture bolts, 
nuts and rivets on a large scale may be said to have originated 
only recently with the establishment of Messrs, Guest Keen 
Williams Ltd,, at Calcutta. 

These are required for fastening structural and other 
engineering works. Their raw materials, namely, bars, rods 
and wires come from the main steel industry, ft is a necessary 
ancillary industry to engineering industries as well. 

Demand for bolts and nuts. —‘Before the war average 
imports of bolts, nuts and rivets amounted to roughly 23,700 
tons including nails. At that time Messrs. Guest Keen 
Williams Ltd., of Calcutta were by far the largest producers in 
the country. The imports of bolts, nuts and rivets during the 
5 years before the war of 1939 were as follows: — 

Years. Quantity 

(Tons) 

1934- 35 ... ... ... 23,307 

1935- 36 ... ... ... 28,522 

193G-37 ... ... ... 21,716 

1937- 38 ... ... ... 25.829 

1938- 39 ... ... ... 19,987 

( 

*bevelopment during the war: (1939).— When the 
war of .1909 broke out imports fell away as would be evidenced 
from the following figures of imports : — 


Years 



Quantity 

1939-40 

... 


14,581 

1940-41 

. • ■ 

t • # 

9,886 

1941-42 

• t • 

• 9 • 

10,767 

1942-43 

• • • 

• • • 

3,222 

1943-44 

4 ■ • 

• « • 

3,632 

1944-45 

« • r 

• f 1 

. 3,948 

i 


{!—20 
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But the demand for them considerably increased because they 
were required in structural work of the pre-fabrication and unit 
construction type. All the military buildings, aeroplane 
hangers, bridges etc., have to be fabricat(/d and carried in 
parts to the various theatres of war to be adjusted according 
to requirements. During the war in the then existing condi¬ 
tions the need for fastenings increased considerably. In order, 
therefore, to keep pace with the increasing demand, production 
of bolts, nuts and rivets was augmented which during the three 
crucial years of the war was as follows; — 

Years. Production in India. 

1942 ... ... W.C'OO tons. 

1943 ... ... ... 20,0&() „ 

1944 ... ... ... 30,000 „ 

The demand for these materials was estimated at about 
90,000 tons of which India could supply about 30,000. 

Present position. —Of all the producers of bolls, nuts and 
rivets in the country, Messrs. Guest Keen Williams Ltd., 
continue to be the largest producers, their annual production 
amounting to about 12,000 tons per annum. This company has 
greaty extended its workshop at Calcutta and has opened 
another workshop in Bombay. 

Messrs. Indian Steel & Wire Products Ltd., of Tatanagar, 
The National Iron & Steel Co., Calcutta and Messrs. Kaycee 
& Co., Ltd., Lahore are other big manufacturers of bolts and 
nuts in the country. 

Future outlook. —At the present moment the demand 
for bolts, nuts and rivets is not the same as it was during the 
war period but still the present normal demand is greater than 
that in the pre-war period. V/ith the huge building programme 
and construction of bridges, the Bolts & Nuts Industry is 
as.sured of a continued demand. The industry has definitely 
been established and can successfully compete with foreign 
• products, 5 
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. 6-EXPANDED metal 

latrodtiction, —Like many other industries Expanded 
Metal Industry in India also owes its inception and development 
to the world v^r II which devasting as it has been in its 
character has brought about a tremendous change in the indus¬ 
trial field of the country. The most noteworthy feature so far 
as this industry is concerned is the remarkable development it 
has made both qualitatively and quantitatively during the short 
period of 5 years of war. The industry was almost unknown in 
the country before 1989 when the war broke out. Imports from 
outside countries altogether ceased and the stocks available in 
the market were very limited. On ihc other hand on account of 
its wide applications in various forms of re-inforcenients there 
was a great demand from the Government for Defence require¬ 
ments. The scarcity of supplies thus created gave great impetus 
to indigenous enterprise and two factories (1) Messrs. Calcutta 
expanded Metal Manufacturing Co., Calcutta and (2) Indian 
Expanded Metals Ltd., Bombay which had come into being 
a little earlier started the production of Expanded Metal on a 
large scale. Their capacity to the full was utilised throughout 
the war to meet the war requirements. 

The demand, however was so great and urgent that the 
existing two factories could not meet the demand fully and 
the Director General of Munitions Production had to consider 
ways and means to increase the production further. The 
Government themselves ordered for two American plants for the 
manufacture of expanded metal. The delivery of the plants 
was, however, unduly delayed and by the time they were 
received in India the war on the continent of Europe had taken 
a different turn with the demands showing a sagging tendency. 
The Government, therefore, did not feel any urge to set up 
these plants themselves and were inclined to let them be sold 
out to Indian Industrialists. Accordingly these plants were sold 
out to Messrs. Kaycee Industries Ltd., Lahore and The 
Hindustan Wire and Metal Products Ltd., Calcutta. Thus two 
more factories came into the field in 1940-4G and the industry 
was more firmly established. 

Applications and demands.— The Expanded metals are 
largely used for fencing, screen pratitions and are most stiitable 
for enclosures, ventilators, window guards,; strong rooms, 
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lockers, open work flooring and a variety of othe^ purposes. 
Another and the most important use to which the expanded 
metals are put is for reinforcement and it is specially suitable 
for reinforcing concrete in roads, pavements, foundations, walls, 
floors, roofs, bridges, tanks, reservoirs, etc. It is also an ideal 
ground for plaster works and is very useful as a combined 
permanent centering and reinfotcement for concrete floor, roof 
and such other works. In the post-war plans of India’s all¬ 
round industrial development, concrete is bound to play an 
important part and there is no doubt that there will be much 
greater demand for expanded metals in the near future. There 
already exists a great demand for expanded metals from the 
various industries and this is bound to grow when adequate 
supplies are available. The expanded metal is adaptable to 
innumerable purposes and in western countries it is being 
constantly put to some new use. 

India’s Requirement of Expanded Metal before the 
war. —Before the war India was almost entirely dependent on 
imports for her requirements of expanded metal which came 
principally from the U. K., Germany and Belgium and in later 
years from Japan as well. 

During the live years immediately precceding the war the 
duty collections on imports of Expanded Metal which would 
give an idea of its demand were as follows: — 

1935- 36 ... . ... ... Rs. 5,84,000 

1936- 37 ... ... ... n 6,50,0*30 

1937- 38 ... ... ... M 5,00,000 

1938- 39 ... ... ... „ 6,70,000 

1939- 40 ... ... ... M 3,40,000 

« 

From these figures it would be seen that on an average the total 
demand of the country for Expanded Metal from overseas has 
been of an order of about fit lakhs of rupees. Reckoning at an 
average price of Rs. 200 to Rs. 300/- per ton about 2,000 tons 
of expanded metal were imported annually. 

Present time production.— Of the four factories 
engaged in the production of |Expanded Metal Kaycee Indus¬ 
tries Ltd., Lahore and Hindi^stan Wire and Metal Products 
Calcutta as already started haV^ started production only recently 
' atid are not yet working tojtheir full capacity. The present 
' tptel production of India is intthe neighbourhood. of 3,000 tons 
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a year of different sizes of mesh ranging from 6" mesh to 
mesh by one shift working. This is expected to be increased 
further to 4,000 tons in the near future. The country’s present 
demand is not morp than 3,000 tons, so that her entire require¬ 
ment can be met indigenously. 

Owing to various difficulties particularly with regard to the 
supply of sufficient quantities of steel which is the mam raw 
material of the industry it has not been possible to work to tire 
full capacity. With supply position getting easier, the produc¬ 
tion will be gradually increased. Recourse to double or treble 
shift can also be taken to step up production further if required. 

Difficulties: (Market).—The industry being new to 
India it is suffering from the teething trouble like all other 
industries. Previously only the English &rms had the mono¬ 
poly of the trade but afterwards a few Indian firms managed to 
obtain direct imports and these between themselves form a group 
of dealers known in the market and their co-opcration must 
necessarily be sought for any scheme of large scale sales-promo- 
tion. Although it is a handicap to new dealers, it is by no 
means a serious bottleneck and is gradually on the way to decline 
with the new ones getting into repute, building up better market- 

ing organisation of their own. 

Raw Materials.— Steel Sheets rightly squared which are 
principal raw materials for the industry and which have b^n 
obtainable with the Tatas only have not been regularly available 
owing to the all round steel shortage in the country. The 

situation is not likely to be changed materially very soon 

although its supply must be assured if an industry just in its 
infancy has to be established firmly. The quality of sheets has 


now improved. 

Transport.-Some of the manufacturers have been 
experiencing difficulties in the matter of booking their consign- 
Ims particularly where rt has to be carried on more than one 
Slway to As it is, expanded rnctal is manufactured » 

” nda^rd siae sheets C S to « 
diSr for°”tte * 

markets as are traversed by meter gauge lines. 

Imports -Government has agreed to assist the industry 
by intporti of 
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The industry in England is enabled to obtain rav material, at 
a concessional rate with the result that i£ free imports are per¬ 
mitted the indigenous industry which has to struggle hard to 
procure material and transport with adverse reactions on cost of 
production will be exposed to the dangers ot foreign competition 
which in its present stage it may not be able to face. 
Fortunately for the industry England is yet not in a position 
to export expanded metals on account of her own heavy require¬ 
ments for implementing their many schemes of post war 

reconstruction. 

Prices. —Shortage of raw material, inexact quality, 
transport difficulties, just when the industry is in its nascent 
stage, all have contributed towards increasing the cost of 

production. 

Before the war the price of imported material varied from 
-/!/- to -/8/- per sq. ft. When the supplies became scarce 
during war time the prices soared up and recorded a rise of 
about 500 per cent over the pre-war level. Although with strict 
control over profiteering the prices have again come down they 
are still selling at about double the pre-war prices. 


To remove wide disparity between the prices ruling with 
different manufacturers they have recently agreed to fix the 
following prices as maximum. 


S. W. M. 

Strand 

Diincusions, 

Price ex-factory 
per sq. ft. 



Rs. A. P. 

3" 

1 

1/4" xl/8" 

1/8" Xl/8" 

0 5 0 

0 3 3 

1. 1/2" 

1/8" xl/8" 
1/8" xl/16" 

0 5 6 

0 4 0 

1" 

1/8" xl/8" 
1/8" xl/16" 

0 7 p 

0 5 6 

3/4" 

1/8" xl/8" 
1/8" Xl/16" 
8/32" X i8ia 
8/32" X 2(ia 

0 10 0 

0 7 3 

0 6 0 

0 5 9 

1/2" 

1/8" xl/8" 
8/82" X 1/36" 

0 10 9 

0 10 0 

; 

8/32" X 

0 9 0 

/ 

> 

8/32" X 2(|G 

-t 

0 8 9 
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Apart from giving facility to the consumers this tentative 
arrangement will strengthen the Government in keeping its 
doors closed against foreign imports. 

Goxuslusion. —^Looking at the stage of development 
attained by the industry during thp period of war through 
mutual help and co-operation with the Government and its 
ability now to meet in full the demand of the country and to 
further step up production if re(5uired, it can easily be said with¬ 
out any prejudice that the Expanded Metal industry is now 
firmly established in India. If the co-operation of the 
Government and the Railway is continued in the matter of pur¬ 
chase for their requirements for some time to come till further 
reduction in the cost of production is effected, a time will have 
come when the industry would no longer be in need of any 
assistance from the Government to face foreign competition here 
but will successfully be able to compete with them in foreign 
markets as well. 
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* SECTION III 

non-ferrous metal industry 


The gift bestowed upon India, of abundant natural 
resources which enables her to be a potential industrial country 
is our heritage. But it is deplorable that India has yet to depend 
on foreign countries for her non-ferrous metals and alloys require¬ 
ments. Her inability to take the due place amongst other 
advanced industrial nations is inextricably linked up with the 
policy of the imperialist economic administration. India’s 
knowledge of common non-ferrous metals and alloys dates back 
to the dawn of civilization. She had a glorious past in pro¬ 
cessing exquisite articles made of metals, the technique and 
beauty of which still remain unsurpassed. Alloying of brass 
and bellmetals, and manufacture of utensils and articles of 
art by processes of hammering and casting had been and arc 
still being carried on with great technique and precision. In 
the absence of scientific means of technical control the artisans 
developed ingenious methods by which they could determine 
the correct temperature of molten metals and also the hardness 
of metals. During the period of Moghul Dynasty Copper was 
extracted and attempts were made to produce munitions, 
remnants of which may perhaps still be found. This is the 
background of our past as far as manufacture of non-ferrous 
metals is concerned. 

The relative position of India with regard to supply of 
industrial minerals has been given by Mr. D. N. Wadia, the 
mineral adviser to the Government of India as follows: — 

* T. Minerals of which our exportable supplies can dominate 
the world market: — 


Iron Ore, Titetnium ore, Mica. 

2. Minerals of which our exportable surplus forms an 


important factor: — 

Manganese ore 
Bauxite 
Magnesite 
Refractory minerals 
Natural abrasives 
Steatite 


Silica 

Gypsum 

Monumental granites 
Monazite 
Beryllium 
Corrunduro 


B-21 
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3. Minerals in which India may be considered self-suffi¬ 
cient for present needs and those of the immediate future: — 


Coal 

Cement materials 
Aluminium ore 
Gold 

CoppOr ore 
Chrome ore 
Building stones 
Marble 
Slate 

Industrial clays 
Limestone and Dolomite 
Mineral Pigments 
Sodium Salt and Alkalies 
Alum 


Glass sand 

Pyrite 

Borax 

Felspars 

Nitrates 

Phosphates 

Zircon 

Arsenic 

Antimony 

Barytes 

Precious and semi-precious 
stones 
Vanadium 
Rare earths 


4. Minerals for which 
entirely on foreign imports: — 

Silver 

Nickel 

Petroleum 

Sulphur 

Lead 

Zinc 

Tin 

Mercury 


India has to depend largely or 

Tungesten 

Molybdenum 

Platinum 

Graphite 

Potash 

Asphalt 

Fluorides”. 


The progress of India’s mineral and metal industries during 
the last 50 years has been slow on account of lack of bold 
policy on the part of the Government, absence of basic indus¬ 
tries and technical skill, absence of facilities for prospecting, 
mining and utilisation of minerals. 

The non-ferrous metals industries as they are at present 
carried on in India can be grouped as follows;— 

(1) Production of virgin metals from Indian ore deposits. 
This is primary production. 

(2) Reclamation of metSals and alloys from scrap, That 
is secondary prodr|ction, 
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(3) Processing of metals into semi-manufactures; and 

(4) Fabricating and casting industries which make 
finished products out of sheets, rods, wires etc. 

(1) Production of virgin metals.— At present India 
produces, aluminium, copper, antimony and lead in the follow¬ 
ing quantities: — 


Name of metal 

Anniinl jiroduction 
(Ijong toii.s; 

Percentage of 
present 
production to 
consumption 

r 

1 

Aluminium 

1 

800 (from Indian 
Bauxite) 

1,600 (from Imported 
Alumina) 

1 

y 30 to 40% 

Copper 

6,000 

15 to 20% 

Antimony 

250 

76% 

Lead 

100 

Less than 1% 


From the above table it would be seen that the present 
production of primary metals is not large. Before the war only 
copper was produced. Aluminium, Antimony and Lead pro¬ 
duction were started during the war. 

« 

(2) Reclamation of Metals and alloys from scrap.— 

This industry also developed during the war and now there arc 
several firms engaged in this industry. 

(3) Processing of metals and alloys.— The semi-manu¬ 
facturing industry has been developed to a large extent as a 
result of scarce conditions of supply owing to stoppage of 
imports during the war. Most of the leading serai-manufacturing 
establishments have plans for installing modern plants and 
equipment which would greatly expand the present capacity of 
Indian semi-manufacturing industries. 
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{4) Fabricating and Casting Industry.— cTh^ hianu- 
facture of aluminium and brass utensils, aluminium stationery 
and table ware are carried on a large scale and there is a large 
number of small foundries which cast non-ferrous metals. 

The foregoing survey will indicate that when the war broke 
out rather serious was the position that faced the Government 
with regard to non-ferrous metals. Stringent controls over the 
use of non-ferrous metals were introduced. The United Nations 
set up the Combined Raw Materials Board which carried out a 
careful survey in regard to the statistical position of each of the 
important raw materials. India supplies during the war were 
obtained through the Non-ferrous Metals Control established in 
the United Kingdom. The increased war demand for non- 
ferrous metals and their manufactures led to the development of 
virgin metal industry in the country and this had remarkable 
influence on the mining of ore and the refining of scrap. Great 
stimulus was also given to the production of various alloys and 
processing of metals and alloys for electrical, automobiles and 
ship-building industries. These developments are surveyed in 
the pages that follow. 
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, 1—ALMINIUM INDUSTRY 

Introduction. —Indian Aluminium Industry, before the 
war (i.e. manufacture of metal from ore) was non-existent in 
India. The idea of manufacturing Aluminium out of Indian 
Bauxite was put into practical shape, for the first time, by the 
Aluminium Corporation of India Ltd. which was floated as a 
public limited company in September 1937. It was decided to 
extract alumina by the Bayer’s process and to reduce such 
alumina through electrolytic process with high amperage. On 
this basis, the necessary plant and machinery were ordered by 
the Company from the Continent. As hydro-electric power was 
not easily available, it was necessary to run the factory on power 
generated from coal and this led the promoters of the industry 
to establish the factory at the pit-head of a coal mine near 
Asansol. Unfortunately the machinery ordered could not reach 
the works due to the outbreak of the war in 1939. Consequently 
no progress could be made and the management was taken over 
by the famous Singhania House of Cawnporc. Vigorous efforts 
were made before the new management could obtain the neces¬ 
sary plant with the help of the Government. The Corporation 
started producing Aluminium from September 1942. The 
factory consists of 3 main parts (1) The Alumina plant. 
(2) the Smelter consisting of a cell house where anhydrous 
Alumina is reduced electrolytically in Sodeberg type furnaces to 
pure aluminium metal and (3) the Paste plant where petroleum 
coke is converted into paste for use in the Sodeberg anodes of 
the reduction furnaces. 

•In addition to the Aluminium Corporation of India, 
another firm, namely, the Indian Aluminium Company, an 
offshoot of the famous Aluminium Canadian Interest is using 
imported alumina and reducing it in Travancore state. 

In 1937 British and Canadian experts carried out a survey 
of India’s potentialities of Aluminium production which resulted 
into the establishment of Aluminium Production Company of 
India Ltd. which is now known as tlie Indian Aluminium 
Company Ltd. The plan of this Company was (1) to produce 
alumina from Sndian bauxite at Ranchi (2) to convert alumina 
into aluminium ingots at Alwaye (Travancore State) because 
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of the accessibility of cheap hydro-electric power there and (3) 
into various shapes at Belur near Calcutta in order to be 
near the centre of market. The Belur Works of the 
Company came into operation in 1941 for using imported 
aluminium ingots and scrap. The second part of their scheme 
materialised in March 1943 when the Indian Aluminium Com¬ 
pany reduced imported aluminia to aluminium ingots at their 
works at Alwaye. The Company, since its start nine years 
ago, has continued prospecting and development work on its 
bauxite properties near Lohardaga in the Bihar province and 
also carried out a certain amount of prospecting work on 
deposits in other areas. This Company has acquired additional 
mining lease in 1945. The Company aims at making sure of 
a sufficient supply of bauxite for the operation of its works, and 
of any reasonable future expansion, for a period of fifty years. 

The Indian Aluminium Company’s Alumina Works at 
Muri Junction in Bihar are still under construction and all the 
major items of imported equipment have already been received. 

Location ot the Industry. —The factory of the Aluminium 
Corporation of India which alone produced alumina from Indian 
bauxite is situated 7 miles east of Asansol and at a distance of 
about 25 miles from Calcutta. The raw materials for the manu¬ 
facture of aluminium are (1) Bauxite (2) Cryolite, and (3') Caustic 
Soda. Bauxite from which aluminium is produced is found 
in many parts of India. Bauxite occurs in Belgaum and 
Klblhapur, Thana and Khaira in Bombay; Ranchi plateau in 
Bihar; Jubbulpore and Balaghat districts of C. P.; Shevaroy 
hills in Salem and in Kashmir. The majority of Indian 
bauxite deposits are easily workable though transport is a 
problem. In composition, the Indian bauxite deposits are of a 
high grade and suitable for modern methods of purification and 
reduction. The reserves of high grade bauxite in India is 
roughly estimated at 250 million tons. For the economic pro¬ 
duction of aluminium, bauxite must have a minimum alumina 
content of 62% and a maximum silica content of 5% and, 
fortunately, the Indian deposits satisfy these conditions. In 
fact some of the Indian bauxite deposits contain as much as 
62% of aluminium oxide. Tfee Aluminium Corporation of India 
draw their bauxite from ; their own miness at Raiwffii about 
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300 miles from Asansol. Cryolite has got to Ije imported but 
the quantity required is small compared with the tonnage of 
aluminium processed. Caustic soda is available locally. 
Close by are the collieries and the power station which supply 
electric power and steam for use in the factory and the 
collieries. 

r 

Similarly the Indian Aluminium Company, as already 
described, has got its mining properties near Lohardaga in the 
province of Bihar which is very near to its proposed works which 
are under construction at Muri junction. In addition the Com¬ 
pany owns some property near Belgaum in the Bombay 
presidency. The coal deposits in this case also arc near at 
hand. In order to get the advantage of cheap electric power 
which is the most important factor of production in aluminium 
in countries like Canada, the Company has established its 
reduction works at Alwaye. It would be seen that the trans¬ 
port charges of alumina when produced at Muri and transported 
to Alwaye would be offset by the availability of cheap hydro¬ 
electric power. 

Production. —The present productive capacity of 
Aluminium Industry in India may be taken at 3,500 tons per 
annum for each of the two factories. This will meet the entire 
demand of India for aluminium. The Aluminium Corpora¬ 
tion of India are manufacturing the metal from alumina pro¬ 
duced from Indian bauxite and turning them into bars, sheets 
and circles. They have also plans for the manufacture of a 
large range of consumer goods. All these three stages of pro¬ 
duction are carried on -at their works near Asansol. In case of 
the Indian Aluminium Company Limited their alumina works 
have not so far started. Their reduction works at Alwaye treat 
imported alumina and have operated to the full capacity having 
regard to the availability of power. They manufacture ingots, 
sheets, and circles. The manufacture of aluminium ingot into 
sheets is carried on at their rolling mills at Belur near Calcutta 
where they possess a most up-to-date and complete rolling 
mill capable of producing aluminium sheets in all commercial 
forms and sizes. They have extended their works and installed 
equipment for the production of strong aluminium alloy sheet 
which is extensively used for air-craft, transportation and other 
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industrial applications. The present productions of sheets is 
estimated at 3,000 tons per year. Besides, India is producing 
foils, castings etc. Development of the industry in other direc¬ 
tions, for example, tubes, rods and wires and cables is called for. 


The Indian Aluminium Industry has been able to effect a 
smooth transition from war to peace time production without any 
appreciable drop in production or employment. The industry 
is fully technically equipped. The Indian Aluminium Company 
have got Indian technicians trained in Canada who have come 
back and are giving the industry the advantage of their training 
and experience. 


Foreign Competition, —Before the war aluminium was 
imported into India in the following quantities. 

Year Total Tons. 


1930/3 


i 


81G2 


1937/38 



1938/39 


3893 


But during the war and after, the demand for aluminium 
has gone up and the industry need not fear the prospect of 
over-production. 

The greatest danger, however, to the Indian industry is the 
enormous increase in the production of aluminium during the 
war (1939) especially in Canada, Japan, America etc. To give 
an idea of the enormous increase, it may be slated that according 
to the Canadian Minister of Munitions, Mr. Howe, the produc¬ 
tion in Canada was as follows: — 


1939 


83,000 short tons. 



3,35,000 „ 


1943 


5,03,000 „ „ 


making the Canadian capadty in 1913 equal to the total world 
production of aluminium in 1937. This flood of over-production 
will mean reduced world sdling prices and Indian Companies 
will not find it easy to e^st under such competition without 
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protwtive duties. But prcrtective duties will be a sham and will 
only mean protection to foreign interests if the latter in the 
meanwhile capture Indian Companies under the stress of their 
financial difficulties owing to abnormally low world prices. 

International Control of Aluminium— Owing to the 
following reasons the aluminium industry has almost always 
been dominated by a small number of firms: 

(1) for the electrolytic separation of the metal, a large 
investment is required, 

(3) supplies of the economic raw materials are limited, 

(3) the processes of production are complex, and 

(4) the established interests have been against the rise of 
new units. 

Before 1914 for instance the whole world production of 
aluminium was controlled by four Continental and one American 
Companies. In 1931 a strong cartel was established under the 
name of Alliance Aluminium Company of Basle. It rigidly 
* limited production by fixing quotas. Its life was to be 99 years 
but it is understood it was abolished during the war period. 


Protection to the Industry. —Prior to the war of 1939 
the largest producers of aluminium in the world were Germany 
and Canada. In 1935, out of a total production of 250,000 
tons Germany alone accounted for 72^i. During the war on 
account of huge demand for war purposes, the production of 
aluminium has considerably increased. Among the countries 
producing aluminium; Canada tops the list and the Aluminium 
Company of Canada exerts a dominating influence over this 
industry. Therefore the Indian Industry will have to face a 
serious competition from foreign countries in the years to come. 
The industry, therefore, was promised Governmental assistance 
even during the war and immediately the Tariff Board was set 
up, the industry applied for protection. 


The Tariff Board, after careful examination, recqminended 
a scheme of protective duty^cum-subsidy to the industry for the 
period ending March, 1949. On the basis of a selling price to 

s-w 
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the consumer of Rs. 1,600 per ton for ingots and* Rs. 2,450 
per ton for sheets and circles a specific duty of Rs. 590/> per ton 
on imports of ingots and sheets and circles has been recom¬ 
mended. The Board has estimated the fair selling price of 
ingots produced by the Indian Aluminium Co., Ltd., at 
Rs. 2,417 per ton in 194G-1947, Rs. 2,186 in 1947-1948 and 
Rs. 1.900/- in 1948-49; the fair selling price for the Aluminium 
Corporation of India Ltd., has been estimated at Rs. 2,448/- 
per ton in 1946-47, Rs. 2,176 in 1947-48 and Rs. 1,868 in 
1948-49. 

In order to cover the difference between the fair selling 
prices or costs of production and the selling prices to the con¬ 
sumer fixed by the Board, it is recommended that the Aluminium 
Company should be paid a subsidy of Rs. 817/- per ton during 
the six months October-March 1946-17, Rs. 086/- per Ion in 
1947-48 and Rs. 300/- in 1948-49. The Corporation should be 
paid a subsidy of Rs. 848/-, Rs. 076/- and Rs. 268/- per ton 
respectively during the three periods. 

The Board has also recommended that production of 
aluminium should be encouraged, specifications should be pres-' 

cribed to ensure the purity of the metal and rolling mills should 

be helped to procure modern and up-to-date equipment from 

abroad. 

The Government of India have carefully considered the 
report of the Tariff Board and have come to the conclusion that 
aluminium is a “key” industry, which should be developed in 
India. They feci, however, that the Tariff Board’s report 
raises various issues of great importance, and have, therefbre, 
decided to appoint an official committee to carry out a further 
investigation of a technical nature. 

Government have deferred passing orders on Board’s report 
until the proposed investigation has been carried out. Pending 
completion of the Committee’s enquiry, the existing pool 
arrangement for aluminium, 1^ which imports and local produc¬ 
tion are pooled together and a common price fixed, modified to 
suit changed conditions, will be continued. The Industries and 
Supplies Department of the government of Bndia will extend 
the arrangement to cover alu^indum gheets and circleg as well. 
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Aluminium Fabricating Industry.— There are three 
important industries connected with Aluminium (1) The produc¬ 
tion of metal from bauxite (2) fabrication of the metal into bars, 
sheets, castings etc.; and (3) manufacture of consumer goods 
like utensils, containers etc. In the preceding paragraphs wc 
have given details of the first two industries. Now a word may 
be said about the manufacture of consumer goods out of 
aluminium. In the field of this industry the first attempt 
appears to have been made by the Indian Aluminium Co., Ltd., 
in Madras in 1912 which came to grief in 1939. Of all the manu¬ 
facturers of consumer goods out of aluminium, the firms of 
Messrs. Jeqvanlal & Co. was by far the largest who established 
their first factory in 1918 in Calcutta and a factory in each of 
the important towns of India and in Rangoon and Aden. 

After the war of 1914, competition from foreign countries 
into the Indian Market grew and Messrs, jeewan Lai & Co. were 
merged with a Canadian Company which emerged as Jeewanlal 
(1929) Ltd. The Company purchased the Indian Aluminium 
Co. also which was liquidated in 1939 as stated above. In 
addition to Messrs. Jeewanlal (1929) Ltd., there are other 
important factories in the field and India to-day manufactures 
all sorts of aluminium goods. This industry is now definitely 
established and need not fear foreign competition. 

Conclusion.—Aluminium Industry has a bright future in 
all its forms. Aluminium has come to great prominence 
especially during the war because it played a great part in the 
automobiles, aircraft, chemical and other industries. Although 
motor cars and aeroplanes have not yet begun to be manu¬ 
factured in India,' a good beginning has been made in the 
assembly of cars and repair and maintenance of aeroplanes. 
Under the existing conditions of India both these industries 
must get encouragement and the use of aluminium is bound to 
• increase. Besides, owing to its lightness and comparative 
cheapness aluminium is required in many other industries like 
Electrical, Chemical and Metallurgical etc. For example, for 
the manufacture of blades of ejearic fans, containers for 
medicines, soaps etc. and for de-oxidising steel, manufacture of 
articles like window frames, stationery and table ware, increas¬ 
ing use is now made of aluminium. The wa,r pf 1939 has shown 
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the great importance of aluminium which was Used in the 
manufacture of auxiliary parts of electrical transformers, field 
telephone parts, posts and telegraph requirements, sirens, air¬ 
crafts, scientific instruments, bodies of motor cars and furniture 
etc. The present demand for aluminium in India is very 
substantially in excess of pre-war imports while increasing 
industrialisation of the country is opening up new opportunities 
for the industry. Thus we would find that the Indiah 
Aluminium Industry need have no fear of lack of market and 
with the prospect of protection in sight the future of the industry 
is definitely assured. 



2-COPPER INDUSfRr 


Introduction. —The earliest attempt at prospecting of 
copper mines was made ■ in the district of S'inghbhum by a 
European firm of the name of Cape Copper Company in the 
year 1908. But owing to economic reasons as well as excessive 
flooding of the mines, the project was abandoned in 1922. The 
first successful attempt was made by another European firm of 
the name of Indian Copper Corporation who took over the 
mines from the Cape Company. They got themselves fully 
equipped with technical and financial resources and produced 
the first refined copper in 1929. 

Location of the Industry.— Copper pyrite (Chalco- 
pyrite) is the principal ore from which copper is refined. These 
deposits are fairly widely obtained in India. They are found in 
Jaipur State; Kumaun and Kangra Valleys in the Himalayas; 
in the Mysore State; in the Singbhum and Baragunda near 
Parasnath Hills and in the Sikim State. At all these centres 
copper was smelted in the past from pyrite ores for the manu¬ 
facture of principal alloys of copper like brass and bronze. The 
copper content of Indian ore is about 2'5 per cent, and from this 
point of view the Indian resources in this mineral may be consi¬ 
dered as small sq far as the present is concerned. 

Production. —At present only one mining concern in the 
Singhbhum area namely the Indian Copper Corporation of 
India produces 6,000 tons of copper by treating about 350,000 
tons of ore. This product, however, is inferior to the product 
of larger refineries of countries like Africa and the U. S. A., 
because Indian Copper Corporation produce fire-refined copper 
and have no electrolytic plant the absence of which makes them 
unable to exclude a small proportion of nickel which prevents the 
use of copper in the electrical and wire drawing industries. 

COPPER AND COPPER ALLOY SEMI¬ 
MANUFACTURES 

Brass and Copper Sheet and Strip.— The Indian 
Copper Corporation are the biggest producers of hot rolled brass 
sheets although there are several firms producing brass sheets. 
They produce annually about 8,000 tons of brass sheets upto 
21 S. W. G. They are intending to put up a new cold mill 
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which would increase their production of brass sheets upto 
13,000 tons per year. The annual production of yellow-metal 
sheets during the war amounted to about 10,000 tons. This 
means that, at present, Indian production of brass sheets is not 
sufficient to meet even her pre-war demand which came to about 
30,000 tons. It will, therefore, be necessary to encourage one or 
more of the firms at present engaged in rolling brass sheets to 
import up-to-date rolling mills, melting furnaces, and auxilliary 
equipment for the production of sheets and strips upto 
30 S. W. G. 

During tlie war, a useful development took place in the 
production of tea-lead for the lining of tea chests. This line 
of production was, however, given up due to non-availability of 
lead and the technical equipment of this industry was geared on 
to the production of cold-rolled brass and copper sheets upto 
30 S. W. G. With the availability of lead, this capacity might 
again be switched on to the production of tea-lead. 

Brass and Copper rods, bars and shapes and 
tubes. —For the manufacture of brass and copper bars and 
rods there are several firms all over India who hot and cold 
roll rods and bars. During the war these firms have produced 
them in sizes ranging betwees and 3" diameter. The quality, 
however, has not been upto the mark and it is necessary that 
an extrusion press of about 53,000 ton capacity to meet the 
demand for rods, bars, shapes and tubes of brass and copper be 
established. 

Brass and Copper Wire. —Large quantities of wire are 
being made in India, but wire of small coils of about 7 lbs. in 
weight only has so far been produced whereas imported wire 
may be in coils of upto 100 lbs. in weight. Indian brass and 
copper wires come upto a reasonable standard though they lack 
perfection and accuracy of gauge and temper. 

The demand for brass and copper wire in India is very 
great. They are used in zari manufacture, in making rivets, 
screw, and nails and also for packing, binding and nxany other 
purposes. The electrical industry consumes good quantity of 
electrolytic copper wire and cables. During the war, th? 
production of cables and wires has increased considerably and 
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« 

there is no doUbt that the industry can meet the Indian 
requirements. 

Market. —Before the war, in addition to her annual pro¬ 
duction, India used to import about 9,000 tons of copper both 
wrought and un-wrought excluding telephone and telegraph 
wires. Brass to the tune of 16,000 tons, on an average, was 
imported. On account of the development of electrical indus¬ 
tries, past and present, it is expected that India’s demand of 
copper for base alloys would be in the neighbourhood of 
30,000 tons per year and that of electrolytic copper about 
20,000 tons. It would thus be seen that India’s production of 
6,000 tons of fire-refined copper seems very insignificant. As 
against this production, world output of copper in 1938 was 
20,31,000 metric tons. World’s largest producers of copper are 
the U. S. A., .South America, Canada, Northern Rodhesia and 
Belgium Congo. India, therefore, will have to increase her 
production of virgin copper for which immediate and thorough 
prospecting and exploratory work of the copper deposits should 
be taken in hand and possibilities of imports of copper ore from 
neighbouring countries like Burma for refining in India should 
be explored. 

International Control. —After the war of 1914, world 
producing capacity increased with the development of new low 
cost producers while world consumption failed to keep pace 
even before 1929 and the demand came down substantially 
during the period of the depression. Then came an international 
cartel which managed to maintain the prices at an artificially 
high level. In 1926 the producers in the U. S. A. organised 
the Copper Exporters Inc., who admitted foreign firms as non¬ 
voting members. The object of this institution was to prevent 
manipulation, eliminate middlemen, and “stabilise prices.’’ 
The stabilisation of prices was a hoax and this organisation 
took the prices upwards which at one time went up as high as 
34 cents a pound. In 1935 the copper producers concluded an 
agreement providing for co-operative marketing and price policy 
among the non-American producers. These people were all low 
cost producers. They applied themselves to increase produc¬ 
tion rather than the prices. In early 1937 all restrictions on 
productiem were removed by the Cartel and it was announced 
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■ that restrictions would be re-imposed if the prices fell far below 
the then existing levels. 

The history of international control of copper production 
and price policy offers an object lesson for India, a country 
which is embarking on so many developmental schemes and 
which would require increasing quantities of copper. If the 
pre-war history of copjier control is to repeat itself, it is worth¬ 
while to consider the establishment of a world’s consumers 
organisation which would protect the consumers interest. 

—We have surveyed in the foregoing para¬ 
graphs the present position of virgin copper production and pro¬ 
duction of copper and copper alloy semi-manufactuirers. The 
existing production capacity of virgin copper gives no indication 
of any expansion in the near future. Finns producing fire 
refined copper should be regarded as manufacturers of hot 
rolled brass sheets rather than of copper, as they have not the 
capacity to compete with imported copper in the open market 
but are able to compete successfully in the field of brass sheet 
behind the protective tariff on brass sheet imports. The average 
annual requirement of copper comes to about 50,000 tons against 
the present production of 6,000 tons. To meet the gap steps 
as indicated above will have to be taken. So far as fabricators 
are concerned they have already been protected by the removal 
of import duty on virgin copper and, it is anticipated Govern¬ 
ment would take necessary measures to protect them by imposing 
heavy import duties on all semi-manufactures that are produced 

locally. 
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IntrcMluctiozi. —Indian lead ores have been mined in tlie 

« « 

past at a number of places in considerable quantities but so. far 
no large deposits have been located. Production of leaf! from 
Indian ore on a sizeable scale was undertaken towards the close 
of war of 19-S9 in Bihar. In addition to this, lead pipes, sheets 
and accumulated plates have been manufactured on a fairly 
large scale. 


Location of the industry. —Lead ores which are metal- 
lurgically known “Galena” occur at many places in India. The 
known occurrences are those of Manbhum and Drug Districts of 
C. P.; Hazaribagh in Bihar; and Datia and Gwalior in Central 
India. A good proportion of these ores is argentiferrous, yield¬ 
ing a few ounces of silver for a ton of ore. The Bihar smelter is 
situated within easy access of the mines. In Jaipur state too 
some quantities of lead ore are mined. 


Production : (V) Virgin metal .—The present production of 
the Bihar smelter is about 100 tons a year which is insignificant 
as compared to the demand which comes to about 8,000 tons of 
lead both wrought and unwrought. India, Itherefore, will have 
still to depend for her requirements on imports. To increase 
Indian production all the occurrences of lead ore will require 
thorough prospecting and inspection, before they can be dis¬ 
carded as uneconomic. 


(2) Lead sheets .—India at present is producing lead sheets 
upto >3^ of width. Demand for sheets upto 8' width are consider¬ 
ably and is likely to augment in the future because of the develop¬ 
ment which has taken place in the chemical industry. 

It is, therefore, necessary that the manufacture of wider 
sheets is encouraged in order to meet the existing and potential 
demands. Lead-sheets are also used in tea industries and 
building construction. It is understood that in place of lea4 
sheets the tea industry can usefully take to aluminium foil for 
tea chest lining which will minimise the necessity of importing 
lead to that extent. 

* 

I 

(5) Accumulator plates.—They are required for secondaiy 
batteries and are produced at present at Calcutta, Bombay and 
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Bangalore and some other places. It Is understood that the 
Indian productive capacity for accumulator plates can be 
increased to meet all the Indian requirements locally. 

{4) Lead fifes .—^Lead pipes are being manufactured in 
India by Messrs. D. Waldie & Co., Ltd., in sizes ranging from 
3/8" to 6" internal diameter. The present productive capacity 
of the factory is about 500 tons which can be increased to 
800 tons ultimately. Before the war the demands for lead pipes 
were met from imports which w'ere as follows: 

1936- 37 ... ... ... 500 tons. 

1937- 3S ... ... ... 700 „ 

1938- 39 ... ... ... 550 „ 

Lead pipes are mostly used for household pipe fittings and 
for the construction of chemical plants. It is qot expected that 
the present Indian capacity can meet the demand as demand 
for lead pipes has now' considerably expanded. 

International Control of lead.— It would be interesting 
and instructive to make a study of international control of lead. 
After the first war of 1914 there was no agreement 
between the lead producers of the world till 1931 when all 
the producers except the U. S. A. agreed to cut down produc¬ 
tion by 20%| in order to keep up prices but the prices dropped 
sharply in 1933 when the Cartel came to grief as a result of 
combined effort of devaluation of sterling and the imposition of 
a tariff barrier by Britain on lead coming from non-empire 
countries. In 1935 the lead producers came to a new agreement 
which was very flexible as it did not try the quota system of 
production but had provided for increased output by giving 
notice. 

Gonclucdon. —The war of 1939 has shown beyond doubt 
that a Lead Smelting Industry is an absolute necessity for the 
country. The present produco:, namely, the Eastern Smelting 
Company is intending to insta^ a modern blast furnace capable 
of producing about 1,000 tons of lead per month. Since consi- 
' derable expenditure is involved in proving the ore reserves, it is 
necessary for the Government to undertake the proving of the 
mines themselves, Redaction in freight r^tes on ores and raw 
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materials, factilities for imports of plant and machinery are 
other directions in which Government help is necessary. If, 
however, the Indian reserves are not found satisfactory, 
Government should help in importing ores or concentrates from 
outside India. During the war, the demand for lead pipes 
increased considerably and it is anticipated that it might reach 
a peak figure of about 25,000 tons within the first five years. 
It is, therefore, extremely essential that the Indian lead Indus¬ 
try bo'th in its primary and secondary forms should be consider¬ 
ably expanded. 
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4—ANTIMONY 

Introduction, —The Antimony Industry was started in 
India by Messrs. Beed Bros. Ltd., who established their plant in 
Bengal just before the war of 19^9, for the refining of antimony 
from imported ore, but on account of difficulties in getting 
antimony ore from Burma during the war they had to close 
down and their production was also .very small. Nothing is at 
present known about the activities of this firm in the fields of 
antimony refining. But the stoppage of imports of antimony 
from outside and increasing demand at home led some Bombay 
industrialists to refine antimony from indigenous ore which re¬ 
sulted in the floatation of the Star Metal Refinery in 1940. This 
firm established its factory at Vikroli in the suburbs of Bombay 
and obtained its ore from the Chitral State in the N. W. F. P. 
where the firm acquired exclusive mining rights. It was decided 
to treat this ore in Bombay. The firm was fortunate in pro¬ 
curing the services of a leading expert metallurgist who helped 
in designing and erecting the refinery and continues to be its 
consulting technical expert. Antimony for the first time began 
to be produced in India from indigenous ore. 

Location of the Industry. —Antimony ore, known as 
stibhite in metallurgical parlance occurs at Shagor in Chitral 
State and at the Shinghee Glacier in Lahal in Kangra district of 
the Punjab. Both these sources arc highly inaccessible requiring 
man-handled transport over liigh passes and long distances 
before reaching the rail-head at Pathankot or Peshawar. The 
Bombay refinery treats the Chitral ores which have to travel a 
distance of over 15 hundred miles. 

The mines are 200 miles away from the railhead. The 
road linking the mines to the railhead passes through rugged 
hilly tracts and high mountain passes. There is a motorable 
road for most of the distance but about 40 miles of the road on 
both sides of the Lohari pass (11,000 ft. high) is still not nia.de 
and ore has to be transported on mules or coolie heads. Besides, 
the pass is covered with snow during winter when transport is 
not.possible at all. The mines; are also at a great height and 
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ore has to be brought down to; the valley for transporting 
further. There is no power available on this side and the 
jnining operations are done bj^ hand., It will, therefore, be 
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seen that the industry is not very well situated so far :.s the 
availability of its raw materials is concerned. In the case of 
location of this industry availability of market and technical 
labour predominate. Some of the difficulties connected with 
the supply of raw material can be removed by: — 

(1) A good thorough road-link between the mines and 
the rail-head. 

(2) Developing hydro-electric power at the mines for 
working them mechanically. 

(3) Providing aerial ropeways for the transport of ores, 

and 

(4) Devising a scheme to concentrate the ores at the mines 
and bring only the concentrate to Bombay to 
minimise the transport cost. 

Production. —The smelter at Bombay can produce about 
300 tons of antimorry per year which is about the total consump¬ 
tion in India. On account of the factors enumerated above 
with regard to the difficulties in the supply of raw material, the 
cost of production is high. But with the stabilisation of general 
prices the cost of production is likely to come down. On the 
refinery side the process is complete and there does not seem 
much room for effecting economies. 

The management have already effected economy in the cost 
of production by getting up a special kind of furnace known 
as “shaft furnace”. 

Protection to Industry. —After the Tariff Board was 
appointed by the Government of India the industry applied for 
Tariff protection in order to be able to compete with foreign 
antimony. 

The Board, having considered this claim, submitted a 
report to Government. Its recommendations were, however, 
based on the assumption that the industry would depend 
exclusively on the indigenous ore, and were later modified when 
it was found that imported ore was being used. The Board 
considers that the industry is established on sound ^business 
lines and enjoys natural advantages. It has recommended the 
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grant of protection to the industry its main revised recommenda¬ 
tions being as follows:— 

(i) A protective duty of Rs. tiO per cent, should be 
levied up to the end of March 1949; 

(k) The specific duty should be modified under section 
4(i) of the Indian Tariff Act of 1934 in the light of 
any variation in the c.i.f. price of star antimony 
imported from anywhere above Rs. 90 or below 
Rs. 80 per cwt. j 

(iii) There should be separate heads in the Tariff 
Schedule for antimony and antimony crude. The 
specific duty on antimony crude should be 70 per cent, 
of the duty Icveid on antimony metal; 

(jv) Government should pay a subsidy to the Refinery in 
respect of actual sales, equal to the difference 
between the sale price of Rs. 150 per cwt. and the 
actual cost of production in 1947 but not exceeding 
Rs. 13 per cwt. The payment of subsidy should be 
similarly determined at the end of 1948 in the light 
of actual cost of production in 1948; 

(t/) In consideration of the grant of subsidy the Refinery 
should give an undertaking that all antimony would 
be sold at a maximum price of Rs. 150 per cwt. 

(vi) The Central Government in the Department of 
Industries and Supplies should give every assistance 
to the Mining Company to secure a generating 
plant for working the floatation plant at the 
mine head; , 

(vti) The Central Government in the Department of 
Labour should examine the feasibility of construct¬ 
ing a road 40 miles in length over the Dir Pass 
between Peshawar ahd Chitral, construction being 
justified if the road will also serve other purposes, 
then reducing the cost of antimony ore mined at 
Chitral; 

{viiik) A review should be undertaken in the course of the 
year 1947, and the question whether the Company 
should be asked to constitute itself into a public 
limited concern shpu^ examined; 
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(ix) Government requirements of antimony should be 
met from the indigenous production, even if the price 
of imported material is lower than that of Indian 
production. 

The Government of India have taken the following action 
on the recommendations of the Tariff Board: — 

"The Government of India have carefully considered these 
recommendations. While they are unable to agree that the 
industry can be described as having natural advantages, in view 
of the fact that the ore is mined in a remote and inaccessible 
region and transport from the minehead in Chitral 'to the rail¬ 
head at Durgai forms the main item in the cost of production, 
they accept the view that the indu.stry is deserving of protection 
as a key industry. Since antimony is an essential material for 
munitions production, as well as for such important industrial 
requirements as type metals and anti-friction bearing metals, 
the national importance of the industry is sufficient to outweigh 
the natural disadvantages under which it labours. 

The Government find that since the time of the Tariff 
Board’s report the position has changed in several material 
particulars. Apart from the fact, which caused the Board to 
revise its recommendations, that the industry has been using 
some quantity of imported ore, the cost of production at 
the Star Metal Refinery has fallen to Rs. 195 per cwt. while the 
landed cost, including duty, or imported antimony is reported 
to have risen to Rs. 1G2-8/- per cwt.. In view of these develop¬ 
ments, Government consider that it would clearly be unnecessary 
to subsidise the industry and it would be sufficient to grant 
protection by means of a protective ad valorem duty. 

Government also observe that no reliable estimate of the 
volume of ore deposits in Chitral was available to the Tariff 
Board. If the ore resources should prove to be limited, it would 
be unwise to exploit them at the present time and the more 
prudent course would be to keep them as a strategic reserve for 
utilisation at a time of emergency. Government accordingly 
propose to arrange for an investigation into the extent of the 
ore deposits. 

Meanwhile, Government have decided to convert the existing 
revenue duty on antimony of 30 per cent, ad valorem into a 
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protective ad valotpn duty at the same rate. This will serve as 
an assurance to the industry that it is considered deserving of 
protection and will enable Government to accord a further 
degree of protection, by executive action, if and when considered 
desirable. The present high landed cost of imported antimony 
will also, in the opinion of Government, provide sufficient 
protection for the industry for the present. 

Government accept recommendation (iii) except that the 
protective duty on crude antimony will be an ad valorem duty 
of 20 per cent, (approximately 70 per cent, of the duty on 
antimony). Recommendations (vi), (viii) (ix) are accepted and 
steps will be taken to give effect to them. If however the ore 
deposits should prove to be limited it will be necessary to 
reconsider recommendation (ix). Recommendation (vii) will be 
further examined in the appropriate department of Government. 

The necessary legislation to give effect to these decisions 
will be undertaken as soon as possible. 

Conclusion. —Antimony is an important unit of the 
nonferrous metals industry which is a key industry for any 
nation. The establishment of the industry during the war 
stood the Government in good stead and the necessity of its 
existence in prosperous condition in peace time cannot be over¬ 
emphasised. Antomony sulphite is used in vulcanising rubber, 
in match making and in the manufacture of amunitions. The 
pure metal is used on a large scale for the manufacture of alloys 
like copper—tin—antimony used for bearing metals, Brittania 
metal which is mainly tin and antimony and type metal which 
contains lead, tin and antimony. Antimonial lead is widely 
used in the production of Shrapnel bullets and another similar 
alloy is used in the manufacture of battery plates, toys, tables 
and syphon tops. The industry therefore deserves its existence 
and the help that Government would extend to it will be of 
beneiicial results. From the development of antimony industry 
some other lines of manufacture like antimony oxide, golden 
sulphate of antimony and some antimonial salts could usefully 
follow and help the industry ip further bringing down its 
cost- 
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A bicycle for business and 
pleasure riding; carefully 
construetedj throughout 
with dlgnlfled finish. The 
pleasing appearance with 
smooth run makes [this 
an ideal bicycle. 
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FRAME: 100 per cent Steel sizes, 18", 20", 22" and 24", 

QDHEEIiS: 28" x IJ" Nickle or Ohromiilm plated. Rims, Rustless spokes 

26" X li" on 18" and 20" Frames. 

TYRES ©TUBES: DUNLOP ROADSTER. 

HANDLEBARS: Raised pattern of Finest quality Steel. 

PUIALS i Rubber, ball bearing. 

SADDLE! Leather, 
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6-TIN INDUSTRY 


lutxxiduction. —Tin Industry is an important branch of 
the non-ferrous metal industries because of its extensive uses. 
It is used in the manufacture of antifriction metal and solders. 
Owing to its good resistance to corrosion under many conditions, 
tin is mainly used in the form of coatings for steel and 
copper alloys. It has been estimated that about 40% of world’s 
output of tin is used in making tin-plates. It is also needed 
for the tinning of vessels for domestic use and for the manu¬ 
facture of tin foils. Tin also enters in the manufacture of 
condensers for the electrical industry. 

International Control. —The Non-Ferrous Metal Panel of 
the Government of India points out that the world’s Tin Pro¬ 
ducers’ Association inaugurated, in 1930, a voluntary restriction 
scheme over production of tin but it did not succeed. In 1931, 
a restriction scheme sponsored by the Government under the 
administration of an International Tin Committee came into 
operation. It included the representatives of chief tin produc¬ 
ing countries. Later on, all the tin producing countries except 
China were represented on the Committee. This International 
control of tin production has led to a rise in the price of tin. 

India’s Position. —No workable deposits of tin have so 
far been located in India and the country has had to depend upon 
imports mainly from Malaya and Burma. During the period 
of war, with the loss of supplies from Malaya and Burma the tin 
supply position became very acute and the Government had to 
enforce non-ferrous control order. Indian imports of tin, be^lore 
the war, came to about §>,500 tons per year but now the demand 
for tin may be taken at 4,000 tcwis per year. 

During the war an attempt was made to reftne imported 
tin ore from Burma. Technically, smelting of the ore presents 
little difficulty and, therefore, if aifficient quantity of ore is 
available refining can easily be started. 

Detinning of tin-plate scrap is an important industry in 
countries like the U. S. A., Japan Md Germany and several 
firms took up detinning during the war but the cost of detinning 
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is high and, therefore, the industry does not show signs of 
progress unless Government help is provided. 

Conclusion. —Tin being an important industry, it is 
necessary that the industry develops in the country and the 
Government Panel has offered the foUowing suggestions for its 
development; 

(1) Prospecting for tin ores in Ihdia. 

(2) Importing tin ores or concentrates, either from China, 
Malaya or Africa and smelting them in India. 

(3) Development of spraying and electro-tinning for 
making tin-plate in place of the existing hot dip 
process. 

(4) Encouraging de-tinning and assisting the existing 
firms to enable them to compete with imported tin 
which should be duty free. 

(5) Encouraging Electrolytic tin-refining of impure tin 
or tin-rich scrap collected in India or imported from 
abroad. 

(6) Prohibiting export of tin-plate scrap and allowing 
duty free imports of same. 
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^-MISCELLANEOUS NON-FERROUS INDUSTRIES 

Introduction. —Under the miscellaneous group fall such 
industries as Nickel, Magnesium, Manganese, Beryllium, 
Arsenic, Barium, Titanium, Chromium, Tungsten, etc. Nickel 
is used in steel as an alloying element and in non-ferrous alloys. 
Magnesium, being lighter than Aluminium, is used in Radio 
Industry in the form of wire and ribbon. It is also used in some 
non-ferrous alloys. Manganese alloys are extensively used in 
the manufacture of steel. Beryllium as pure metal is used as a 
coating to steel to prevent attack from Hydrogen at high tem- 
p)eratures. The most important commercial use is as an alloying 
metal with copper, nickel, cobalt and iron. Metallic arsenic 
does not have many commercial uses. The industrial use of 
Barium is for ignition equipment in Automobile Industry. In 
the Radio Industry it is used to clean up last traces of gas in 
vacuum tubes. Barium compounds are extensively used in 
ceramics and glass industries. Titanium is used as an alloying 
element with steel, copper and aluminium. Titanium mineral 
is used in pigment, dyeing and ceramic industries and in the 
manufacture of welding rods. Chromium is used for plating 
purposes for giving good appearance, lungsten is used in 
electric lamp industry, small tool industry etc. 


India’s Production and Consumption.— The following 
table will indicate at a glance India’s production of these 
metals and their total consumption: 


Name of the 
Metal 

India’s Demand. 

India’s Production. 

1 

2 

3 

Nickel. 

3,000 Tons per 
annum. 

nil 

Some 2,U00 tons per 
year of Nickel Silver 
IS also imported into 
India. 

Magnesium. 

4 

Exact tonnage is not 
known but Indian Con-: 
sumption is very little. 

i 

' 4 

About 43,000 tons of 
Magnesite was mined 
in India in 1939. The 
whole of it is exported. 
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Name of the 
metal. 

India’s Demand. 

India’s Production. 

1 

2 

3 

Manganese. 

Exact tonnage is not 
known. 

Only a small frag¬ 
ment of the quantity 
'mined was uptil recent¬ 
ly smelted for the 
production of ferro¬ 
manganese. Some 

20,(X)0 tons of ferro¬ 
manganese is being 
manufactured annually. 
Over 95% of Manganese 
is exported. India is 
one of the two principal 
producers of high grade 
Manganese in the world. 

Beryllium. 

Very little. 

Rajputana produces 
excellent Beryl for ex¬ 
port . Between 1932-ii5 
it exported between 101) 
to 500 tons annually. 

Arsenic. 

About 200 tons. 

4 

Before the war Arse¬ 
nic compounds were 
extracted in Chitral. 
Exact tonnage is not 
known, but there are 
enough deposits to start 
an industry to meet the 
Indian demand both as 
metal and as compound. 

Barium. 

t 

Exact tonnage is not 
known but it is exten¬ 
sively used in the paint, 
ceramic and glass 
industries. 

In 1941 the total 
Bndian production of 
Barytes, the chief ore of 
Barium was 22,250 tons 
which was chiefly used 
in the Paint Industry. 

Titanium. 

Not exactly known. 

The Bauxite deposits 
now worked for Alu¬ 
minium Manufacture 

contain a^reciable 

quantities 'of Titanium 
which cAn be recovered 
as a bye-product. No 
commercial production 
is at present under¬ 
taken. 
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Name of the 
metal. 

India’s Demand 

India’s Production. 

1 

2 

3 

Chromium. 

1 

About 15,000 tons. 

During war yekrs the 
production was about 
60,000 tons but it can 
be developed further. 

Tungsten. 

The present consump¬ 
tion of tungsten is not 
much but with the 
future expansion of the 
steel industry it is 
likely to be consider¬ 
able. 

Production not under¬ 
taken at present. Wol¬ 
fram which is the chief 
ore of tungsten is found 
! in workable amounts in 

1 Rajputana and C, P. 
but no estimates of the 
reserves have so far 
been made. 


CSonclusion. —It would appear from the introductory 
paragraph that all these industries are important for the indus¬ 
trial development of the country. It is, therefore, necessary to 
start new industries and develop the existing ones. 
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7~NON-FERROU5 REFINING INDUSTRIES 

Refining of non-ferrous metals scrap is an important indus¬ 
try in every industrial Country of the world. When non-ferrous 
products are manufactured, large quantities of scrap arise and 
recovery of metals from these scraps becomes an organised 
industry. Before the war of 1939, major portion of Indian 
scrap was exported outside the country to the continent of 
Europe in the West and Japan in the East to come back to 
India in the form of refined metal. 

From times immemorial the refining of yellow metal scrap 
has been carried on in this country. Even to-day large 
quantities of scrap are consumed in the manufacture of utensils. 
But now the time is ripe when scraps of all kinds should be 
segregated. At present there are several firms in India who 
refine scrap and produce gun-metal, and bearing metals etc. 
This industry stood the Government in good stead during the 
war and needs encouragement. 

Recovering of metal from Commercial scrap is known as 
Secondary Metal Industry the problems of which we discuss in 
the next section, 
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SECONDARY METALS* 

Collection, Segregation and Metallurgy.— The 

emblem of the Wasting Candle sketched by Thomas Carlyle 
about a century ago gives an excellent guide to a discussion of 
secondary metals problem of to-day. "Terar Dum Prosim" 
Carlyle wrote under the Candle “May I be wasted so that I be 
of use.” 

(Secondary metal may be defined as metal recovered from 
commercial scrap, i.e., is scrap that has entered the processor’s 
plant in scrap form. Metal recovered by a manufacturer from 
scrap arising out of his manufacturing processes in his own 
plant which he can readily reconvert into finished product 
should not be considered as secondary metal. In contrast to 
virgin or primary metals, i.e., metals extracted from ores, 
secondary metals are of secondary origin and result from the 
use of primary metals and alloys. 

Secondary metals are most frequently referred to as scrap 
metals and according to their source can be divided into two 
important groups; first, the industrial scrap, resulting from 
the manufacture of wrought and cast metals and alloys and 
second, scrap arising from fabricated metal products which have 
outlived their usefulness. The secondary metal industry also 
performs two distinct functions; first, reworking of the secon¬ 
dary metal in order to bring it to its virgin or pure state so that 
it can perform all the functions to which primary metal derived 
from ores is put; and second, manufacturing standard alloys for 
which primary metals are generally used. In general then the 
secondary metal industry comprises of remelters, sinMters, 
refiners and manufacturers that convert scrap metals and 
residues to produce refined metals, ingot alloys, fabricated 
shapes and chemical products. 

Problems of Collecting and Grading Scrap 
Metals —Even in countries where well planned large-scale 
manufacturing processes are carried on, the collection and 
grading of scrap is a big head-ach^. Metals and alloys which 

. .. " * " * . . . . . . .^,.,1 II .. .1—.-III 

* Appendix VI of the Report ^the IndastrUl Patiel on Nim* 
:Pteroii8 Metal Indnstriea puUiBhed i)y the Governnieiit of lii4ihi 
Haoning & Development Department* • 
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usually look alike or are even identified by the same general 
name may contain large or small amount of other elements and 
it is absolutely necessary to keep the different kinds of scrap 
separated to make it easy for the scrap processors to know what 
they are buying or how they are going to process it. In India 
where large-scale manufacturing is conspicuous by its absence it 
IS all the more necessary that the different plants give some 
extra thought to collection and segregation of scrap arising in 
their plants. However all the care taken to segregate scrap 
metals will be wasted if the so called ‘j.unk’ merchants who buy 
scrap from different sources, mix it up before selling it to 
processors. For this reason it is absolutely ‘ essential for the 
secondary metal industry to form an association of scrap 
dealers who can be initiated in the art and science of segregating 
and grading scrap. Technifcal advice can be given to this 
association by customers who buy the scrap for processing and 
the Chambers of Commerce or the Provincial Directors of Indus¬ 
tries must advise the scrap producers to sell their scrap only to 
members of such a recognised association. 

The first problem then is that of the producer of scrap. On 
how well he can reclaim and segregate his scrap depends the 
whole future of the secondary metal industry. Indian manage¬ 
ment has been lacking a great deal in the general cleanliness of 
their plants. Cleanliness is the first condition in the proper 
segregation of scrap. The dust and contamination from oil, 
etc. needs extra processing of the scrap and to that extent lowers 
the price it can fetch in the market. Each industry, each 
factory and each locality faces a different set of conditions. 
Hpwever, irrespective of the size of the plant certain fundamental 
principles can be applied for organisation and collection of 
scrap. 

In the interest of clean scrap there should be appointed a 
foreman who along with his other duties understands the hand¬ 
ling of scrap and should be given enough responsibility to devise 
his own ways and means of collecting scrap. Enough floor 
space should be provided in the factory for storing and proper 
accounting of all the scrap should be aimed at. Also the scrap 
should be segregated daily and a quick market should be found 
for the scrap so as to avoid storing large quantities. The 

E-2S 
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management should take an active interest in seeing that the 
scrap is kept segregated. 

Though metallurgical processes are available for separating 
alloys into their constituent metals, there are economic limita¬ 
tions to the use of such processes. For instance it will be more 
economical to melt a selected quality of brass, refine the molten 
metal to some standard specification and cast it into ingots for 
further fabrication rather than melt any collection of brass to try 
to recover copper, zinc, etc., separately. This economy can 
only be realised if the scrap metal is separated into classes which 
resemble the original alloy composition as nearly as possible. 
For example lead is difficult to remove from leaded brass; hence 
leaded alloys should be kept separate from zinc or tin alloys. 
Similarly antimony is difficult to separate from copper-base 
alloys: and aluminium, silicon and manganese cannot be 
separated from copper base alloys containing high percentages 
of zinc without losing a large amount of zinc. Hence it is 
necessary to segregate these different kinds of alloys in order to 
facilitate recovery of the metals and also to fetch a higher price 
for the scrap. Segregation should as far as possible be donp 
right at the source of the scrap producing unit. Separate 
containers with large markings should be provided in the 
machine shops, etc., and the workers should be instructed to 
put their scrap only in particular containers. 

Rapid Scrap Identification Test. —linspite of the care 
taken to segregate different kinds of scrap mix-ups are likely to 
occur. When this occurs a rapid identification test becomes 
indispensable. The table* on page 195 sufnmarises some of 
the so called spot tests which are explained below : — * 

(1) Ni/rii acid test : Place 1 or 2 drops of concentrated 
nitric acid On clean metal surface. Observe any 
reaction for 1 to 2 minutes. Then dilute with 3-4 
drops of water and observe the reaction. If solution 
turns green or red use it for the iron nail test. 

(3) ’iron mil test : Rub a clean iron nail in the coloured 
acid solution in contact w^th the specimen. If the 
alloy contains copper, copper will be deposited on 

the nail or the metal surfa<$e. 

! 

* Htdai* and AUoy* Augualfc 1942, p. 86S. 
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(3) Ammonia test : Dissolve a bit of the metal in nitric 
acid, or attack the surface with a few drops of the 
acid. Dilute somewhat and add ammonium 
hydroxide to the solution until the latter is strongly 
alkaline. If copper or nickel is present a pale blue 
precipitate will be formed which on further ammonia 
addition becomes a dark blue solution. 

(4) Fafer test for nickel: Put one drop of a mixture of 
10ml H=SS(>‘, 10ml HNC^, 10ml H»P0*, lOgm. nitric 
acid and 2oml water on the metal for 15-30 seconds. 
Then absorb the drop on a paper test strip. (The 
test strip is made out of filter paper dipped in a 
solution of ICgm. nitric acid, 25 nil. water 10ml. of 
1% dimethyl glyoxime in isopropanol and dried). 
When potassium hydroxide is dropped on this paper 
a red colour will form if nickel is present. There is 
no colour interference from iron or other elements. 

(5) Silver 'Nitrate test ■. T reat the clean metal surface 
with a few drops of 21/2')o silver nitrate solution. 
If tin is present a black deposit with white precipitate 
will form. 

These spot tests arc to be applied along with other tests 
which identify the broad classes of metals and alloys by colour, 
density, etc. 

Re-processing Secondary Metal and Alloys for 
Recovery of Metals in the Virgin State.— As observed 
before one of the functions of the secondary metal industry is 
to reprocess the scrap in order to recover the metals in their 
original virgin state. This is a costly processing and is carried 
out only when the scrap is contaminated to such an extent that 
it cannot be employed directly to make standard alloys. In 
other words when the ratio of the element present in the scrap 
or the nature and amount of elements present is such that for 
all practical purposes the scrap or dressings, skimmings, etc., 
serve only as raw materials (like ores or concentrates) for 
recovery of the metals. Hence repro<Sessing is necessary: 

(1) when tlie metal is oxidised or entrapped in drosses, 
slags, skimmings, etc. 
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(2^ when the impurities present cannot be removed 
easily, and 

(3) when the ratio of the metals present does not allow 
the manufacture of standard alloys, directly ’from 
the scrap. 

There is not much difference between the reduction opera¬ 
tions employed for the reprocessing of secondary metals and 
those employed in the conventional methods using ores or 
concentrates. Cupolas, blast furnaces or reverberatory furnaces 
are generally employed . for these operations and fluxes and 
reducing agents are used for elimination of impurities. The 
refining of these metals is also carried out in the conventional 
ways, 

Manufactiire of Standard Alloys from Scrap 
Alotals. —The manufacture of standard alloys from scrap is the 
most important function of the secondary metal industry. In 
almost all cases it is necessary to add additional amounts of 
metals to the scrap composition in order to bring it to a 
standard specification. However, it is not necessary to use 
virgin metals to bring about this readjustment since the same 
results can be obtained by adding proportionate amounts of 
other grades of secondary metals and alloys. The service of a 
good chemist at this stage is indispensable. A paper, dealing 
with chemical control in a shop making brass from all-swarf 
melts, by Poliak and Lallowe has appeared in the *‘Metal 
Industry** of April 6 and April 1*3, 1945, This paper deals 
with preliminary preparation and rapid methods of analysis of 
different elements for quick adjustment of brass melt composi¬ 
tions and must prove useful to brass remelters. 

The types of secondary metals that can be used directly 
for alloying may consist of such industrial scrap as borings, 
turnings, clippings, punchings, etc., or scrap like wire, sheet, 
rods, pipes, utensils, castings, etc. This scrap must be graded 
according to its different ultimate use and must be stored when 
different grades are mixed together. Very often scrap has to 
be cleaned. Iron and .steel pieces can be removed by an 
electro-magnet placed under a moving belt over which the scrap 
is spread. Oil can be removed from borings, turnings, etc., 
by using an inclined revolving furnace with a gas (flame. The 



oil burns off leaving clean scrap. This can then be directly 
charged in a melting furnace. In many cases it becomes neces¬ 
sary to shape the scrap for furnace use by shearing, baling, etc. 

For 'chemical analysis of the scrap, a proper sampling 
method must be used to make the sample representative of the 
whole lot. Different grades of scrap can be melted separately 
and analysed, after which different weights of the several grades 
can be calculated out to make a standard composition. The 
types of furnaces used can either be electric, gas or oil fired and 
even coke furnaces can be used. Much of the success of the 
operation depends upon the furnace temperature and atmos¬ 
phere. In certain cases fluxes will have to be used not only 
to get rid of non-metallic impurities but to remove certain 
undersirable metals which might contaminate the alloy 
composition. 

It must be borne in mind that not only the chemical 
analysis but also the physical properties of the alloy composition 
aimed should conform to a standard specification. After 
removal of the minute impurities through fluxing and refining 
the metal must be sound and uniform in structure. The final 
success of the operation depends on the melting practice and 
control of operations by a trained supervisory staff backed by 
a progressive management. Many instances are available of 
the management having no melting shop experience interfering 
with the work of experienced shop superintendents. This works 
to the detriment of the industry and should be avoided. 

So far general points regarding the treatment of secondary 
metals have been dealt with. The following paragraphs will 
deal with some important metallurgical aspects. 

Secondary Brass and Bronze. —In this group may be 
included high-tin-low-copper alloys with very low lead, red 
brasses, leaded yellow brass, leaded bushings and bearing 
alloys, manganese bronze, silicon bronze and aluminium bronze. 

In general in the manufacture of these alloys, the secondary 
metal is first sorted, melted and cast separately. These casts 
ate then analysed and a charge for a standard alloy is calculated 
out and weighed amounts of the various grades are then melted 
in a suitable furnace. Air *s t>lowri through the melted charge to 
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rid the metal of detrimental impurities or reduce them to 
specification limits after which they are skimmed off with the 
aid of a flux. The bath of metal is then poled with wood, 
chemically tested before and after any additions are made to 
bring it upto specification and finally poured into ingots and 
castings, after which a final chemical and physical examination 
is made. The physical properties of the final product will 
iiepend on several factors like: 

1. Pouring temperature. 

2. Melting practice. \ 

3. Pattern equipment. 

4. Sand condition. 

5. Gates and risers, etc. Reliable temperature measuring 
instrument, sand control, etc., are to be deemed 
absolutely essential. 

The high-tin-low-lead alloys require no unusual foundry 
technique. However, in melting this kind of scrap care should 
be taken to use as little virgin tin and copper as possible which 
can be done by aiming at a specification which requires slightly 
lower amounts of tin. 

The technique for casting red brasses and leaded bushings 
and bearing alloys is very much simplified and the casting can 
withstand considerable pressure. The leaded yellow brasses, 
however, do not cast very well. The metal is not as fluid as 
in the case of red brasses and clean castings are difficult to 
obtain. Zinc fumes are also given off which are a health hazard. 
ThesS alloys are now replacing high copper alloys for low- 
pressure and structural castings. 

The mapganese and aluminium bronzes have high strength 
and hardness combined with resistance to sea water corrosion. 
Special foundry practices are necessary for casting these alloys 
because of high shrinkage requiring large risers. Turbulance 
duting pouring should be at minimum. Silicon bronzes also 
present some difficulties during casting but net as much as the 
other bronzes. Great care should be taken to keep the silicon 
bronzes separated lest they get mixed with leaded bionw alloys 
where silicon is a harmful impurity. 
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Saoondai^ Tin and Lead Alloys.— The description and 
class of secondary tin and lead alloys available along with its 
approximate composition and possible disposition is given in 
the following table compiled by G. L. Behr*. India docs not 
produce any tin or lead. Hence the available secondary tin and 
lead should be used as carefully as possible and melting losses 
should be kept low. 

It is desirable to segregate the different kinds of secondary 
lead and tin alloys as much as possible in order to avoid undue 
difficulties during reprocessing. However, it is not always 
possible to be able to buy segregated scrap and for that reason 
it becomes necessary to refine these secondary metals, i.e. to 
remove the undesirable metals either by adding another metal 
with which the undesirable metal alloys preferentially or by 
means other than those involving the use of added metals. 

In cases where another metal is added for refining there 
forms an alloy, or intermetallic compound, of the added metal 
with the impurity which crystallizes as a crusty layer on the 
surface of the melt and can be removed easily. A very good 
example of this method is the Parkes process of desilverizing 
of softened lead in which zinc is added to form a zinc-silver 
alloy which is removed and treated for silver recovery. 

The other methods of refining depend on the chemical 
re-activity of the elements to be removed. Oxidation and 
chlorination are the common means of getting rid of the undesir¬ 
able elements which have a higher affinity for oxygen and will be 
oxidised in preference to other elements. In this connection the 
following table of the heats of formation of metal oxides will be 
found useful. Those metals whose oxides have a higher heat of 
formation can be easily removed from an alloy of several melts. 
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• 

Blctal Oxides 

’ it 

Heats of formation cal per 
mol for one atom 
of Oxygen * 

ZnO 

83-5 

SnOo 

69‘05 

SnO 

67-7 

CdO 

65-2 

FeO 

64-S 

NiO 

58-4 

HgO gas 

67-8 

Sb^Og 

55-1 

PbO 

52-46 

ASjO., 

51-36 

Bi^Oa 

45-7 

CujO 

425 

TeO, 

38-8 

CuO 

35-5 

PbO, 

82-5 

Ag,0 

6-95 

Au ,03 

3-66 


Behr^*^ gives the following list of the principle refining 
operations performed on secondary lead, tin and their alloys 


Elements to be removed 


Hemoval Reagent 


Copper 


• • • 


Zinc 


• • • 


{ 


Sulphur 

Aluminium 


Arsenic 


• • • 


• ■ • 


Tin 


• •• 


• •• 


f Oxidation 

I Sulphur or sal ammoniac 
^ Chlorine 
Caustic soda 
Lead Chloride 

Oxidation 
Zinc 

Aluminium 




' Oxidation 

Caustic sada jplus an oxidising 
ogent 

Chlorine . ^ 

Lead Chloride, 


* Zoc. cited. 


B-aa 
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Elements to be removed 


9 

fierooval Bcagont . 


Antimony 


Lead 


Iron 


Oxidation 

Aluminium 

Sodium 

Chlorine 


I Sulphur 
\ Aluminium 



Generol Class of 
Secondary Metal 


JeiTclry Metal 


High-grade Babbit 
Solder 

Electrotype Metal 

Type'Metal ... 
Tinny hard lead 
Ijead base Babbit 


Cable lead 

Scrap lead, sheet and 
pipe ; Drosses of the 
aoove. 

Battery Plates 


Approximate 

Composition 

Possible Disposition 

Over 90% Sn-fP6f 
Sb + Cu 

1 

Tin base babbit by 
lead i*emoval or 
solder by Sb and 
Cu removal. 

; Over 70% Sn + Pb + 
i Sb-fCu 

I 

Same ns above. 

■ Sn and Pb +any¬ 
thing 

Solder. 

; 3*5 Sn, 3*5% Sb, 
balance Pb. 

1 

1 

Antimonial lead by 
tin removal. 

' 

1 3 Sn to fl%, 8 to 15% 

] [ Sb, balance Pb, 

1 « 

i 

Type metals or lead 
base babbit Anti- 
jnoiiial lead by tin 
removal. 

! 12 to 20% Sn, 10%. 

1 balance Pb. 

1 

Type metals or sol¬ 
der. 

2 to 3% Sn 

i 

1 

-Common lead uses. 

Very dirty common 
lead. 

4% Antimonial lead 

1 

Antimonial lead or 
conversion to soft 
lead. 


The sodium or aluminium, remaining in the melt after 
refining is complete, can be r^oved by oxidation, steam,, 
su^ur or sal ammoniac. Poling, or steaming is also used for 
^fening up the melt. 
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The €hoice of the removal recent needs some thought. 
Costly reagents should be avoided as far as possible. For 
instance in decopperising with sulphur one pound of sulphur 
will remove about three pounds of copper and in doing so 
produce about thirty pounds of dross depending upon the 
composition of metal. Sulphur is not very efficient or economi¬ 
cal while aluminium is highly reactive and can be used for the 
removal of iron, arsenic, copper and antimony from lead tin 
alloys. Since iron, arsenic and copper are objectionable elements 
and antimony needs to be reduced in most reconversion practices, 
aluminium is a better refining reagent for solder alloys. Each 
pound of aluminium will remove about three to four pounds of 
the above elements. If higher amounts of tin are present in the 
alloy the action of aluminium is more efficient than when the 
percentage of tin is low. After adding the aluminium the melt 
is stirred and its temperature raised till all the aluminium 
is melted. The melt is then cooled slowly when a crust forms 
on the surface which contains all the impurities and is removed. 

Zinc when present can be removed by selective oxidation 
after raising the melt to a cherry-red heat. Chlorine can be used 
to remove zinc but it takes a special apparatus and a long time. 
Caustic soda though an excellent zinc remover should not be 
used when tin is present unless the tin is also to be removed. 
Lead chloride can be used to remove zinc, aluminium, sodium or 
any other metal higher in the chlorine series of heats of formation 
than lead. 

Arsenic is easily removed from lead-tin alloys. Powdered 
zinc An be used which also removes copper. Aluminium is not 
a very selective arsenic remover in the presence of tin and 
antimony. It should be avoided for arsenic removal as far as 
possible because of the danger of producing toxic arsenic gas in 
the presence of nascent hydrogen by wet aluminkim-arsenic 

comound. 

It is not generally necessary to remove tin from lead-tin 
alloys* However tinny hard lead containing 8-15%. antimony 
can be converted to antimonial lead by tin removal. Molten 
caustic soda with steam as an oxidising agent is j^rhaps the 
best way to remove tin. The processes^of tin removal by 
cl^orine and lead chloride are patented in America. 



Antimony is best removed by oxidation. However, when 
tin is pre^nt aluminium should be used in order to conserve 
tin. Use of metallic sodium for antimony removal is quite 
novel in that the melt is solidified after addition of sodium and 
the crust formed on top is dissolved by molten caustic soda 
which is then ladled off. 

Sometimes in contaminated tin-base metal it is necessary 
to remove lead. This is done by passing chlorine gas. Iron 
as mentioned above is best removed by aluminium. 

Secondary Aluminiu m .—Immediately after the war 
there will be large quantities of secondary aluminium available. 
The proper utilisation of this material is of great importance 
in Indian econom)’ because of the high, prices of virgin 
aluminium now prevailing. Aluminium unlike copper or lead 
is very easily oxidised and for that reason it is not possible to 
refine it by ordinary metallurgical processes. There is, however, 
the famous Hoops process in which impure aluminium is re- 
electrolysed to produce 99'99% pure aluminium. This process 
being very costly and requiring elaborate apparatus is out of 
the question. The best possible way in which secondary 
aluminium can be utilised is for the manufacture of standard 
alloys if the scrap is properly segregated or for degrading 
virgin aluminium. Fluxing of the melt by chlorine gas is 
recommended. 

Aluminium alloys can roughly be classified into common 
or non-heat-treatable and heat-treatable alloys. These are 
again divided into cast alloys and wrought alloys. ^Very 
broadly it can be said that alloys containing copper magnesium 
and nickel are strong or heat-treatable alloys while those contain¬ 
ing manganese, iron or silicon are non-heat-treatable. 

In order to promote the increased use of a secondary 
aluminium it is necessary to know what the scrap consists of. 
If it is segregated scrap of standard alloy and has not been 
contanjlnated the best way to use it would be by mixing it with 
pripiary metal for the production of an alloy of the same 
composition, ^he controlling factor in deciding whether scrap 
Of remelted ingots can be used for this purpose is the composi¬ 
tion. In case of wrought prodo<|; the elements to be considered 
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are iron, silicon, zinc, tin and lead which are mostly there as 
impurities while in casting alloys magnesium also needs consi¬ 
deration along with the other impurities. 

The problems that arise out of not segregating the 
aluminium scrap are so many that it becomes difficult to hnd 
a use for such metal. In cases ^here contamination is not 
serious small amounts of this metal may be added in similar 
alloy metals. Of course the problems of utilising such scrap 
arise only when standard alloys are attempted. In India 
where almost any kind of aluminium is used by the small 
utensil manufacture with complete disregard as to the corrosion 
resistance, etc., of the final product, and where moderate draw-/ 
ability, spinnability or castability is the only criterion for 
selection of the metal, utilisation of this kind of scrap has 
presented few headaches. Ih order to identify different 
aluminium alloys the following spot tests may be used: — 

Chemical reqviired. 

20% caustic soda solution 

30% nitric acid 

50% ammonia solution 

1% alcoholic solution of dimethyl glyoxime. 

(i) Caustic Soda —A drop of 20% caustic soda 
solution is applied to a cleaned surface of the metal 
and allovved to react for 3 to 5 minutes. The 
surplus liquid is then removed with blotting paper 
, and the colour of the resulting stain is observed. 

WHITE stain indicates, pure aluminium or 
magnesium alloy. 

* 

GREY-BROWN Loose stains indicates a high 
silicon aluminium alloy. 

BLACK adherent stain indicates either Duralumin 
or Hinduminimum R. R. type alloy,. 

(k) Nitric Acid—One drop of 30% nitric acid is then 
added to any coloured,, stain produced by the 
caustic soda solution. If complete solution of the 



stain does not take place a high silicon content is 
indicated. 

(m) 50% Ammonia Solution —'Two drops of a 50% 
ammonia solution are added to the drop of acid 
whatever may have been the action of the latter on 
the original stain. 

BLUE colour formation indicates the presence of 
copper in alloying quantities. 

{tv) 1% Alcoholic Solution of Dimethyl Glyoxime— 
Finally one drop of a 1% alcoholic solution of 
dimethyl glyoxime is added. 

Brilliant RED colour spreading over the spot in 
1 minute shows the presence of appreciable 
quantities of nickel. 

Faint RED edge to the spot merely indicates a 
trace of nickel as an impurity. 

Secondary Magnesium. —All the remarks about 
segregating secondary aluminium also apply to secondary 
magnesium. The variety of magnesium alloys are very few 
and the majority of both cast and wrought magnesium alloys 
contain aluminium, magnesium and zinc. Magnesium requires 
great care in handling and under no circumstances wet scrap 
should be stored, shipped or recovered because of the danger 
of hydrogen evolution leading to spontaneous conibustion. 
Magnesium base alloys are easily indenti&ed by a silver nitrate 
spot test. The silver nitrate turns jet black on magnesium 4nd 
remains colourless on aluminium. Magnesium scrap is not 
generally baled because of the lower magnesium recovery on 
baled magnesium. Copper, silicon, iron and nickel are harm¬ 
ful impurities in magnesium and care should be taken not to 
contaminate the scrap with these materials. 

The melting and casting of magnesium require special 
RrecautionL Melting is generally dbne in cast iron pots and 
gas or oil is used as fuel. Fluxes with magnesium chloride 
base with other halide salts are added both for refining and 
IMTotectiye action. After melting is completed the metal is raised 
to a temperature of 800 to 900®|;i before casting. Unlike 
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aluminium the higer temperature refines the magnesium grains, 
Sulphur is used as a protective flux while pouring magnesium 
alloys. In cases where a magnesium fire breaks out care should 
be taken not to use water or any other extinguishers except those 
specially recommended to extinguish magnesium fires. These 
recommended extinguishers should be kept handy and the 
workmen instructed in their use. 

In conclusion it must be said that in India a secondary 
metal industry is as important as starting new non-ferrous metal 
industries. India is lacking in workable ore deposits of most of 
the non-ferrous metals, and before the war most of her require¬ 
ment of non-ferrous metals were met by imports. The present 
war has brought home the need of a sizable metal industry in 
India. Every pound of lead, tin, copper or other metals 
salvaged will add to the self sufficiency of the country. How¬ 
ever all such salvages must be done under expert metallurgical 
advice to avoid waste. 
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FRAMED IN STEEL 


These Steel Parniture reveal an 
outstanding measure of engineering 
skill in the most harmonious blending of 
beauty, neatness and order with simpli¬ 
city, durability, usefulness and comfort 
and are designed particularly to give 
bed rooms, office rooms, dining rooms 
and parlours an air of poise, aristocracy 
and contentment. 
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SECTION ly 

1—MACHINE TOOL INDUSTRY 

Introduction. —Before we introduce the subject of Machine 
Tool Industry, it would be worthwhile to make general observa¬ 
tions on machine tools as such because very little is known of 
this industry in this country. Machine Tool Industry is an 
industry about which so little is known but whose products are 
nevertheless in this mechanical age the indispensable pre¬ 
requisite of all forms of production whether for the needs of 
peace'or the waging of war. The machine tool which may be 
an intricate piece of mechanism no longer than a sewing 
machine or a mechanical monster as big as a locomotive is the 
productive element directly responsible for manufacturing 
arms and ammunitions, vehicles, engines, ships, aircraft, 
buttons on a soldier’s uniform, the can which contains his bully 
beef and so on throughout the list of engineering products 
manufactured. It is indirectly responsible for the production of 
every yard of fabric and the ploughing of the land for by its 
means the loom and the plough are produced. 

The theoretical economist classifies the factors of production 
as land, labour and capital; but to the planner of war produc¬ 
tion the trio appears in the guise of man-power, materials and 
machine tools and the greatest of these is often machine tools. 
It is not often, however, that machine tools appear thus as a 
direct and primary contributor to production. They do so in 
war time only because machinery and metal goods generally are 
the end-products of war production; they are what the com¬ 
munity most wants to consume. In peace time not much metal 
is directly consumed, and the chief need for machines is to 
serve as producers goods— i.e., to assist in making other goods 
for consumption. Machine tools are producers goods in the 
secemd degree—they are needed to assist in making machines 
which assist in producing for consumption. This means that 
the makers of machine tools inevitably suffer from the extremes 
of' prosperity and depression. The baker does not do much 
more biisinesa in good years than in bad. The maker of bakery 
machines has a more irregular business since he gets order only 
in the baker's good years. And the maker of machine tools to 
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make baking machinery can expect to be busy only when the 
maker of baking machinery is so busy that he needs to expand 
his capacity. The example is ovet simplified to the point of 
caricature but it indicates the nature of the economic climate 
in which the machine tool maker lives. 

Delimtioii of Machine Tools. —There are many variant 
definitions of what constitutes a machine tool. But broadly 
speaking the term can be taken to cover any power driven 
apparatus for working on metal. The lathe with its many 
decendants is the essential tool but machines for plaining, 
drilling and stamping metals also fall within the definition. 
The National Machine Tool Builders Association of America 
has defined machine tools as “power driven complete metal 
working machines, not portable by hand, having one or more 
tool and work holding devices used for progressively 
removing metal in the form of chips.” 

Machine tools are made in an enormous variety and 
designs for both general and special purposes. The special 
purpose designs are used, as the name implies, for operations 
which are repeated often enough to justify the cost-of an entire 
machine, and to keep it busy for enough hours of the working 
day on that work. As a rule these machines do not allow of 
much change between one part and another. 

The standard machine tools—the engine lathe, the shaper, 
the plainer, the horizontal boring machine, the vertical boring 
mill, drill press, the milling machine and a few others will do 
practically all the operations required in the general machine 
shop. 

The normal roster of makers of machine tools in India 
includes the plants of the old established firms with a few more 
which have come in the field during the war and includes about 
120 names. 

Begimung of the Izidustry in India.— Although there 
was no regular Machine Tool Industry in India before the war, 
various machine tools were made in the larger factories 
occasionally. When war threatei^ed the Allied Nations, Britain 
was short of every item of industrial products needed for the 
successful prosecution of the war^ but what was worse, #he was 
faced with a tragic defictencyi of machine tools* Those who 
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understood the position were seriously alarirted lest the bold 
schemes for increasing production of war requirement should 
fail for want of machine tools. It was at this critical juncture 
that His Majesty’s Government became anxious for the 
development of the Machine Tool Industry in India. In the 
year 1941 when due to the fall of France, the responsibility of 
carrying on war against Germany was shouldered by Britain, 
she w^ entirely dependent on the help Ihdia could give her. 
India should be proud to know that her Machine Tool Industry 
which had just begun to make a beginning rose to the occasion, 
although gravely handicapped by an all too late start. 

Before the war Machine Tool Industry in India was practi¬ 
cally non-existent. When it is remembered that the actual time 
needed to produce a machine tool may according to its nature, 
be anything from 3 to 18 months or more the magnitude of the 
task facing the Government may be partly realised. 

Two methods of overcoming the difficulty were adopted: 
firstly, the Government of India declared to control and license 
the Industry with a view to introducing rationalisation into 
the Industry and secondly the Government of India determined 
to gear up the Industry for intensive production which during 
the war reached peak figures. 


Early efforts in the country for the manufacture of machine 
tools were made in 1937 when in addition to Messrs. P. N. Dutt 
and Co., Ltd., Calcutta, Messrs. Cooper Engineering Ltd., 
Satara, and Messrs. India Machinery Co., Ltd., Calcutta, 
undertook the manufacture of machine tools. When the war 
brdke out. Government of Ibdia began to explore the possi¬ 
bilities of manufacturing more machine tools in the country. 
In 1943 the Government of India appointed the Machine Tool 
Controller and a system of licensing was adopted. During 
1943 the Machine Tool Controller realised the necessity of 
increasing production of machine tools in India. A scheme was 

evolved for the expansion of five of the more experienced 

machine tool manufacturing firms m India with a view to 
increasing their combined production to ^0 machines per 
month. Schemes were also drawn up for balancing th^ five 
firms’ existing plants and necessary plants were brought from 
thT^U. K.. and the U. S. A., and were sent to these firms. 

15-28 
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The following table will giVfe the dates of commencement of the 
factories which are in the membership of the Association: — 


Name Year. 

(1) Messrs P, N. Dutt & Co., Ltd. ... ... 1930 

(2) India Machinery Co., Ltd. ... ... 1937 

(3,) Hind Machines Ltd. ... ... ... 1942 

(4) Indian Engineers’ Corporation Ltd. ... 1943 

(5) Investa Machine Tools & Engineering Co., Ltd. 1942 

(6) Messrs. Cooper Engineering Ltd. ... ... 19-37 

(7) The Mysore Kirloskar Ltd. ... ... 1942 


Thus from the above it would appear that the Machine 
Tool Industry is a war baby and has come to be established in 
India as a direct encouragement given by the Government. 

Before the war hardly 100 machine tools, were made in a 
year. As a result of Government encouragement about 350 
machine tools were manufactured per month in 1944 i.e., 
4,200 machine tools a year. With the adoption of India as the 
first base for operation by the South East Asia Command, it 
had become very important that Ilndia should have an adequate 
supply of machine tools for the repairs and maintenance of 
aircrcift and aircraft ordnance, naval and civilian ships, motor 
transport vehicles, locomotives and rolling mills, etc. 

War-time Control. —With the collapse of France and 
the entry of Italy into the war, India was virtually cut off 
for all imports from the U. K., and the LT. S. A., and was forced 
to rely on her own production. The Machine Tool Controller 
was, therefore, faced with the task of meeting by local produc¬ 
tion as much as 60 per cent of India’s requirements within the 
shortest possible period. This involved a rapid expansion of 
the Machine Tool Industry in India. With this end in view 
every manufacturer who showed any interest and possessed the 
necessary plauit and machinery was encouraged to undertake 
the manufacture of machine tools. In the beginning the 
licences were granted freely but the need for rationalisation 
was realized at a later date, 

/ 

; ' The Machine Tool ControUec realising the necessity of 
leaving a reserve supply of marline tools to draw on, and 
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having been itfused a reserve of imported machine tools, 
evolved a scheme, as pointed out already, for the expansio]\ 
of five of the more experienced machine tool manufacturing 
firms in India, with a view to increasing their combined output 
by a further 100 machines per month. Schemes were drawn up 
for balancing these five firms’ existing plants and the U. K. and 
U. S. A., authorities agreed to supply the requir'd plants. 


In furtherance of this expansion scheme, the Machine Tool 
Controller, sent a team of technicians to assist the Industry on 
technical manufacturing problems. Mr. Oldfield and 
Mr. Trubshaw were sent out at the head of this team of 
technicians who were posted to the various manufacturing 
sections in Bombay, Lahore and Calcutta. 


The first of the technicians’ tasks was to survey the 
Industry with a view to rationalisation and secondly to lay 
down standards by which manufactured machines could be 
distinctively graded according to their accuracy and quality. 

This was achieved and the Machine Tool Controller placed 
bulk orders on five firms who were considered by the Machine 
Tool Engineering Adviser (Mr. Oldfield) as capable of pro¬ 
ducing machine tools of high grade and on semi-production 
basis. These firms were given assistance by way of balancing 
plant in order that production may be accelerated. 


Bulk-ordering of Machine Tools by Government.— 

About that time. Government also decided to take over the 
ordering of all the machine tools required for the country and 
their distribution. Thus all orders for machine tools, even 
those by industrial users, were aggregated and contracted for 
by Government, who also arranged for the re-sale of the machine 
tools to the industrial users. It was for rationalising produc¬ 
tion that Government took up this burden on itself. It was 
not advisable to allow too many people to take up machine tool 

production. Licensing had to be limited to those who had fair 
chances of success in making machine tools of reasonable 

standard. It was also necessary to make some firms specialise 

in this and even they should limit themseLes to production on a 

mass tfianuiacture basis oj only a types of machine tools for 

which they had the equipment. Such has been the principle 

which regulated machine tool production in the U. K, » 



Most firms in India took up the manufacture of machine 
tools as a side line. The only concern set up for the sole purpose 
of producing machine tools was Mysore Kirloskar Ltd., 
(Harihar), which owes its origin to the well-known Kirloskar 
Bros, of Kisloskarvadi, a firm which has long been engaged in 
making pumps and agricultural implements. The new com¬ 
pany started work at Harihar in 1943. 

The idea of industrial concerns making their own machine 
tools was also deprecated. At a time when there were no 
specialised producers, this was perhaps justified, but this has 
to be dikouraged when production on a mass manufacture 
basis is adopted. 

Therefore, the policy of the Government based on (a) 
selection of the most promising firms for a specified number of 
items and (b) bulk manufacture, seemed essential for fostering 
the industry in the then existing circumstances. 

Location. —The industry is localised in Calcutta, Bombay, 
the Punjab and the Mysore State. From the point of view of 
market, the industry is well spread over and its rcgionalised 
position must be considered as favourable. From the point of 
view of labour the industry in the beginning had to depend to 
a certain extent upon the available labour in the factories 
because the manufacture of Machine Tools to begin with was 
started by old concerns w^ho were engaged in other lines of 
production also. But for the immense expansion that took place 
during the period of war the industry had to draw upon mainly 
new recruits who had to be trained. The important raw 
materials are available in the country. Thus the industry has 
all the natural advantages for its development. 

Raw Materials. —-The important raw materials required 
by the industry are iron and steel, non-ferrous metals and ball¬ 
bearings. All the raw materials except ball bearings are locally 
available in the country. 

Prodtiction. —^I'he Machine T^^ls manufactured in India 

> 

comprise among others, lathes, 4rilling machines, plaining 
machines, shaping machines, milling machines, sawing machines, 
grinding and polishing equipment^ and presses, puirches and 
^hearing machines. Before the wait India produced about 100 
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machines but now it has reached the figure of 4,000 machines 
per annum. During the last five years between 1940-46 the 
production stood at the following figures; — 


Grade 

1 

Number 

• ' 

Average 
per year 

Grade I 

t • « 

1 

8,983 

1,796 

Grade 11 

• • • 

1,822 

364 

Grade 111 

i 

1 

1,171 

234 

1 

Ungraded 

■ fl • 

14,894 

2,978 


From the above table it would appear that on an average the 
production of graded machines came to about 2,594 and that 
of ungraded to 2,978. In terms of value graded machines all 
put together came to about 75 lakhs of rupees and ungraded 
machines to rupees 31 lakhs. Thus the total number of 
machines manufactured comes to 5,374 and their value to rupees 
one crore and 5 lakhs per annum. 

On an average during 1942-44 the imports of machine 
tools amounted to 5,200 in number and rupees 3,15,00,000 in 

value. 

It has been found out that on an average India imports 
machine tools to the tune of rupees three crorcs. During 1946, 
however, the imports amounted to 9,376 in number and rupees 
6,64*00,000 in value. During the same year the domestic 

production was as follows:— 


Grade 

# 

Quantity 

Value 

Grade 1 tt. 

• • f 

1 

3,678 

7,200,000 

Grade II ••• 

1 

• •• ' 

380 

1,200,000 

Grade III 

• ee 

163 

3,000,000 
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' During the last six years the production of machine tools 
has been perfected to a high degree of efficiency. The industry 
has improved regarding the proper wear resisting and season¬ 
ing quality and various other aspects which are very essential to 
ensure that the consumer gets his money’s worth. The present 
productive capacity of machine tool industry is estimated at 
7,500 numbers per annum. 

Difficijlties of the Industry.— The difficulties of the 
Machine Tool Industry arise out of its infancy and the short¬ 
ages of suitable machinery and raw materials. As has been 
pointed out in the earlier section the industry is largely a product 
of the war and hence it could not get sufficient time to adjust 
itself to peace-time conditions. On account of the re-adjustment 
problems the industry needs protection against foreign 

competition. 

Tariff Board Enquiry.— The industry applied for 
Tariff Protection and the Tariff Board have recently concluded 
their inquiry. Machine Tool is an industry which bristles with 
great many difficulties at every stage. If the plan of large-scale 
industrialisation of India is to be achieved it becomes essential 
that we must get as many machine tools as possible and at as 
cheap a price as possible. Anything that impedes the supply 
of machine tools would be a serious bottleneck in the industrial 
development of the country as a whole. If the production costs 
of Indian industries are to be kept at a level which would 
enable us to compete with foreign imports, it necessarily follows 
that the machine tools used by Indian industries should be 
cheap. This difficulty the industry foresaw and explained to 
the Tariff Board that an enhancement of duty on foreign 
imports would not be a proper method of protecting the indus¬ 
try as it would increase prices. 

The industry suggested restrictions of imports of the types 
of machine tools manufactured in India and, to the quantity in 
which they were manufactured. The industry is prepared to 
have the strictest possible centred in order to ensure quality and 
r^sonable price. The report of<the Tariff Board and the action 
of Government of India thereon’are awaited. 


-—The import^ce of the Machine Tool Indus¬ 
try to the national economy of jthe country is very great. The 
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expansion of the industry which has taken place during the last 
seven years has shown beyond doubt that given proper assistance 
the industry is able to develop on scientific lines. When it is 
remembered that in 1939 only about 100 machines per annum 
were manufactured and in 1943 the production rose to over 
6,009 machines per annum, we can understand that there is 
potential capacity in India to develop and establish this indus¬ 
try on a large scale. In a country like India where industria¬ 
lisation on a planned scale has just begun, a flourishing Machine 
Tool Industry would be a powerful factor in the establishment of 
new industries and the development of existing ones. A 
Machine Tool Industry cannot well exist anywhere but in a 
large industrial country and we feel that the plans of .industrial 
development that are under consideration in India will provide 
the Machine Tool Industry with a great opportunity. “J'^st 
as cotton is the first industry to be set up when an agricultural 
country embarks on industrialisation, so the manufacture of 
machinery will be the last but one, and machine tools last of all.” 
Lack of success to the Machine Tool Industry would be a great 
blow to the national economy of the country and, therefore, the 
n’aintenance of a strong Machine Tool Industry as a part of 
public policy is extremely necessary. 
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2-SMALL tools 


Introduction. —Small tools comprise the following: — 

(1,) Hand tools, such as pic axes, shovels, chisels, ham 
jners, screw drivers, etc. 


(2) Wood working tools. 

(fl) Metal cutting tools like twist drills. 

An exhaustive list of the various items which are grouped 
under this head is given below: — 

lo. All kirids of gauges such 
as ring and plug gauges, 
slips gauges etc. 


1. Twist Drills. 

2. Reamers, 

3. Milling Cutters. 

4. Broaches. 

5. Taps, Dies and Punches. 

6. Special form tools. 

7. Chasers. 

8. Straight edges. 

9. Vices. 

10. Surface plates. 

11. and other Blocks 
and Clamps of all types 
and sizes. 

12. Angle plates. 

13. Centres. 

14. Steel squares. 


16. Sfteel footrules. 

17. Bevel Protractors. 

18. Sine Bars. 

19. Knurling tools. 

20. Hack Saw Frames (Hand). 

21. Dial Test Indicator Sets. 

22. Drill Sleeves. 

33. Drill Chucks. 

21. Mandrels, 

25. Lathe Chucks. 

26. Augers and Bits. 

27. Hammers. 


Before the war the Small Tool industry was not very much 
developed. The indigenous production could meet only 
10 per cent of India’s total cemsumption, the remaining 
90 per cent being imported from abroad. During the war the 
industry got a strong fillip. The centres of production before 
the war for light tools were Calcutta and Bombay, but during 
the war, Cawnpc«:e, Lahorefand Secunderabad attracted the 
industry. i 
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In war-time the production of small tools has increased 
considerably due to stoppage of imports and the increased 
demand, the average annual production of some of the items 
being as follows:-^ 


Hammers 

Pliars 

Chisels 

Screw Drivers 
Drills 


• « • 




• • • 


• « • 


■ • • 






♦ 






5 lakhs. 

3 

3 .. 


3 

4 


»1 

>1 


Present position. —The small tools industry operating in 
India produces a large variety of small tools. There are several 
factories, big and small, the following being the important 
ones:— 


1. The Indian Tool Manufacturers Ltd., Bombay. 

2. The Bharat Tool Mfg., Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

3. Messrs. Kamani Engineering Corporation Ltd., 
Lahore. 


4. Messrs. Dolohar Ltd., Calcutta. 

5. The Peepul Iron & Steel Industries Ltd., Cawnpore, 

6. Messrs. Praga Tools Corporation Ltd., Secundrabad. 

7. Messrs. J. K'.. Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., Cawnpore. 


The tools manufactured by the Indian industry have now 
reached a high degree of precision. The industry is adequately 
financed and manned by suitable technical experts. 

The production in the country has now reached a reasonable 
figuri and is expected to meet a substantial portion of India’s 
demand. The impetus given by the war made it necessary for 
the industry to augment its productive capacity. In certain 
items the capacity has far exceeded the requirements of the 
country. 

Gondiision.—Small tools industry is an important indus¬ 
try for the industrialisation schemes and there is an urgent need 
for its development. The industry is before the Tariff Board 
for examination and its claim for assistance and protection, 
we hope, will receive due consideration. 
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JAS. ALEXANDER & CO., LTD. 

MECHANICAL AND STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 

Iron aivd Brass Founders, Electric, and Oxy>Acety1ene 
Welders, Sheet Metal Workers etc. etc. 


We undertake to manufacture :■ 


Hand-operated Overfiead Travelling Cranes, 
Steel Chimneys, parrellel or self-supporting, 
Trucfts and Trolleys, Cupolas, Steel Doors and 
UDindqujs, Light Steel Structures, UDithering 
Sfleds, Colliery and Municipal Equipments, Sugar 
Mill Machinery, Cotton Mill Machinery, Tea 
Garden Machinery, Jute Mill Machinery Parts, 
CDelding and other Machinery etc. in snort— 
everything in iron and steel as per drauiing. 


Our Work is done under Expert European 
Supervision and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
WE SOLICIT YOUR ENQUIRIES. 


) 


\ 

/ 


Regtd. Office © GDorfts: 

15, Watgunge Street, Kidderpore, Catculta. 

Principal Office: 

8, Dalhousie Square East, Calcutta. 


« 




'Telephone: Works: South 1401. 

. /Cal- 3018. 



Telegram: “JASALEX” 
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SECTION ¥ 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 

Introduction. —Mechanical Engineering is that branch of 
the Engineering In"clustry which concerns itself with the shaping, 
processing and treating o£ metals. In India the industry first 
started with the repairing of machines, their parts and other 
mechanical appliances. First workshops established in India 
were established for repair purposes. During the second half of 
the nineteenth century textile industry and railway development 
in India had started and India’s engineering industry was 
concerned mainly with the requirements of textile and railway 
repairs, for which very large and well equipped factories were 
started in various parts of the country. These factories actually 
became the nuclus of the mechanical engineering industry in the 
country. 

The second stage in the development of mechanical 
engineering industry envisaged making of parts of machines. 
It is not intended to suggest that the repair workshops in the 
later nineties could or did not supply machine parts. In the 
second stage of its development the manufacture of parts of 
machinery began on a sizeable scale. No statistics are, how¬ 
ever, available of the number of such workshops or about their 
out-turn. But the industry did not develop till as late as 1932, 
when in addition to the steel and textile industries of India, the 
Sugar Industry was also granted protection and in the indus¬ 
trial renaissance after the depression other industries were 
developed, 

The third period in the development of mechanical 
engineering witnessed the manufacture of industrial plant and 
machinery; machine tools and machines like oil engines, weigh¬ 
ing machines, centrifugal and hand pumps etc. 

Several of the engineering firms which can be grouped 
under mechanical engineering have both structural and mechani¬ 
cal workshops. Such firms are like Jessop & Co., M/s. Jas 
Alexander & Co., B. R. Herman & Mohatta Ltd. On the other 
hand there are firms, and a large number of them which are 
chiefly engaged in mechanical engineering e.g, Messrs. Jay 
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Engineering Works, Calcutta, Cooper Engineering, Satara, 
• Messrs. Kirloskar Bros., Kirloskarvadi etc. Biit the important 

4 

fact is that the development of engineering industries in India 
has not aimed at specialisation in this neld. 

I 

A large number of the firms specialise in water fittings 
which are required in houses. The war of 1939 presented a 
splendid opportunity for the manufacture of machines and 
mechanical appliances but the opportunity could not be availed 
pf to the full on account of lack of suitable technical knowledge 
of the industry and inadequate equipment. The development 
of mechanical engineering industry depends upon the avail¬ 
ability of special classes of steel, the growth of foreign trade 
and forging. In-as-much-as India has recently made consider¬ 
able progress in the manufacture of special steels, it augurs well 
for the future of the mechanical engineering industry. 

On account of lack of statistical information regarding 
production, number of factories, India's requirements etc., it is 
not possible to-make an exhaustive study of all the mechanical 
engineering industries. In the following pages we survey the 
progress of some of the important indus'lrics which are as 
follows: — 

1. Industrial Plant and Machinery, like 

(i) Textile Machinery. 

(ii) Sugar Mill Machinery. 

(Hi) Vegetable ghee plants. 

(iv) Chemical Plants and Machinery. 

(v) Machinery required for paper mills, cement 

factories, collieries and tea gardens. 

2. Diesel Oil Engines. 

8. Road Making Machinery. 

4. Weighing machines -arid jacks. 

6. Water-fittings. 

1 

6. Centrifugal and Han^ pumps. 
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in addition to these relatively heavy types of engineering 
industries, there are light industries which come within th'b 
group erf Mechanical Enginering. Examples of these arc 
Agricultural Machinery, Sewing Machines, Hurricane Lanterns' 
etc. These light engineering industries, we shall study in a 

later section. 
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1-iNDU5TRIAL PLANT AND MACHINERY iNDUSTRV 

•Under this head it is proposed to survey the progress made 
by the engineering industries which make machinery required 
by other industries. The range of manufacture under indus¬ 
trial plant and machinery is so varied that it is not possible for 
us to indicate all the items. In this section we study the follow¬ 
ing industries; — 

(z) Textile Machinery. 

(ii) Sugar Machinery, 

(in) Vegetable Ghee Plants. 

(iv) Chemical Plants & Machinery. 

(v) Miscellaneous. This will cover cement, paper, 
paints, colliery and tea-garden machinery. 

Before we proceed to discuss these industries separately it 
would be worthwhile to make general observations in this 
regard. Very little of such materials and equipment were 
manufactured in India before the war. It was only during the 
war years when plants and equipnients of this sort were not 
available from foreign countries that enterprising Indian 
industrialists began to get made such plants and equipments 
from Indian n)anufacturers. The actual working experience of 
such equipments manufactured in India proved satisfactory and 
this branch of the engineering industry got a strong fillip, so 
much so that different factories took up exclusively thi# line of 
production. The industry thus owes its birth to the first year 
of the war during which period the main function of the indus¬ 
try was replacement of defective and worn-out equipment and 
spare parts. In the subsequent years of the war the repairs and 
replacements of these machinery gave an impetus for the manu¬ 
facture of complete equipment. Moreover the use to whi<Si 
such equipments had to be put during the war which was an 
over-taxed period, established a certain amount of confidence in 
Indian made plants and machinery. Before the war it was 
customary to stop production in ai plant for a number of days 
before the damaged part of the equipment could be replaced by 
an imported one. This condition has considerably changed 
because of the establishment of the plant and machinery indus¬ 
try in India, * 
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0) TEXTILE MACHINERY , 

Introduction. —Textile industries like cotton, jute, 
woollen and silk were the first to be started in India and now 
they have developed on a very large scale with the result that 
their demand for machinery for extension and replacement has 
considerably expanded. The following figures of imports of 
textile machinery would indicate the enormous value which 
India has to pay in order to procure them from foreign 
countries: — 


Year 


1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 


Value. 

(Rupees) 

... 2,08,44,507 
... 2,03,18,013 
... 2,41,17,547 
... 2,00,34,889 
... 1,80,72,908 
... 2,92,12,729 
... 1,96,44,882 
... 1,36,85,805 
... 1,81,06,114 
... 1,83,00,247 
... 2.40,35,914 
... 2,26,95,541 
... 2,90.78,062 


Uck of su«c.«nt imports of textile machine^ doimg 
war has been one of the serions bottle-necks fo, the 
indnslqr. To make good this deficMcy an 
was staiied in August 1939 under the name and style of the 
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Textile Machinery Corporation Ltd. with a paid up capital of 
twenty lacs for the manufacture of cotton textile machinery and 
parts.* It began operation in 1941 with an initial programmfe 
of producing 250 spring frames and 2,000 looms annually. It 
established two factories, one at Gwalior and another at 
Belghurria, (near Calcutta); the former manufactured textile 
machinery during the war but the latter was diverted to pro¬ 
duce war material. 

Present Position. —Their Gwalior branch working with 
only a small part of their original machinery imported for the 
purpose is engaged on a programme of manufacturing 1,000 
looms per year. The manufacture of spinning frames is still 
in a preparatory stage. Raw materials and stores for the pro- 
duction of power looms are more or less available in this 
country. In connection with the manufacture of spring frames 
they have, however, yet to depend on foreign imports of steel 
rods, steel tubes and polished tin sheets etc., but the steel 
industry in Ihdia in the post-war reconstruction period will be 
able to meet most of these requirements. As regards machinery 
required for the industry mostly consisting of precision machine 
tools and up-to-date automatic machines of various types, they 
have almost wholly to depend on foreign imports. The diffi¬ 
culty as regards trained skilled labour will be greatly solved 
now that the technical staff engaged on war production and 
military work are demobilised. 

The Belghurria factory of the Company has been recently 
released by the Government and has begun the manufacture of 
spring frames and looms. The company has recently raised its 
paid-up capital from Rs. 45 lakhs to Rs. one crore. 

The productive capacity of the Company is about 2,000 
looms and 10,000 spindles per annum which represents only 
20 % of the replacement requirement of the existing cotton textile 
industry. The existing cotton mills in India employ about 
10 million spindles and 209,000 looms (pre-war figures). 

I • ' 

k 

With the recent announcement of the Government of India 
for the establishment of new textile mills the demand fm: textile 
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machinery is bound to go up. The increase in spindles that has 
been envisaged by the Government ot India is as follows: — 



Provinces and States 


Fine Ooarae 

Spindles Spindles 


Bombay surplus 
Area. 


Sind Zone 


Punjab Zone 


United Provinces 
Zone. 


Bombay Presidency 

Baroda 

Nawanaaar 

Junagadh 

Bhavnagar 

Cambay 

Sind Province 
Khairpur 

Punjab Province 
Delhi Province 
N. W. P. P. 
Bahawalpur 
Nabha 
Kapurthala 


United Provinces 
Benares State 


Bihar Zone 
Bengal Zone 


Orissa Zone 


Central Provinces Central Provinces 
Zone. Hewa 


South Zone 


Hajputana Zone 


Total 



... Bihar Province 

... Bengal Presidency 
Assam Province 

Seraikala 

... Orissa Province 
Mayurbhunj 


Madras Presidency 
Hyderabad 
s 

Travancore 
Cochin 
Pudukottah 

... Gwalior 
Bharatpur 
Bikaner 
Dholpur 
Alwar 
Palanpur 


JMO 
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Other Manufactures.— Other manufacturers of textile 
machinery are India Machinery Co. Ltd., Calcutta and Cooper 
Engineering Ltd. Satara. There are other firms also which 
manufacture machinery parts, but the textile Machinery Cor¬ 
poration Ltd. is the first of its kind which has been started for 
the manufacture of only textile machinery on a large scale. 

Conclusion. —^One of the long felt difficulties of the textile 
industry, cotton, jute, silk and woollen is that it has to depend 
on foreign countries for the fabrication of textile machinery and 
parts With the result that in times of crisis like war its efficient 
working and expansion are seriously hindered. The establish¬ 
ment of the Textile Machinery Corporation, therefore, fills an 
important gap in the industrial economy of the country. It is 
not necessary, therefore, to stress the immense importance of 
the enterprise as a necessary adjunct to the great textile indus¬ 
try of the country. It is up to the Government to see that 
everything is done to foster this key infant industry and safe¬ 
guard it against the onslaughts of competition from powerful 
firms of ^international reputation. 
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(U) SUGAR MACHINERY 

Introduction, —After the textile machinery, sugar 
machinery ranges first in the list of India’s requirements for 
industrial plant and machinery. Sheltered behind adequate 
tariff protection, guaranteed for a period of 15 years, the Indian 
Sugar Industry has made phenomenal progress in spite of the 
economic blizzard that swept over the whole of the world between 
1929 and 1937. Besides the duty, various other special advan¬ 
tages had helped the rapid growth of the industry in the coun¬ 
try, As a result, India is now the largest producer of sugar in 
the world and the capital invested in the industry is over 
30 crores of rupees. To-day we have in the country over 150 
sugar factories. This development of the industry has led to an 
enormous demand for sugar mill machinery which can easily be 
gauged from the following figures of imports of sugar mill 


machinery into India: — 


Years 

Rs. 

1930-31 

13,68,716 

1931-32 

30,14,449 

1932-33 

l,53,n,126 

1933-34 

3,36,38,814 

1934-35 

1,05,45,439 

1935-36 

64,37,627 

1936-37 

95,16,462 

1937-38 

69,48,733 

1938-39 

61,36,969 


From these figures it would appear that although the 
demand for sugar mill machinery has been on the increase, 
Indlhn engineering industries had not been able to meet the 
demand for these machineries to any appreciable extent; as a 
matter of fact engineering industry in this country had not 
sufficiently developed to specialise in the production of 
machinery for different industries of the country. It is only 
during the war period that some progress has been made. 

iThe manufacture of sugar machinery on any large scale 
began only recently. At present there are a number of factewies 
doing casting work for sugar machinery and others which manu¬ 
facture sugar machinery parts. There are factories which can 
manufa^cture the entire equipment for a sugar mill except a few 
parts. These firms are; Messrs. Garlidc & Co., Ltd., Bombay, 
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Messrs. Jyoti Ltd., Baroda, Messrs. Hind Tank Manufacturing, 
Co., Bombay, Messrs. Vasant Industrial & Engineering Works, 
Bombay and firms like Messrs. Jas. Alo.vander & Co., Ltd., 
India Machinery Co., Ltd., Messrs. D. K. Dass & Co., Ltd., in 
the Calcutta side. In the matter of steel castings firms like 
Messrs. Bhartia Electric Steel Co., Ltd., have specialised to a 
high pitch of efficiency. Fuller details will be found in the 
section under steel castings. 

Future Outlook. —The future for the engineering indus- 
try manufacturing sugar mill machinery is very bright. In 
addition to the pre-war demand for sugar mill machinery, the 
increased demand on account of expansion and replacement is 
likely to be much. The Government of India have sanctioned 
the establishment of 20 new sugar factories and for this purpose 
alone a fairly large quantity of sugar machinery will be needed. 

It is estimated that machinery worth 4 million pounds or 5*3 
crores of rupees would be required and equal quantity of 
machinery will be needed for the proposed extensions to the 
existing factories. A large amount of machinery and machine 
parts will also be needed for renewals and replacements which 
are over-due now\ Thus the total demand of sugar mill 
machinery is likely to be of the order of 12 crorcs of rupees. 

Indian Engineering Industries Can Do It/ -Regarding 
the ability of the Indian engineering industries to manufacture 
sugar machinery the Sugar Pane] appointed by the Government 
of India in their report observe as follows: 

'^Detailed enquiries liavc been made by the Insti^tute to 
ascertain the possibilities for the fabrication of sugar machinery 
by engineering firms in India. It has been found that there 
are several such firms possessing equipment suitable for this type 
of work who would presumably gladly take it up now that the 
pressure of work in connection with the war is reduced. The 
Panel accordingly recomri5ends that a central expert organisation 
attached possibly to the office of Sugar Controller or the Imperial 
lastitute of Sugar Technology# Cawnpore, should be set up ,for 

, ...,,1 I ■ - .. . . I ja iS (* I >)i yt 

^For complete Information i^garding the acopo of mannfsettiTe 
of Sugar Mill Machinary^ pleaae fefer to Ottide to Fngifuering 
IndwMea in India for tJis Maf^nfaoture of Sttgar Mill Machinerj/** 
by Mr« K« B, Khoslai published by^he Assoclationt 
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ascertaining requirements, for classifying and consolidating 
them, for the programming of their supply, for tlie preparation 
and supply of design, and for organising contacts between 
factory owners and engineering workshops. When this 
' organisation has been set up, priority and other assistance for 
the import of sugar machinery shoflld be given only in respect 
of establishment of plants such as power plants, power units, 
etc., which cannot be manufactured in India without difficulty.’* 

(iii) VEGETABLE GHEE PLANTS 

The manufacture of vegetable ghee plants in India is carried 
on by the following important firms: 

1. Messrs. Hind Tank Mfg., Co., Bombay. 

2. Messrs. Jyoti Ltd., Baroda. 

3. Messrs. Garlick & Co., Bombay. 

4. Messrs. Vasant Industrial & Engineering Works, 
Bombay. 

In addition to the above 4 firms there are other factories also 
engaged in the manufacture of vegetable ghee plants. The 
industry has supplied complete plants including post and pre- 
refineries and hydrogenation to a number of firms manufacturing 
vegetable ghee. The foundry, machine shop and structural 
shop are fully equipped for the fabrication of these plants. 
.Sufficient manufacturing facilities for the manufacture of these 
plants are readily available in India. 

The Indian industry is able to guarantee earlier deliveries, 
more efficient working. It would be up to the Iiidian indus¬ 
trialists to see that this industry developes in the country to its 
natural extent. 

(iv) FINE CHEMICAL PLANTS AND MACHINERY 

.. The manufacture of parts of chemical plants has been 
carried on in India for some time past. Before the war India 
was making the following parts for the chemical industry; 
■Rotary Driers, .Stills, perelators Acid Pots, Evaporators, 
Autoclaves, Vacuum Chambers, etc., etc. But for the major 
part of chemical plants India is entirely dependent on imports. 
Due to the high standard of purity at which most of the drugs 
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and fine chemicals are required by regulation, corrosion-resistant 
eqiupments are to be employed in most of the operations. Much 
difficulty is encountered in constructing such plants for want of 
proper and suitable corrosion resistant materials such as stainless 
steel, monel, inconel, rubber lined stills and vessels etc. 

If proper materials could be locally produced or procured 
from abroad many of the standard equipments are capable of 
being manfactured locally. 

The following are the standard equipments required in the 
manufacture of drugs and chemicals : 

1. Crushers, Ball-mills, Hammer mills. Pulverisers with 
air separators. 

2. Classifiers (screening and separation,). 

3. .Thickners, Clarifiers, Rotary drum filters under 
vacuum filter presses. 

4. Evaporators—Arrangements for using sun-rays, those 
heated by direct fire (cauldrons, panbaths), those 
with heating medium in jacket, steam heated 
evaporators with heating surface in the inside or 
outside of tubes, plain or under vacuum, single or 
multiple stage. 

5. Centrifuges and Super-centrifuges, 

6. Air compressors, centrifugal pumps and other general 
equipments. 

7. Sulphorators, Nitrators and Hydrogenators. 

8. Driers:—Spray and drum driers for liquids; Pen, 
Rotary and Tunnel including tray driers for solids, 
and vacuum driers. 

9. Mixers—gas with gas, gas with liquids, liquid with 
liquid; liquid with solid, solid with solid; flow 
mixers, paddle mixers, propeller mixters, and ether 
different varieties. 

* Jt 

IQ., Deodourisers; 

11. Crystallisers—Classifying. 

13. Rectifiers, heat exchjpigers. 

13. Refrigerators- ; 

14. Dust catchers, 


i 
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16. Low temperature distillation equipments (R. C. A. 
Type). 

16. High temperature and pressure working equipments 
such as, valves, gauges, indicators etc. 

17. Acid and Corrosion-resistant enamel Ware. 

18. Glass, silica and porcelian'wares. 

The present position is that with the exception of a few 
of the items all others are imported. On account of non-avail¬ 
ability of suitable raw materials and paper market, the manu¬ 
facture of these appliances and equipments did not attract much 
attention in the past. 

The possibilities of manufacture of these standard equip¬ 
ments will be clear from the following; 

(7) Crushers, Ball-mills, Hammer Mills, Pulverisers with 
air separators. —These machines are used for reducing 
the sizes of raw materials. The most important parts 
are rollers which are usually made of special steel alloys. 
Messrs. Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd. are now, manufacturing 
special steel alloys. Except air separators which are to be used 
in conjunction with pulverisers, it may not be difficult to manu¬ 
facture these items. 

{2') Classifiers {screening and separation). —The important 
raw materials for this item are wire nettings of fine mesh. It is 
capable of being manufactured, in the country. 

* (.5) Thickners, Clarifiers, Rotary drum filters under vacuum 
filter presses. —These machines are not very intricate except 
vacuum pumps and its equipment. As a matter of fact filter 
presses, and clarifiers are being manufactured in the country by 
firms like Messrs Garlick & Co. Ltd., Bombay and Jyoti Ltd., 
Baroda. 

{4) Evaporators. —This item is rather difficult. But they 
are being manufactured in India. Vacuum pump with its acces¬ 
sories is another component of evaporator which at present is not 
manufactured in the country. It would therefore, appear that 
for sometime to come it will have to be imported. 
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(5) Cenirifuges and Super-cenirifuges .—Important raw 
materials for centrifuges and supercentrifuges are high tensile 
steel/ corrosion resistant alloys and stainless steel. These steels 
are now manufactured in the country and with the .engineering 
skill available in the country it is not difficult to manufacture 
these items. 

(6) Air compressors, cenlrijugal pumps and other general 
equipments .—These are simple items and are being manufactured 
in the country. 

(r) Sulpkorators, Niiraiors and Hydrogenators .—Enamelled 
wares and corrosion resistant wares play an important part in 
modern .chemical industry. Manufacture of these items depends 
upon the availability of proper cast iron and enamelled wares. 

(5) Driers .—Dries are being manufactured at present by 
some of the Engineering factories. These driers are of three 
kinds: — 

it) Pan rotary and tunnel including tray driers for 
solids. 

(ii) Spray and drum driers for liquids. 

(m) Vacuum driers. 

In addition to their demand in chemical industry they are 
used by cement industry also. The present production should 
be enhanced in order to meet the full demand. 

(P) Mixers .—The manufacture of these items is not difficult 
but needs study and investigation. 

{10) Deodourisers .—Designing of Deo-dourisers requires 
considerable engineering skill and that done its manufacture 
should not prove difficult. 

{11) Crystallisers-Classifying .—The manufacture of cry- 
stallisers is not a difficult job. The design of this kind of 
equipment depends upon the climatic condition of the place of 
operation and the materials used are not difficult to obtain. 

(19) Rectifiers, heat exchat^ers etc.—Tht big engineering 
workshops of the country are <^apable of manufacturing these 

items and efforts should be made to undertake the m*mufacture 

. ‘ 1 

these items. i 
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(13) Refrigeraiors ,—It is not manufactured in India at 
present but firms like Messrs. Godrej & Boyce Mfg, Co., Ltd, 
are planning to undertake the manufacture of refrigerators. 
Fractional H. P. motors are already being manufactured in the 
country and they would be available if the manufacture of 
refrigerators is undertaken, 

{14) Dust catcher ,—Dust catcher is not extensively used 
in Ihdia but in future for reasons of health and economy its 
demand is likely to develop and attention should be paid to 
develop this industry. 

(IS) Low temperature distillation equipments, (/?, C. A. 
Type ),—These are very modern equipments and it appears 
India for sometime will have to depend on imports. 

{16) High temperature and Pressure zvorking equipments 
such as valves^ gauges^ indicators etc ,—Some of these items are 
already manufactured in the country on a small scale. The 
manufacture of high temperature and pressure working equip¬ 
ments is likely to present some difficulty. Before an attempt is 
made to manufacture these items in the country on any large 
scale attempt should be made to develop high pressure research 

work. 

{17) Acid and Corrosion-resistant enamelled zvares ,— 
These are not at present manufactured in India but enamel 
factories would do well to concentrate their attention on this 

item. 

(^8) Glass, silica and porcelain 7vares.—The modern fine 
cKemical industry largely depends on glass, porcelain and 
silica wares. The industry needs immediate development and 
India is capable of manufacturing these items because the 
mineral and chemicals required are locally available and there 
is no dearth of technical skill for the manufacture of these 

items. 

The list of equipments described above excludes some of 
the common equipments required for the chemical industry such 
as condensors, centrifugal pumps, extractors and propa^tors, 
roasters, and furnaces etc. which are designed and falwicated 
locally according to need. Firms like Jyoti li|d., Barodh 
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Messrs. Garlick & Co. Ltd., Messrs. D. K. Dass & Co., Calcutta 
are already manufacturing these items. 

The development of chemical engineering in a planned 
economy is very necessary in order to help the fine chemical 
industry of the country. For the success of the chemical indus¬ 
try, it is necessary that some engineering firms specialise in the 
manufacture of equipment required by the chemical industry. 

(t) miscellaneous—cement, paper-machinery etc. 

There is no planned production of machinery required by 
Cement, Paper and Paint factories. The engineering firms in 
the country have in the past manufactured machinery parts 
according to the requirements of individual parties. There are 
engineering firms manufacturing certain parts of machinery 
required by these industries e.g. Messrs. Jyoti Ltd., Baroda 
Manufacture Paper Cutting Machines, India Machinery Co., 
Ltd., Calcutta manufacture small printing machines, Messrs. 
Howrah Trading Co., Ltd. and Messrs. Jas Alexander Co., 
Ltd., Calcutta are undertaking the manufacture of colliery and 
tea garden machinery; Messrs. Garlick & Co. Ltd., Bombay 
manufacture the following parts of Paper Machinery; — 

(i) Straw cutters. 

(«■) Stationery digester. 

Revolving dige.stor. 

(h) Lime mixer. 

(v) Conveyor. 

(vi) Vats for board machines. 

Concltision.—In the foregoing pages we have described 
how India is endeavouring to manufacture the important items 
pertaining to industrial plant and machinery. This industry 
which got encouragement during the war made an important 
contribution and it is necessary that it should be developed in 
c^der to .make India self-sufficient. The advantages which 
would be obtained by the growth of such industries could be 

^Hiiiaarised as under; 

/ , 

(1) The crores of rupees ihat are sent out of India for the 
purchase of thesef equipments will renSaiii iji the 
touiT&y. I 
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(^) The development of these industries would offer 
employment to thousands of technical labourers. 

(3) Our foreign balances can be more wisely spent in 
buying only such equipments which are really 
impossible to make in the country at present because 
of lack of skilled workmen, research, and pilot plant 
facilities etc. 

(4) The development of other industries would be 
accelerated when these equipments could be manu¬ 
factured in the country itself. The foreign manu¬ 
facturers are giving very late deliveries and demand¬ 
ing exorbitant prices. If the plants and equipments 
required by other industries can be developed in 
India, such dependence on foreign countries would be 
a thing of the past. 

In order to develop these industries to a stage of self- 
sufficiency, it will be necessary to establish a chain of industries 
and also to instal additional equipment and machinery in 
existing factories to enable them to expand their production. In 
order to make it a success Government help is called for in the 
following directions: — 

(1) Raw materials required by the industry should be 
supplied in sufficient quantities. 

(2) The industry should be decla,red a protected industry 
and equipments which can be manufactured in the 
country should not be allowed to be imported. 

(3) Governinent help is necessary in the matter of 
research. 

It must be recognised that the industrial plant and 
machinery industry is the parent industry and the backbone of 
the industrial structure of any country. In the interest of the 
nation the development of the industry is urgent and imperative. 
The success of planning schemes will greatly depend Upon the 
capacity of India to produce her own equipment. 
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2-DlESEL OIL ENGINES 

Introduction. —The pioneering efforts in the field pf diesel 
oil engines have been made by Messrs. Cooper Engineering 
Ltd., Satara. This firm was started in the year 1923. In 
1932 the manufacture of internal combustion engine was intro¬ 
duced with a range of solid injection type diesel oil engines in 
sizes from 7 B.H.P. to 20 B.H.P. These engines were of the 
modern cold starting four cycle design and were very soon in 
great demand for irrigation work, electric light generation and 
other industrial purposes. Another firm before the war was 
that of Messrs. Kirloskar Brothers Ltd., who manufactured 
vertical single and twin cylinder engines. 

Ww-time development. —During the war the manu¬ 
facture of oil engines had to be stopped by Messrs. Kirloskar 
Brothers Ltd., because the importation of most of the essential 
components of their engines had stopped. Messrs. Cooper 
Engineering Ltd., howver, expanded their production greatly. 
During the war they introduced one new high speed horizontal 
type of engine. Their range of industrial engines includes, 
cylinder, horizontal, cold starting, solid injection, four cycle 
types from 7 B.H.P. onwards, twin cylinder type from 100 to 
120 B.H.P. and four cylinder type from 200 to 250 B.H.P. 
together with the recently introduced design of 10 B.H.P. high 
speed engine operating at lOOO R.P.M. 


—Messrs. Kirloskar Brothers Ltd., have 
recently floated a public limited company for the manufacture of 
oil engines. The oil engine factory is being established at 
Poona. Their programme of manufacture includes from 
5 B.H.P. to :i00 B.H.P, to start with. The manufacture in 
their new plant would start in about a year’s time. To day 
Messrs. Cooper Engineering possess some of the finest types of 
machines which are used for the manufacture of the latest range 
of diesel oil engines without having the necessity of importing 
parts with the exception of fuel ioil injectors and fuel pumps for 
certain sizes of engines. All th^ engines manufactured by them 
are subjected to an exhaustive lest before leaving their works. 
.They have supplied engines of ^^hottsands of B.H.P.. in aggre¬ 
gate for Ilndia's requirements, p'heir present productive capa- 

i”' < 
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city o£ these engines of various sizes is nearly a thousand per 
annum. 

In view of the present schemes of development the industry 
has a bright future before it. 
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3-ROAD MAKING MACHWERY 

Bitumm Boilers and Mixers. —The chief items under 
road making machinery are Bitumen boilers and mixers. 
Bitumen boilers are vessels for heating Bitumen (Road Tar) 
prior to pouring on road surfaces. The boiler together with a 
set of paddles inside to be turned by means of a handle is known 
as Bitumen mixer. 

Before the war, the Structural Engineering Works Limited, 
Bombay and Messrs. Burn & Company, Calcutta, were manu¬ 
facturing these items. The total production came to about 
100 units. During the war the demand for these articles went 
up for aerodromes and roads, with the result that more firms 
have come into the field the important ones of which are 
Messrs, jas. Alexander & Company Ltd,, Calcutta and 
Messrs, B. R. Herman & Mohatta Limited, Karachi. 

Present Position. —The present production of these units 
comes to about 1,000 pieces per annum. A design of Bitumen 
boilers and mixers has now been standardized and the prices 
reduced. 

Asphalt mixers and concrete mixers.— These are 
revolving drums driven by power used for mixing cement or 
asphalt with stone chips. Before the war, these were imported 
but attempts were made to manufacture tliese by a firm in 
Bombay during the war. The present production capacity of 
India in this line is about 60 units per annum. 

Extensive machinery is required in the manufacture of these 
mixers and the processes of manufacture are also complicated. 
The main raw materials for the industry are steel and cast 
Iron which are locally available. Some of the components have 
got to be imported. 

Diesel Engine Road Rollers. —In addition to the above 
two items in road making machinery Diesel Engine Road 
Rollers are also manufactured npw in India by Messrs. Cooper 

I K 

Engineering Ltd., Bombay. The model on which manufacture 
is at present being concentrated is a 6/8 ton machine being 
■diesel driven and designed with a 3 speed and reverse gear box, 
The power unit is a Horizon|a,l, Single Cylinder, four cycle, 
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Cold Starting Cooper Diesel Oil Engine, designed specially for 
road roller propulsion. It is of extremely simple design, very 
robust in construction, and developes the correct power in ratio 
to the weight and duty of the road roller. The complete road 
roller incorporates all special features similar to those on 
imported machines. Meehanite Metal High duty castings are 
used throughout in place of ordinary grey iron castings and 
high quality steels are incorporated where considered essential. 
Extra fittings such as water syrayers, pump and hose connec¬ 
tions, winding gear, power pulleys, scarifiers etc., can be 
supplied if desired. Designs are also proceeding for a 10/12 
ton size machine. 

Conclusion. —With the vast schemes of Central and 
Provincial Governments for road development, road making 
machinery industry has a bright future. It is necessary that 
more engineering firms should take to this line of manufacture 
in order to make India self-sufficient. 
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4-WEIGHING MACHINES AND JACKS 

The manufacture of weighing machines in India was 
started much before the war and two of the important units 
that were engaged in this line of manufacture are the Star Iron 
Wprks, Lillooah and the India Machinery Company Ltd., 
Calcutta. The growth and development of sugar industry and 
later on the war of 1939 gave a strong fillip to the Industry and 
the productive capacity of the firms expanded greatly. The 
increased production was achieved by the old firms due to their 
greater concentration on this item. The important firms 
now engaged in the manufacture of weighing machines are the 
following; — 

(1) Messrs. India Machinery Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

(2) Messrs. Star Iron Works, Lillooah. 

(3) Messrs. Avery & Co., Calcutta. 

(4) Messrs. Bharat Weighing Scales and Engineering 
Syndicate, Calcutta. 

(5) Messrs. Auto Scales Manufacturing Co., Calcutta. 

There is a vast field for the weighing machine industry in 
India in the manufacture of new types. 

In addition to weighing machines, jacks are also manu¬ 
factured. In 1943 India produced some 15,000 Jacks but there 
exists a capacity for over 75,000 units per annum. 


! 
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5—WATER FITTINGS 

Before the war there was no organised production of water 
fittings of standardised designs. India had to depend largely, 
upon imports for her requirements. But during the war the 
manufacture of these articles was encouraged by the Govern¬ 
ment by placing large orders with them and supplying raw 
materials at the controlled rate. 

The raw materials required for the manufacture of water 
fittings are: brass, copper, gun-metal ingots, scrap and zinc. 
The brass or gun-metal ingots form the basic raw material. 
These are melted in small crucible furnaces and the molten parts 
are then treated on lathes and various other operations of 
screwing, threading and cutting and gleaning etc., are per¬ 
formed. Then the parts are fitted, chilled and buff polished. 

The industry has made considerable progress during the 
war years. The Indian production of water fittings like bib 
cocks, globe valve etc., are produced in sufficient quantities and 
good quality. 


E-a2 
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6->CENTRIFUGAL AND HAND PUMPS 

This industry existed in India before the war and the 
three important firms engaged in the manufacture of centrifugal 
and hand pumps were Messrs. Kirloskar Brothers Ltd., 
Kirloskarvadi, Messrs. Jyoti Ltd., Baroda, Messrs. P. S. G. 
& Sons, Coimbatore and Maya Engineering Works, 
Calcutta. As a result of the impetus given by the war several 
other small finns came into the field to meet the civilian demand 
because the manufacture of these old established firms went to 
meet the demand of the Government. During the war the pro- 
.duction of centrifugal pumps received a set back on account of 
non-availability of ball and roller bearings but it has now 
gained momentum again because the war-time difficulties do not 
exist. 

Hand operated pumps are also manufactured in India by 
a large number of firms. In the case of hand pumps India’s 
production is quite sufficient to meet the demand. 

The three major firms manufacturing centrifugal pumps 
may now increase their production to meet the increased demand 

of the country. 
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SECTION VI 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES 

The development of electric power is a great desideratum 
for the development of India’s industries. It is a cheap motive 
power for industries. In addition, electricity is essential for 
raising the standard of life of the people. Development of 
electricity makes up the shortage of coal and oil fuels. 
Electricity will be also required for transport purposes specially 
for the electrification of railways in order to conserving metal¬ 
lurgical quality of coking coal and in the extended use of tram- 
cars consumption of electricity would increase greatly. The use 
of electricity for lighting, heating and air-conditioning is daily 
increasing. India possesses natural resources for generation of 
hydro-electric power. The potential reserves are estimated at 
about 27 million kilowatts of which about half a million kilo¬ 
watts only have been harnessed so far. 

With the greater consumption of electricity the develop¬ 
ment of electrical engineering industries will greatly increase. 

Pre-war position. —^Before the war of 19;j9 these 
important electrical industries namely electric wires and cables, 
electric fans and electric lamps had got definitely established. 
But the production could meet only a part of the demand and 
for the rest India had to depend upon inuports. In the field of 
electric lighting accessories, electric wires and cables, electric 
motors etc., India had made a small beginning. The imports 
of electrical engineering products chiefly came from the U. Kl, 
Germany, Netherlands, Italy and France. The share olf the 
U. S. A. in this import trade was small. 

War-time Development. —The war of 1939 presented 
a tremendous opportunity for the development of existing 
electrical engineering industries and the establishment of new 
ones. The industries that greatly expanded their production 
were, electric fans, electric lamps, electric motors, electric wires 
and cables, secondary batteries, dry batteries and cells, distri¬ 
bution transformers and electric lighting accessories. In the field 
of electric fans, motors, wires and cables, new companies were 
started in addition to the existing ones. The most important 
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electrical industries that were newly started during the period 
of the war are electric motors, conduit pipes, black adhesive 
tapes and D class signalling, cables. 

From the hgures of production given in the following 
pages it will appear that the production expanded considerably 
during the period of the war. It m-ust, however, be understood 
that some of the important raw materials for these industries are 
imported. Therefore, the development was handicapped by 
the non-availability of these important raw materials to the 
desired extent. One of the remarkable developments of the 
period of war has been connected with the beginning that has 
been made for the manufacture of some of the raw materials in 
the country itself. For instance Messrs. Tata Iron & Steel 
Co., Ltd., undertook the manufacture of tool steel and electrical 
steel sheets on a sizeable scale. Their present production of 
these sheets is about 1,800 tons per annum and is meeting a part 
of India's demand for these sheets. Similarly, in the case of 
incandescent lamps two important components namely, Glass 
Shells and Brass Caps are now manufactured in the country 
itself. In addition, a company has been started for the manu¬ 
facture of ball bearings in the country. Although actual produc¬ 
tion has not yet begun, the beginning is welcome to the electrical 
industries. All these changes that have taken place during the 
last three or four years have helped in making the electrical 
industries independent of foreign imports to the extent of the 
Indian manufacture. In the following pages we shall survey the 
progress made in the field of some of the important electrical 
engineering industries. 
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1-ELECTRIC FANS 

Introduction, —The Electric Fan Industry in India was 
started in 1924 by the India Electric Works Ltd,, which was 
started in the year 1921 under the name and style of Scientific 
and Electrical Instruments Mfg., Co. This was thf first fan 
factory on modern lines established in India. This company 
had to face a lot of difficulties both from the public and the 
Government but confident in its efficiency and workmanship the 
company faced the difficulties bravely. It would be interesting 
to trace the early growth of the industry in the country. In 
1924 the company came in contact with one Mr. N. C, 
Bhattacharya, an eminent Engineer who had designed a novel 
and wonderful fan which consumed only 40' per cent of electric 
current consumed by the best of the imported fans of those days. 
The company took up the patent rights on royalty basis and 
the foundation of Electric Fan Industry was laid. 

Later Developments. —The success achieved by this 
pioneering company prompted other industrialists to come into 
the field and before the war of 19;19 half a dozen factories had 
been established. Some of the important units that engaged 
themselves in the manufacture of electric fans after the signs of 
depression had begun disappearing were as follows : — 

1. Calcutta Electrical Mfg., Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

2. Electrical Fan & Motor Mfg., Co., Ltd., Lahore. 

3. Messrs. Crompton Parkinson (Works) Ltd., Bombay. 

4. Everest Engineering Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

5. British India Construction Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

6. The Model Industries, Dayalbagh. 

7. Messrs. O. K. Electric Works Ltd., Lahore. 

Of all these firms the India Electric Works was and still 
remains by far the biggest producer of electric fans in India. 

The pre-war production of electric fans in India came to 
about 30,000 ceiling fans and 5,000 table fans. The table fans 
were produced only by the India Electric Works. 

War-Time Development.— When the war broke out, 
greater demand for electric fans ensued and the position was 
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accentuated by the shortage of imports. How the imports fell 
off will be indicated from the following figures of imports: 

(Imports before the war) 

Rs. 


1936-37 

... 35,15,896 

1937-38 

... 31,07,142 

1938-39 

... 25,09,550 

Before the war, it would thus be seen that the imports of 
fans on an average amounted to about 80 lakhs of rupees per 
annum. From the following figures of imports during the war 
period it would appear that the imports fell off heavily and in 
1940-41 they came to only Rs. 14 lakhs; 


Rs. 

1939-40 

... 18,70,312 

1940-41 

... 14,27,414 

1941-42 

... 11,65,985 

1942-43 

... 10,52,987 

1943-44 

... 7,69,085 

1944-45 

... 1,92,973 


This shrinkage of imports coupled with greater demand for 
the military and other Government Departments gave a strong 
fillip to the development of the indigenous industry. The 
production of electric fans during the war period expanded 
immensely as would be evidenced from the following figures: 



Ceiling Fans 

Table Fans. 

1940 

38,000 

6,800 

1941 

47,800 

9,600 

1942 

38,400 

11,000 

1943 

41,200 

10,000 

1944 

1,05,000 

30,000 

The fall in production 
to the lack of imported 

in the year 1942-43 is accounted for 
raw materials. 
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This increased production was obtained due to the expan¬ 
sion in production by the old concerns and the establishment of 
new ones. Of the important factories that were started during 
the war, mention must be made of the second factory which the 
Ihdia Electric Works Ltd., established at Behala in the suburbs 
of Calcutta. At the same time many new companies came into 
the field some of which have since grown into sizeable industrial 
units. The important ones are the following: — 

1. Messrs. K&ycee Industries Ltd., Lahore. 

2. Messrs. G. T. R. Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

3. Messrs. Raghu Engineering Works Ltd., Delhi. 

4. Messrs. Metropole Works, Amritsar. 

5. Engineering Works of India Ltd., Calcutta. 

6. Clyde Fan Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

7. General Electric Co., (India) Ltd., Calcutta, 

The machinery installed in the big factories are mostly 
imported. The India Electric Works Ltd., obtained the 
machinery for its factory at Behala from countries like the 
U. S. A., the Lb KL, and China. 

Present position. —It is estimated that India, at present, 
produces about 1,40,000 ceiling fans per annum. The capacity 
for table fans is of the order of bO.OOO fans per annum. The 
country manufactures all types of ceiling and table fans, special 
types of fans like pedestal, exhaust, railway carriage fans and 
cabin type fans used in the ships. The industry can fully meet 
the requirements of the country in regard to ceiling fans.' For 
table fans the capacity will have to be increased in the coming 
years. j 

Raw Materials. —Most of the important imported raw 
materials for the fan industry arc the following; — 

(li) Electrical steel sheets. 

fZ) Winding Wires of various types and sizes. 

(3) Ball Bearings. 

(4) Insulating Materials, 

(5) Pipes. 
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Ejl6ctric0l St66l Shdots. —The country is now not 

entirely dependant upon imports for electrical sheets. As we 
have pointed out, Messrs. Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., have 
started the manufacture of these sheets and their present pro¬ 
duction is 1,800 tons per annum. Th^y are going to erect one 
additional furnace in order to double their production. The 
present requirements of the fan industry for electrical sheets 
comes to about 5,000 tons per annum. It would, therefore, 
appear that for the balance the fan industry will have to depend 
upon imports for some time to come. 

Winding* Wires. —Enamelled and silk covered copper 
wires are required in the fan industry for winding and main¬ 
tenance purpose. Although Indian Cable Co., Ltd., manu¬ 
factured a few sizes of such cotton covered wire. The country 
had in the past to depend mainly upon imports. Recently 
an attempt has been made by the National Insulated 
Cable Co., of India Ltd., Calcutta, to manufacture enamelled 
wire here. They have installed two plants for the purpose and 
their present capacity is about 200 tons per annum. They have 
already manufactured sample quality and after the necessary 
tests they are expected to switch on to commercial production. 
The new company is manufacturing single cotton covered wires 
also. 


Ball Bearings. —For the manufacture of good fans, ball 
bearings are very necessary. India has been completely 
dependant on foreign sources for these ball bearings. An 
attempt has been made already to manufacture ball bearings in 
the "country itself. 

Insulating Materials. —The important insulating 
materials are empire cloth, leatheroids, tape, tubings, ebonite 
rod etc. Recently attempts have been made to manufacture 
tapes and empire cloths, etc., locally. India has to import 
almost all the insulating materials at present. 

Pipes,—Galvanised steel pipes are used for down rods 
and have got to be imported. 

Difficulties.—The present difficulties with regard to the 
fan industry relate to shortage of raw materials both that ate 
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imported and are locally available, of winding wires, electrical 
steel, insulating materials etc., and pipes. But the difficulties are 
temporary and in course of time must disappear. 

Manufacture of quality fans. —Since the manufacture 
of fans does not require machineries of a specialised kind, 
during the war there has been a mushroom growth of small 
firms who so far did assembling of parts. There is a definite 
danger to the industry if this mushroom growth for the manu¬ 
facture of unstandardised fans is allowed to continue. In the 
interest of the Industry, therefore, the reliable manufacturers 
have formed themselves into an Association under the name and 
style of the Fan Makers Association of India. One of the most 
important objects of which is to formulate specifications and 
insist that the fans manufactured would conform to those 
specifications. 

Conclusion. —From the above it would appear that the 
Indian industry has now reached a stage of development where 
India can be self-sufficient in the matter of electric fans. In 
view of various hydro-electric development schemes the demand 
for electric fans is bound to rise and the industry has a very 
bright future before it. The present need is that the manu¬ 
facture should be of standard quality. Within a period of 
25 years the industry has achieved phenomenal progress unaided 
by Government. In order to sustain this development it is 
necessary that in an era of planned economy the industry is not 
allowed to starve of imported raw materials. 
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2—THE ELECTRIC LAMP INDUSTRY 

Introdtiction.— Our discussion in this section is limited 
to incandescent electric lamps which are used for general 
lighting purposes. The heading excludes electric lamps 
required for torches, automobiles, projectors, etc. The industry 
was started in India in the earlies of the depression period 
when the Bengal Electric Lamp Works Ltd., was started to 
undertake the manufacture of these lamps. Before the war 
India was consuming nearly fourteen million bulbs of which 
about eleven millions were imported. The share of different 
countries in the case of gas filled electric bulbs was as follows: — 

United Kingdom ... ... 50% 

Netherlands ... ... ... 20% 

Japan ... ... ... 15% 

Other countries ... ... ... 15% 

In the case of vacuum electric lamps Japan used to export 
to India about 70% of the requirement and the rest came from 
Europe and America. The Japanese lamp on account of their 
cheapness were very popular in the Indian market. Before the 
war only the Bengal Electric Lamp Works was a firm of any 
consequence. Their production before _the war was as 
follows: — 

1937- 38 ... ... 0,33,000 Pieces 

1938- 39 ... ... 7,43,000 „ 

1939- 40 ... ... 9,59,000 „ 

. ’The import of lamps before the war both vaccum and gas 
filled has been of the following order: — 


Year 

No. 

Value (Rs.) 

1935-36 

2,48.87,302 

39,87,676 

1936-37 

2,20,47,991 

33,03,306 

1937-38 

2,73,83,011 

39,76,046 

19.38-39 

1,89,45,338 

28,01,396 


From the above figures it would appear that the demand of 
India for electric lamp came to about Rs. 35 lakhs» 
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War-time Development. —When the war broke out the 
imports of lamp began to fall heavily and especially so when 
Japan entered the war the imports from that country were 
stopped. On the other hand the demand from factories, offices, 
mills, and offices, Government and Military went on increasing. 
How the imports fell off will be evident from the following 
figures: 


Year 

No. 

Value (Rs.) 

1940-41 

1,97,95,779 

21,57,146 

1941-42 

2,56,83,624 

26,09,391 

1942-43 

42,40,649 

18,77,722 

1943-44 

26,70,536 

15,16,742 


This diminishing import and increasing demand led to a 
great expansion of production in Endian factories. Some of the 
small existing factories carried out additions to their factories 
in order to augment their production whereas in case of bigger 
units the production was raised to the maximum according to 
the capacity of their plant and personnel. 

How India’s production increased will be evident from the 
following figures of production : 

Pre-war. millions. 

1942 df „ 

1943 3| „ 

1944 6 

In addition to the existing factories, during the pendency 
of war some new factories were established the important ones of 
which are Kaycee Industries Ltd. with their factory at 
Shikohabad and Radio Lamp Works Ltd. Karachi. Now both 
the factories belong to Radio Lamp Works Ltd. 

Present Position. —There are at present twelve lamp 
factories in India which are as follows: — 

(1) Electric Lamp Manufacturers of India Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

(2i) Bengal Electric Lamp Works Ltd., Calcutta. 

(3) Radio Lamp Works Ltd., Karachi. 
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(4) Mysore Lamp Works Ltd., Bangalore. 

(6) Kaycee Industries Ltd., Shikohabad. 

(6) Lux Lamps Ltd., Calcutta. 

(7) Bharat Electrical Bulb Works Ltd., Calcutta. 

(8) Calcutta Electrical Lamp Works Ltd., Calcutta. 

(9) Asia Electrical Lamp Works Ltd., Calcutta. 

(10) Bijlee Products Ltd., Bombay. 

(H) Pradip Lamp Works, Patna. 

(12) Bharat Electrical Industries Ltd. 

One large factory in Hyderabad sponsored by that State 
and one more in Madras town are going to be started and 
expected to begin production within the next two years. 

The first of these namely Electric Lamp Manufactures of 
India Ltd., which are popularly known as ‘ELMI’ Group, 
manufacture lamps, and brand them according to the require¬ 
ments of their various partner firms who are leading 
European firms in India trading in lamps. The names of these 
partner firms together with the brands under which their lamps 
sell are given in the following table: — 


No. 

Names 

Brands 

1 

Association Electrical Industries (India) Ltd. 

Mazda 

2 

General Electric Company (India) Ltd. 

Osram 

3 * 

Philips Electrical Company (India) Ltd. 

Philips 

4 

F, & C. Osier Ltd. 

Cosmos 

5 

Greaves Cotton and Crompton Parkinson Ltd. 

Crompton 

6 

Balraer Lawrie & Co. Ltd. 

Ekiiswan 

7 

Siemens (India) Ltd. 

Siemens 


This foreign combination was formed to start a 
factory here in India as they began to feel the inroad of Indian 
lamps in this exclusive market they solely enjoyed as the 
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reputation of Indian Lamp Factories began to get established. 
Now it is a matter of great concern how much of the internal 
market can be kept open to an entirely foreign combine who were 
permitted to establish the factory here. 

Of the 13 factories mentioned above Messrs. Kaycee 
Industries Ltd. and Lux Lamp. Works Ltd. Calcutta were 
established during the war. Pradip Lamp Works, Patna were 
started about a year back after the end of the war. 

War-Time Control. —In order to ensure supplies to 
meet Government requirements, the Government of India, 
during the war, were exercising perfect control over the produc¬ 
tion and distribution of electric lamps. The Control was also 
necessitated on account of short supply of raw materials which 
had to be rationed out according to the capacity of each firm. 
The control was exercised through the D. G. M. P. in the 
following manner; 

(i) The manufacture of lamps had to be carried on 
according to the directions of the D. G. M. P. with 
regard to size, wattage and voltage, and quantity. 

{ii) complete statement of the estimated production 
during the next month and of despatches during the 
previous month of electric lamps was to be submitted 
to the D. G. M. P. by the 30th of every month and 

(iit) a written permit from the D. G. M. P. was necessary 
for selling or consuming any lamp. 

The effect of this control was that the raw niaterials .were 
distributed evenly which helped production a great deal. Of 
course all this was done to meet the war demand. One of 
the clearest lessons of the war is that the direct assistance of the 
Government can go a long way towards the development of 
Indian Industries. 

Location. —The present distribution of the lamp industry 
would indicate that the industry is highly located in Calcutta. 
Out of the 13 factories seven are located in Calcutta and one 
each at Shikohabad (U. P.), Karachi, Bombay, Mysore and 
Patna. The industry developed in Mysore because of the direct 
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encouragement of the State Government. Shikohabad indus¬ 
try has got established in order to be in close proximity of the 
manufacture of glass shells which are apt to break if trans¬ 
ported. The location of the factory in Bombay is accounted 
for owing to its nearness to England from where some of the 
important components are imported. The Patna factory has 
got the advantage of being at a central place and thus affords 
the facility for marketing the lamps manufactured. The 
location at Karachi was favoured perhaps because of its near¬ 
ness to the western countries and the availability of markets. 
An explanation is necessary for the greater concenteration of the 
lamp industry in Calcutta. Calcutta and its surrounding area" 
have been favoured due to the presence of scientific research 
laboratories, existence of a glass industry, availability of cheap 
electricity and gas, proximity of market and supply of skilled 
labour. In the future industrial planning of India, it would 
thus be seen from the above analysis of industrial location lhat 
centres like Cawnpore, Lahore and Delhi would aitiact ihe 
industry. 

Raw Materials. —The important raw materials required 
by the lamp industry are glass shells, Lead-in-w’ire, 
Molybdenum wire. Tungsten filament, brass caps, and gases 
like Nitrogen and argon. The quality of Indian glass shells 
before the war was not satisfactory though some firms were 
using them. Before the war brass caps were imported from 
Japan, Germany and the U. K. Now glass shells are being 
manufactured in India, at Shikohabad and at Calcutta. The 
first plant for shells was put up by the Bengal Lamp Works. 
Now they are manufactured at Shikohabad by Kaycces and at 
Bombay by the Elmi group. Lead-in-wire and Molybdenum 
wire and Tungsten filament were imported from the U. S. A., 
Holland, Japan, Germany and the U. K. Similarly the 
Nitrogen and Argon gases were also imported. This position 
still continues to exist. 

In addition to the factory at Shikohabad, there are other 
small firms in and around Calcutta manufacturing glass 

shells. 

At present the lamp industry is facing difficulties in obtain¬ 
ing materials from the U. K. which is the only available source 
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of supply because of difficulty in obtaining dollars. The 
deliveries given by U. K. suppliers are unduly long and their 
prices are higher than those of the American suppliers. The 
following table which gives the U. K. and the U, S. A. prices 
of glass shells, tungsten wire and Molybdenum wire will indicate 
the difference in the prices of the two countries: — 


Vame of the 
article. 

Sizes. 

U. S. A. rate per 
1000 pcs. f. 0 . b. 
New York in 
Shilling. 

i 

n. K. rates 
per 1000 pcs. 

f. 0. b. 
British Port 
j in Shilling, 

Glass Shell 

< 1 

1 1 

55 mm clear...35/- 

($-7 0) 

63/- 

1 

60 mm „ ...34/- 

($-6-90) 

65/- 


65 mra „ ...40/- 

($-8-10) 

67/- 


70 mm ,, ...45/6 

($-9-20) 

79/- 

1 

1 

75 mm „ ...54/6 

1 

(S-11-0) 

84/- 

Tungsten 

0‘61-0*75 mgrs 

29-7d ($ 6*95) 

38/- 

Wire. 

O'76-l-OO „ 

2.5-3cl ($ 5-10) 1 



1-01-1-25 „ 

i 21-Od ($ 4‘25) 1 

A.^L 


1-26-1-75 

18-lld($ 8-80) 1 

•to I- 


l-76-2'25 „ 

l7-8d ($ 3-55) 1 



2‘26-3-50 „ 

]6-5d ($3-30)1 



3-51-6-00 „ 

20-0d ($ 4-03) 


1 

5-01-7*90 „ 

23-2d ($ 4-75) I 



7-91-ll’40 „ 

27-5d ($ 5-50) 

55/6 


11 •41-15-45 „ 

34-3d ($ 6-90) 

66/- 


15-46-20-10 „ 

41-Od ($ 8*25) 

80/6 


20-ll-25'40 „ 

49-9d ^$ 10-00) 

109/6 

Molybdenum 

0*12 mm dia. 

28-Od ($ 5-62) 

63/- 

Wire. 

015 mm dia. 

35-2d ($7-08) 

84/- 

1 

0‘ 2 mm dia. j 

1 

) 

54-3d ($ 10-93) 

116/6 


In order to enable the Indian industry to get raw materials 
at cheaper rates the Government of India have removed the 
import duty on raw materials and it would be in the fitness of 
things and in keeping with the Government policy to encourage 
the development of this important industry to make dollars 
freely available in order to enable the Indian industry to effect 
purchases from the American market. 
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CSoncluedon. —Although the lamp industry in India is only 
a decade old, it has made rapid progress and has reached a 
stage where it has made the country self-sufficient in the matter 
of electric lamps. The industry calls for highly skilled labour 
and it must be said to the credit of the industry that it has 
trained a band of workers who are efficient at their work. In 
the present transitional stage Government help is called for in 
the matter of making available the imported raw materials. 

It is gratifying to note that the Indian Lamp Factories 
Asssociation is putting their concerted effort to produce all 
raw material, necessary for lamp industry, in this country and 
make the Industry completely independent of any foreign 

import. 
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3-ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Introduction, —Electric Motor Industry in India existed 
before the war. The two most important factories that were 
engaged in its manufacture were Messrs. P. S. G. & Sons 
Charity Industrial Institute, Coimbatore, and Messrs. Kirloskar 
Brothers Ltd., Kirloskarvadi. Although these two firms were 
manufacturing motors before the war the industry developed 
only during the war. The two firms mentioned above had 
produced some electric motors which were found satisfactory 
and they were about to embark on production on a large scale 
when the war broke out. The annual output of Messrs. P. S. G. 
& Sons came to about 200 motors per annum. Before the war 
the imports of motors in the country were as follows: — 


1906-37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 


Rs. 

35,20,302 

46,93,381 

63,12,027 


When the war broke out tlie imports dwindled as would be 
evidenced from the following figures of imports; — 


1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 


Rs. 

41,71,301 

32,90,111 

53,29,515 

43,96,865 

42,23,342 


On account of the difficulties in the imports it became 
necessary for the Government to increase production in India in 
order to meet the war demand. The imports of motors from 
the United Kingdom particularly declined due to increased 
home consumption and sinking of ships by enemy action. 
The Government of India encouraged the Indian firms to step 
up their production and gave encouragement to new firms to 
manufacture electric motors. ’ The new firms that came into 

being are as follows: — f 

1. The Associated Electrical Industries (India) Ltd. 

Calcutta, ' 
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2 . Messrs. Crompton Parkinson (Works) Ltd,; Bombay. 

3. Messrs. Kirloskar Brothers Ltd., Kirloskarvadi. 

4. The British India Electrical Construction Co., Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

5. Messrs. Metropole Works, Verka, Amritsar. 

* 

Thus we find that the development of the industry was 
accelerated as a direct result of the war conditions. 

Later Development. —In addition to these firms, find¬ 
ing the scope for development, Messrs. Kayce Industries Ltd., 
of Lahore, also- established a plant for the manufacture of electric 
motors about a year back. Similarly, Messrs. India Electric 
Works Ltd., of Calcutta have begun the manufacture of motors 
on an experimental scale recently. Messrs. Kirloskar Brothers 
Ltd., have floated a separate company for the exclusive manu¬ 
facture of electrical machinery. In addition tp^the above firms 
the following companies have also come into the field: — 

1. Messrs. Argus Engineering Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

2. The Eastern Electrical Co., Ltd., Coimbatore. 

3. Messrs. Jyoti Ltd., Baroda. 

Production. —India at present manufactures squirrel cage 
3 phase electric motors ranging between 1 to 30 H. F. The 
present productive capacity is about 30,000 motors per annum. 
Some of the bigger units of the industry like Messrs. Kirloskar 
Brothers Ltd., are planning to manufacture motors up 
to 300 H, P. 

As against this capacity for production India’s demand for 
these types of motors comes to about 30,000. 

Industrial location.— 'The industry at present is situated 
in Calcutta, Bombay, Punjab and South India. From the 
point of view of location factors the industry is situated at 
suitable centres. From the point of view of labour, Calcutta 
and Bombay factories are better situated because they are in the 
midst of such regions where trained labour is found in 
abundant supply. Other factories have also got trained per¬ 
sonnel. In addition to labour supply the raw materials except 
some of them are available locally. The industry is adequately 
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financed and run by businessmen, some of whom are technical 
experts and have experience of managing engineering indus¬ 
tries for a long time. 

Raw materials. —The important raw materials required 
for the manufacture of electric motors are copper ingots, copper 
strips, DCC copper wire, electrical steel sheets, ball bearings, 
welding rods, leatheroid, pig iron, steel bars, empire cloth, 
black adhesive tape, VIR wires etc. Excepting copper insulat¬ 
ing materials and ball bearings, all the materials are locally 
available. The manufacture of electrical sheets has now begun 
in the country. But the industry will have to depend on 
imports for a portion of its demand. 

Gi^nclusion. —Power is the life blood of modern industry 
and as such the development of electric motor industry should 
be r<^arded as of national importance. With the completion 
of hydro-electric schemes and of thermal plants the demand of 
electric motors is bound to rise. The demand for motors will 
go on increasing in the coming years along with the develop¬ 
ment of power and other industries. The Indian electric motor 
industry has stood the nation in good stead during an 
emergency period like the war and has shown its ability to 
develop on scientific lines. In a country like India where agri¬ 
culture which is the mainstay of India’s teeming millions has 
not developed the use of tractors and power-driven plants and 
where agricultural industries are going to be planned on a large 
scale and the development of electric power is well in hand, the 
development of an Electric Motor Industry is a very important 
matter. The growth of many new industries and the develop¬ 
ment of the existing ones will make increasing demand on 
India’s motor industry which warrants its development at a 
faster rate than has been the case so far. 


* 
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4-ELECTRIC WIRES AND CABLES 

Introduction. —The Electric Wires & Cables Industry 
was started in India much before the war by the Indian Cable 
Co., a British concern in origin. But its production was small 
and major portion of India’s demand for wires and cables was 
met by imports. The following figures of pre-war imports 
would indicate the demand for wires and cables for the 
country: — 


19;y-35 

1935- 30 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 


Rs. 

... 39,79,618 
... 29,15,883 
... 31,97,682 
... 42,37,908 
... 1,32,00,000 


From the above figures it would appear that in 1938-39 the 
value of imports came to about Rs. 132 lakhs. The Indian 
Cable Co., used to produce only the ordinary trade types of 
wires like bare copper wire, cotton covered wire and various 
types of VIR cables. 


War-Time Development. —When the war broke out the 
imports fell off and the Government of India was faced with the 
problem of' enhancing the local production. Besides, special 
kind of cables required by the army had to be manufactured. 
With this end in view Government set up a factory at Tatanagar 
for qjanufacturing ‘D’ class signalling cables solely required by 
the army. The Indian Cable Co., could not be made to 
produce this class of cables without curtailing its production of 
ordinary types which were also in great demand. The 
Government factory was established at a cost of half a million 
pounds. Another important development in the field of cable 
industry was the establishment of a new factory, namely, the 
National Insulated Cable Co., of India Ltd., who established 
a factory in C. P. during the. period of the war. 

Later Developments. —After the cessation of hostilities 
-the Government cable factory had stopped the manufacture of 
‘D* class signalling cables. It has been swit^ied ott for the 
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manufacture of ordinary types of cables required by the trade. 
It is understood that the Indian Cable Co., are going to take 
over this concern and re-start it on full production of commer¬ 
cial types of wires and cables. The National Insulated Cable 
Co., of India Ltd., have closed down their factory in C. P. 
and have established it near Calcutta at Shamnagar on the 
B. A. Rly, 

Present Position. —The Indian cable industry at present 
is manufacturing bare copper wire, cotton covered wire, 
enamelled wire and VIR cables. The Indian production now 
is much higher than what it was before the war. In 1943 
production of VIR cables was about 20^ million yards of 
which 98 per cent, went to Government use. The production of 
winding wires and bare copper wires in the same year amounted 
to 190 tons and 7,500 tons respectively. 

A survey of the new unit of the industry, namely, the 
National Insulated Cable Co., of India Ltd., is necessary in 
order to grasp the present size of India’s cable and wire indus¬ 
try. As pointed out earlier this company has established its 
factory at Shamnagar near Calcutta. 

The company possesses a most modern and up-to-date 
plant. They are equipped to produce the following types of 
wires and cables and are in continuous production of the same; 

(f) Hard drawn electrolytic bare copper wires—solid and 
stranded—^for overhead lines, of sizes listed in 
B, S. S. 126. 

(ii) Soft annealed electrolytic copper wires all sizes for 
winding as well as Zari purposes. 

(«/) Annealed tinned copper wires—of popular sizes for 

winding purposes and fuse wires. 

' 1 

Their production capacity at present is; — 

Bare copper wires—13,000 tons per annum. 

' ' I ’ 

Aluminium cable steel l"e-inforced—5,000 tons per annum. 

VIR cables—50 millic^ yards per annum. 

Cotton covered wires-^^lSO tons per annum. 

Enamelled copper winis—1200 tons per anm^m. 



9 
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Taking into consideration the production of the Indian Cable 
Co,, the total production capacity of the industry as a whole 
would come to the following: — 

Bare, copper wires—23,000 tons per annum. 

VIR cables—65 million yards. 

Cotton covered wires—300 tons per annum, 
i Enamelled copper wires—400 tons per annum. 

t 

* 

It must be noted that the production of enamelled copper 
wire has begun only on an experimental scale and the only 
Company manufacturing it, namely, the National Insulated 
Cable Co., of India Ltd., would launch on commercial produc¬ 
tion very soon. 

Raw Materials. —The chief raw materials for the manu¬ 
facture of electric cables and wires are: — 

‘ 1. Lead, 

3. Copper, 

3. Hessian, 

4. French Chalk, 

5. Barium Sulphate, 

6. Paraffin Wa.X} and 

7. Naphtha. 

All these raw materials are locally available except electrolytic 
copper rods and tin. 

Concltusion. —^As we have pointed out earlier, before the 
war the Indian demand was met by imports and the main 
importers \vere the Indian branches of large British firms like, 
Henleys and Calenders etc. In normal times the Indian indus¬ 
try is bound to face a keen competition from the British con- 
c<!rns. But with the availability of raw materials locally and 
the quality of the Indian product being as good as the imported 
articles, the Indian Cable Industry is bound to survive the 
struggle. 
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8-ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 

Introduction. —The accessories Tor electric lighting 
include tumbler switches plain, tumbler switches with fuses for 
train lighting, tumbler switches single pole, one way with 
incorporated fuses, ceiling roses, plugs, wall sockets, cutouts, 
lamp holders, etc. 

The materials from which most of these articles are made are 
bakelite, copper and brass. 

The industry existed in India much before the war. All 
these accessories were manufactured in good quantities. The 
important concerns engaged in the manufacture were the 
following: — 

1. The Swadeshi Industries Ltd., Calcutta. 

2. The Bengal lotteries Ltd., Calcutta. 

3. The India Moulding Co., Calcutta. 

4. Bake O’ Brass Ltd., Bombay. 

5. Government Electric Factory, Bangalore. 

G. K. Engineering Co., Lahore. 

When the war broke out the imports fell off and this 
shrinkage of imports led to the establishment of new units the 
important of which are the Plastic Products of Singhanias of 
Cawnpore, Bestolite Co., df Bombay, and India Electric 
Works Ltd., Calcutta. 

War-Time Development. —During the war the develop¬ 
ment of the industry, was held in abeyance on account of non¬ 
availability of bakelite pow'dpr and other raw materials. Even 
before the war attempts werft being made to firid substitute for 
the bakelite powder. The ilndian Lac Research Institute at 
Ranchi experimented wit^ shellac ingredients for use as 
substitute for bakelite powder. The experiment, however, did 
not prove comyiercialty successful although accessories were 
manufactured out of shella4 pow.dcr. iFhe products were not 
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satisfactory. During 1943 the Indian production of these acces-' 
series was of the following order; —> 

Articles Total Quantity 

1. Tumbler switches S. P. one way 5 amps. ... 48,000 Doz. 

2. Ceiling Roses, 2 plate, 5 amps. ... ... 60,000 „ 

3. Plugs 2 pins 5 amps. .., 18,000 „ 

4. Sockets 2 pins 5 amps. ... ... 18,000 ,, 

5. Cut-outs 5 amps. ... ... ... 72,000 „ 

t 

G. Lampholders, Bayonetcap cordgrip ... 24,000 „ 

7. Tumbler switches, S, P. one way with 

incorporated fuses ... ... 4,800 „ 

8. 5 Amps, switch plug combination ... 1,000 ,, 

Raw Materials and Machinery. —As we have pointed 
out above, bakelite, copper and brass are the chief raw materials. 
Bakelite powder has got to be imported and brass and copper 
axe locally available. In addition to these, mild steel and steel 
wires are available from Indian producers. The machinery 
required for the manufacture of electrical accessories include 
capstan lathes, bench drilling machines, hydraulic presses, 
screw cutting and thread rolling plants and tabulating machines. 
Hydraulic presses are used for moulding purposes. Capstan 
lathes and drilling machines are available in the country. 

•9 

Concllision. —The production of these acessories has now 
greatly increased but simultaneously the demand has also 
increased. The local production is satisfactory in quality and 
compares favourably with imported articles. Electric lighting 
accessories are very cheap articles and it has to be seen whether 
the Indian industry can successfully face foreign competition 
without Governmental assistance. 


E-85 
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e-CONDUIT PIPES 

Introduction.— Conduit pipes are pipes made of steel 
which arc used for covering electrical wires for tnside-the-wall .. 
wiring. It is essential that wires near high temperatures should 
be conducted through Conduit pipes. Also they, are necessary 
for flame-proof and gaseous installations. 

They are of two classes. (1) Solid drawn and (2) Welded. 
Both of these types may be either galvanised or black enamelled. 
They vary from to in diameter. 

Before the war Conduit pipes were not manufactured in 
India. The Indian demand was met by imports. The indus¬ 
try was started during the war because foreign supplies were not 
available and the demand had considerably increased. 

Present Position. —The firms that are engaged in the 
manufacture of Conduit pipes are small-size firms. During the 
war the Indian Hume Pipe Company of Bombay, one of the 
important Engineering concerns had manufactured Conduit 
pipes for the military on a large scale. But it is understood that 
they have now given up this line of manufacture although they 
had imported an electric welding plant for the purpose. Thus 
at present only the small concerns are in the field. The indus¬ 
try is a simple one as would appear from the process of its manu¬ 
facture. The important raw material is the black steel sheets 
which are first cut into exact strips; then they are bent and 
welded. The two equipments which are necessary are steel 
roller and a welding plant, the former required for making the 
sheets even and rolling them in pipes and the latter for welding 
purposes. As a matter of fact the process is not exactly welding 
but joining the pipes when they are in melting conclition. Tfie . 
factories at present engaged in the manufacture of Conduit 
Pipes are equipped with indigenous machines. The two raw 
materials namely M. S. Sheets and Carbides are also locally 
available and the labour required is sufficiently trained for the 
purpose. > 

Gonclusion.— ‘The Indian Conduit Pipes industry, has 
developed only during the war and being in the hands of new 
business men has not develojied on proper lines and, therefore, 
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its capacity to face foreign, competition is not sufficiently 
developed. The industry could not be equipped with suitable 
machinery because of war-time conditions and the incomplete 
plants irr(provised in India are not expected to help the indus¬ 
try to any great extent. In order, therefore, to enable the 
industry to take strong roots in the country it would be neces¬ 
sary to reorganise it, equip it with suitable machinery and in 
order to bring drown prices it would be necessary to carry on 
production on a larger scale. 
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7-BLACK ADHESIVE TAPES 

lntroduction.-B!ack Adhesive tapes are u^d f°' 
inaulation. This industry was not in existence Wore the wa 
and the Indian demand was ntet by tmports which chiehy caM 
from Germany and the U. Kl. As in the case of so many other 
commodities the curtailment of imports led to its manufacture 

the country. 

The production of black adhesive tapes was started in 1943 
by two small firms of Calcutta. The total production of he 
year was only a tons valued at Rs. 14,009. In later years the 

production increased considerably. 

Raw Materials and Process of Manufacture.-The 

raw materials needed for the industry are cloth, bitumen pitc 
and latex which are all available in the country. The manu¬ 
facturing process is very simple. A definite quality of cotton 
cloth is dipped in a solution made of rubber and bitumen. 
Afterwards it is dried electrically, rolled and cut into pieces. 

The labour required is not highly skilled and can easily be 
trained. 

Conclusion.-The present production of black adhesive 
tapes is sufficient to meet India’s demand. During the war, the 
Industry was started with locally made machinery, and the major 
portion of operation was done by hand. The black adl^sive 
tape industry should be regarded as in important industry 
because its use is essential for the use of electricity. It is there¬ 
fore necessary that the industry should be developed on proper 

lines. 
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8—DISTRIBUTION TRANSFORMERS 

Introduction.—i-Distribution Transformers industry was 
started in India before the war on a small scale. After,the war 
broke out the demand increased from the civil industries as well 
as due to the expansion of ordnance factories and increased 
distribution of electrical energy for the new military establish¬ 
ments. Before the war the imports of distribution transformers 

were as follows:— 




Rs. 

1934-35 

• • • 

12,90,145 

1935-36 

• « • 

... 19,00,065 

1936-37 

• 8 • 

... 19,66,052 

1937-38 

• • i 

... 26,23.071 

1938-39 

• M 

... 25.62,716 

1 

When the war broke out the imports 

fell off as would be 

evidenced from the following figures. 

' Rs. 

1939-40 

• • • 

... 21.93.48^3 

1940-41 


19,11,763 

1941-42 


17,84,481 

1942-43 


13,44,309 


Distribution transformers of standard industrial ty^ upto 
500 K. V. A. capacity and upto 11,000 volts on the H. T. si e 
are required for use in every industry which depends on electrica 

and tor the various electrk.ty supply undertakmgs 
The^shrinkage of imports, expansion of workshops, 
factories, textile mills etc. led to an increased demand which was 
met by the expansion of the distribution transformers industry 
which was acliieved by installing new plants imported from 

the U. K. 

War-time Developments.-Before the war the Gov™- 
ment Electric factory. Bangalore which was started “ ^ 
Z the only producer of distribution 
Tuimg the wLl Asscated Ele«nc 
Calcutta and Crompton Parkinson (Works) L . 
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took up the manufacture of transformers. The former started 
production in 1941 and the latter in 194^. The production of 
distribution transformers, during the war increased considerably 
as would be seen from the following figures of production: 

Production oj Distribution Transformers. 


Year 


Quantity 


Pre-war 

1943 

1943 

1944 


« • • 


• • I 




60 

300 

GOO 

1,500 


Value. 

Rs. 

60,000 

2,00,000 

6,00,000 

15,00,000 


During 1943 the share in the production of three producers 
was as follows; — 


Govt, Electric Factory, Bangalore 
Associated Electrical Industries 
Ltd.,'Calcutta ... 

Crompton Parkinson (Works;) 
Bombay 


... 200 

(India) 

... 250 

Ltd., 

... 150 


Raw Materials.-The chief raw materials and components 
used in the manufacture of Distribution Transformers are 
Electrical Steel Sheets, Cotton covered copper wires, copper 
strips, solid drawn steel tubings and insulating materia 
With the establishment of Sankey Electrical Stampings Ltd ^ 
Bombay, the punchings were locally available but the sheets had 
to be imported. Although Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., have 
begun the manufacture of Steel Sheets, their products have not 
been found suitable for distribution transformers^ Cotton 
covered copper wire- and strips are locally available and the rest 
of raw materials have to be imported. 

Ck)nclusion.-The inspection tests carried out by the 
Supply Department indicate that the average Indian trans- 
toers are of good quality and in no way inferior to the 
imported ones. It is estimated that the present Indian pmd^- 
tion can meet the Indian demand of the smaller types of trans¬ 
formers in full. But the Indian industry cannot be expected to 
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compete successfully with imports in the open market, the reason 
being that in countries like the U. S. A. and the U. K. pro¬ 
duction is perfectly balanced, and on a large scale. In normal 
times the sale of distribution transformers has been controlled 
by electricity supply companies because they give extra facilities 
like free repairing, sale of transformers on easy instalment basis. 
Therefore the future of the Indian Transformer industry is 
dependent upon the policy adopted by the electric supply com¬ 
panies some of which areT)rivately owned. It would, however, 
be essential to preserve the Indian industry as an adjunct to 
future industrialisation of the country. 
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»-DRY BATTERIES AND CELLS 

Introduction.— The manufacture of dry batteries and cells 
had started in India even before the war but there was a large 
import also principally from the U. S. A. Imports also came 
from Germany, Hongkong, the U. K. and China. e 
following figures of imports for five years before the war wou 
indicate the volume of trade which came to India from foreign 

countries: — 


1934-35 

193546 

1936-3T 

193T-38 

1938- 39 

1939- 40 


• • • 


• • • 


»• t 


• • • 


• ■ • 




• • • 


Rs. 

... 15,08,965 
... 20,61,246 
25,73,053 
... 25,20,335 


... 22,80,251 


The two chief manufacturers of dry batteries and cells m 
India were Esterella Batteries Ltd., Bombay and the National 
Carbon Co. (India) Ltd., Calcutta. 

War-Timd Expansion.— Dry batteries and cells are of 
great importance to modern army which relies to a great extent 
on W T in operations. During the war demands increased 
and at the same time imports fell off which led to the expansion 
rf production at the two factories in the 

STblLent of-a new factory by the ESTERELLA Batteries 
Ltd. 

Production.-The present Indian production wmpri^s 

dry batteries and cells, aircrafts wireless equipment, field tele¬ 
phones, torches, testing apparatus etc. 

Raw Materials —Cardboard, paper, corn starch, wheat 

flourTesin and asphalt are. some of the raw materials which, to 
flour. «sin. , available. Bare copper wire and 

* aiilabl;vriUiin die country. Imported raw 

^Wials and componente tecpited for the manufacture of dry 
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batteries and cells are amnionium chloride, zinc chloride, 
mercuric chloride, manganese di-oxide, zinc sheets and strips, 
acetylene lamp back and carbon electrodes. 

Conclusion. —The present Indian production of dry 
batteries and cells can easily meet the major portion of the 
country’s demand. Both the Indian firms had been all along 
successfully competing with foreign concerns and with their 
stabilised large-scale production there appears to be no reason 
why they should not hold their own even now. 


B-ae 
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io-»e;condary battories 

Introduction. —The Secondary batteries otherwise known 
as electric accumulators are mostly used by the motor car 
industry. Tlie manufacture of secondary batteries started in 
India much before the war and the two important companies 
were Amco limited, Bangalore and the Esterella Batteries Ltd., 
Bombay. 

There are two main types of secondary batteries; (1) The 
lead-acid type and (2) The alkaline type. The lead-acid type 
has plates of lead with an electrolyte of dilute sulphuric acid 
whereas the alkaline type has plates of iron and nickel with 
potassium hydrate as the electrolyte. There has been a recent 
development in the alkaline type in the manufacture of the 
nickel-cadmium cell which owing to its relatively low internal 
resistance finds much use in automobiles. 


Pre-War Position.—The major portion of secondary 
batteries used in India before the war was imported. The 
position of imports during five years before the war was as 
follows: — 


1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 

1939- 40 


Rs. 

... 7,50,027 
... 7,57,218 
... 6,37,910 
... 7,05,920 
... 6,33,945 
... 7,91,685 


The biggest exporter was the U. K. accounting for about 
90% of the trade in this line. The rest of the imports came 
from Germany and some other continental countries. The 
above figures of imports do); not include batteries imported as 
parts of chassis of motor cars, lorries, cycles etc. 

No quantitative estimate of India’s production of secondary 
batteries for the period be^re the war or present production 
is ai?ailable, | 
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War-tixne. —War brought a rise in demand which led to 
the establishment of an additional unit namely the Standard 
Batteries Ltd;'., Bombay. The other existing concerns also 
expanded their prodiUction. 

Conclusion. —^The important raw materials used for the 
manufacture of electric accumulators arc lead refined, antimony, 
letharge, red lead, sulphuric acid and sealing compound which 
are locally available. The imported components are containers. 
Vent plugs, and separators. 

Fearing the competition from well-established foreign con¬ 
cerns which manufacture on a very large scale and hence are able 
to sell at cheap prices, the industry has submitted its case to the 
Indian Tariff Board for protection. At present except some of 
the operations like plate-forming, the entire process is done by 
hand and, therefore, the cost of production goes up. It is, 
therefore, necessary that latest types of equipment are installed 
for making methods of production up-to date, but before that 
is done it Would be necessary for the Government to help the 
industry. 
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SECTION ¥11 

STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING 

Introduction. —Structural Engineering is one of the most 
important branches of the Engineering Industries. It is a 
specialised industry and requires large workshops and mechani¬ 
cal equipments on a large scale in order to carry it on. The 
work carried on is mostly of the jobbing nature which implies 
that the same machinery can be utilised tor manufacturing a 
large number of structures of widely different varieties. 

In normal times India produces the following categories of 
structures:— 

(1) Aeroplane hangars of various designs and 
construction, 

(2) Jetties, 

(3) Pressed Steel Tubs, cisterns etc. 

(4) Pressed and building steel work of different kinds, 

(5i> Oil value Derricks and Tripods, 

(G) Railway bridges and road culverts and bridges, 

(7) Steel frame structures for building, workshops, ware¬ 
houses etc. 

I 

(8) Structures for supporting special plants, 

(9) Floating docks etc. 

Befote the war, the Structural Engineering Industry was 
definitely established in the country. It was highly concentrated 
in and around Calcutta and in the Provinces of Bihar and 
Bombay. The Industry to begin with was started by English 
firms as a corollary to the Railway development in the country, 
when in the middle of 19th Century the Government of India 
undertook to start the new highways railways. 

War-time Development. —In war-time also the 
Structural Engineering Industry manufactured almost the same 
articles as produced in peace timfe except that in certain cases 
they became the military versions of the types produced. One 
^ the important achievements of; the Industry during the war 
Was the manufacture of floating,^ docks. Another departure 
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during tlie war was the concentration oftim industry on as few 
items as possible in order to accelerate production and for that 
purpose the military standardized the structures and the 
industry was obliged to conform to them. For instance, in 
normal times the steel frame structures were made for workshops, 
warehouses, residential buildings and sheets. This implied that 
each structure was designed separately according to the needs 
of the indentors. But they had been standardized during the 
war because the military required a large number of them and 
time was an important factor. 

Before the war India’s capacity of structural engineering 
was not utilised to the full. The war fime demand gave a strong 
fillip to the industry and the capacity to-day may be estimated 
at anything between 1 lakh and 11 lakh tons per year. 

After the general survey of the Structural Engineering 
Industry we shall examine the development that took place in 
some of the important branches of the Industry. 

Bridges. —As pointed out above, in peace time bridges 
were designed for roads and railways according to the require¬ 
ments of each place. For example, the Howrah Bridge which 
was constructed by Messrs. Braithwaite, Burn & jessop 
Company Ltd., was the signal achievement of the Structural 
Engineering Industry of the country. During the war unit 
construction entered the field of bridges building also. What 
are known as Hamilton Bridges began to be manufactured. 
These bridges may be large and small but their parts are 

interchangeable. 

. * 

The amount of steel consumed in the construction of bridges 
had considerably increased during the war, as will be evidenced 
from the following figures: — 


Year 

Steel used (in Tons) 

Value (in Rupees) 

1940 

1,381 

8,91,000 

1941 



1942 


68,00,000/ 

1948 

22,000 

1,18,00,000 





1 ^ 8 ^ ] 

Aeroplane Hangars.—In the Structural Engineering 
Industry the manufacture of Aeroplane Hangars did not come to 
much before the war but the demand for them increased tremen¬ 
dously during the war as would be seen from the following 
table:— 


Year 

Tonnage of 

Steel 

consumed 

Value (in Rupees) 

Pre-war 

1 

793 

■ 

6,80,000 

1940 ... 

• • • 

8,396 

32,66,000 

1941 ... 


135 

60,000 

1 ^ 

1942 ... 

• • • 

2.000 

13,24,000 

1943 ... 

• •• 

10,600 

44,66,000 

1944 ... 


22,000 

. 60,00,000 


Floating Docks. —The manufacture of items connected 
with ship building do not, technically speaking, come within the 
scope of the Structural Engineering Industry but during the 
war the structural firms do some work in the field of Marine 
engineering also. Some of the Engineering factories manu¬ 
facture small steel Barges and Floating Docks. Three such 
floating docks were constructed in India and one of them is said 
to be the largest in the world., Other items manufactured 
include ferry Pontoons, D. T, N. flats etc. 

Location of the Industry.-- As pointed out earlier the 
Structural Engineering Industry is highly concentrated in and 
around Calcutta, in the vicinity of the two big steel w'orks, and 
in Bombay. The reason for this high concentration is due to the 
nearness of the port of Calcutta and the availability of raw 
materials like lime stone, coal, steel, etc. About 75% of the 
industry is located in the provings of Bengal and Bihar. The 
im^rtant units of the Industry in the Calcutta area are 
Messrs. Jas. Alexander & Co.,,Ltd., Messrs. Kusumika ®ron 
Works, Messrs. National Iroh & Steel Co., Messrs. Hind 
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Machines Limited, B, B. J. Group, Messrs. Steel Equipment 
and Construction Co., Ltd., Messrs. Burn & Co., etc. 

In the Bombay area Structural Engineering Works Ltd., 
Messrs. Garlick & Company, Messrs. Richardson & Cruddas, 
Messrs. Alcock & Ashdown Company Ltd., are the important 
firms. There are few firms in Karachi, Madras, Cawnpore etc, 

Gonolusion. —Before the war the Structural Engineering 
Industry did not fare very well. Such demands for Structural 
work as were there mainly came from P. W. D., Railways, and 
only a small proportion of the demand emanated from the civil 
industries. Now that the conditions have changed and India 
is going to embark on a large-scale industrialisation pro¬ 
gramme, the industry is expected to play an important part in 
the national economy of the country. Large reconstruction pro¬ 
grammes of roads, railways and bridges and port expansion 
have already taken place and are benefitting the industry. In 
the years to come the Structural industry of India is bound to 
develop to a large extent on account of these developmental 
programmes. 
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SECTION YlII 

> 

SHIPPING AND SHIP-BUILDING INDUSTRY 

Introduction. —Economic exploitation is the inevitable 
outcome of political subjugation. The history of British raj 
over India extending over to more than a century and a half is 
perhaps most tragic that the people of a subject nation ever 
happened to have. India was exploited politically, culturally 
and economically. Perhaps the darkest chapter in the history 
of the British shall be how the Britishers—the nefarious agents 
of the East India Company and other interests in England 
committed the commercial rape on the Indian people. This 
economic exploitation was a simultaneous move on all the sectors 
of Indian Economy. We shall here be concerned with the ship¬ 
building industry of Ihdia. We shall see the dominating posi¬ 
tion which the Indian shipping held at a time when other 
nations, including of course England were not even in the 
initial stages of development. We shall see how ,the British 
interests, the absence of any shipping policy of the Government 
of India and other factors all conspired together to destroy the 
Indian ship-building industry. We shall also discuss the present 
position and the proposed steps to develop the Indian National 
shipping. But before we devote ourselves to these we shall have 
a brief discussion of the place of shipping in maritime countries. 
This will help us in making a comparative study of the Indian 
Shipping and the colossal neglect which the Government of 
India showed deliberately to nip the development of Indian 
National Shipping in the bud. 

Lest there should be some confusion we wish to be clear 
about the two terms ^shipping’ and 'shipbuilding*. The 
fundamental difference between Indian shipping and foreign 
shipping lies in the ownership, control and management. This, 
however, docs not preclude the employment of non-Indian 
nationals as servants by the Indian shipping companies. 
According to this criterion t|ie term 'Indian shipping* should 

denote shipping oivned^ cpniroUed and managed by the 

< * 

nationals of India. 

As regards shipbuilding the term refers to the manufactur- 
|ag and repairing of ships by the firms or companies owned. 



controlled and managed by the nationals of India. An Indian 
shipping company may not be building ships; it may simply 
be buying ships either from abroad or, from the shipbuilding 
firms in India. The difference, therefore, between Indian 
'shipping* and ‘shipbuilding’ is not erf great significance. The 
two are so closely connected that one cannot be discussed with¬ 
out a reference to the other. Some overlapping is inevitable. 

Importance of Shipping in Maritime Countries 

Every country possessing sea coast whether large or small 
considers the shipping as one of the most valuable assets. It is 
a powerful instrument of national economic policy, a vital neces¬ 
sity fof the development of trade and commerce and finally the 
second line of defence. In the Merchant Marine Act, 1936 of 
the United States of America it has been laid down that: — 

“It is necessary for the national defence and development 
of its foreign and domestic commerce that the United 
States shall have a Merchant Marine (a) sufficient to 
carry its domestic water-borne commerce and a 
substantial portion of the water-borne export and 

import foreign commerce., {b) capable of serving 

as a naval and military auxiliary in time of war or 
national emergency, (c) owned and operated under 
the United S>tates flag by Citizens of the United 
States in so far as may be practicable and {d) com¬ 
posed of the best equipped, safest and most suitable 
types of Vessels constructed in the United States and 
manned with trained and efficient citizen personnel. 
It is hereby declared ’ to be the policy of the 
United States to foster the development and 
encourage the maintenance of such a merchant 
marine.’’ 

These are far reaching and heartening declarations of 
national policy encouraging the development of national ship¬ 
ping by one of the most important maritime countries of the 
world. Ihdia is a country possessing a coastal line of about 
6,000 miles. She has an extensive coastal as well as overseas 
trade. Besides, the Indian Ocean occupies a strategic place in 
t!» south and south east Asia. All these considerations make 
it a vital nwessity that India should have a large and powwrftil 

p-ar 
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navy both of supply and defence. We have stated above the 
national shipping policy of the United States of America; 
similar is the polic)» of England and other leading maritime 
countries. But India is the only outstanding exception which 
has no national policy. The Government of India have adopted 
a policy of utter negligence and apathy; Indian nationals have 
not been protected—nothing to say encouraged in their effort to 
develop the national shipping. 

Ships travel both in national and international waters. It 
is inconceivable that a maritime country can afford to ignore 
the necessity of securing the legitimate place for her shipping 
in international trade. Shipping as a means of transport has 
been practised from times immemorial and it still occupies by 
far the most important place. It has been estimated that ship¬ 
ping carries over three quarters of the world's trade and under 
no system of transport the place of shipping can be conceived 
to diminish—the reason being that water, transport is the 
cheapest. Sea has always been a supreme issue of national 
policy and shipping has been the most effective means of 
extending trade and territories. The history of England, 
France and Portugal during the mediaeval period is a testimony 
to this statement. A merchant marine is a factor of such 
national importance in war well as in peace that no nation 
can afford to neglect the development of its national shipping in 
the overseas trade. It is, however, a tragedy that what other 
nations did to build up their national shipping Government of 
India not only did not do but on the other hand discouraged 
Indian shipping. India was a dependency; her interests* were 
subject to modification to the interests of the British trade and 
commerce. 

Early History of the Ship-huilding Industry in 
India. —It is an undisputed fact that Shipbuilding was one of 
the major industries in ancient India and it flourished even 
under the East India Company right up to the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Even befpre the advent of British in India, 
Indian ships used to sail to distant lands with the marchandise 
of indigenous make. Historji' bears testimony to the fact that 
the Indian Merchants made very long voyages with goods and 
wade fabulous profits, Kautilya’s Arthshasira refers to^ these 
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merchants at several places in connection with’ the percentage 
that ought to be taken by the King by way of imperial dues. 
Shipping was carried on successfully during the Mauryas, the 
Guptas, the Maghuls right up to the establishment of the East 
India Company. We shall not make our discussion lengthy by 
going into details of the position of shipping in pre-historic and 
mediaeval period. It is sufficient to point out that shipping was 
a flourishing industry in India. Ships have been built in India 
from times immemorial but the position changed materially when 
wooden sailing vessels were replaced by steel made steam-driven 
ships as a result of the epochmaking* improvements in marine 
construction technique which took place in the mid-19th century. 
In the East India Company’s days, fine sailing ships were built 
in India especially on the West Coast with the teak of the 
Western ghats which was then the best material available for the 
construction of ships. Some of the vessels thus built in India 
did splendidly in the British fleet as well as in the mercantile 
marine. Speaking of the Indian ships Lord Wellesley remarked 
in 1800, “From the quantity of private tonnage now at command 
in the port of Calcutta, from the state of perfection which the art 
of shipbulding has already attained in Bengal, promising 
still more rapid progress and supported by abundant and 
increasing supplies of timber, it is certain that this port w'ill 
always be able to furnish tonnage to whatever extent it may be 
required, for conveying to the port of London the trade of the 
private British Merchants of Bengal.” This attitude was 
strongly resented by powerful interests in England. Because 
of the fact that Indian ships were more beautiful, more durable 
and rpore economical than British vessels an alarm was raised 
in England that the British shipbuilding industry was doomed 
to be eclipsed if the rapidly developing Indian shipping industry 
was not discouraged. 

It has often been alleged that after the introduction of steam 
navigation the nature of shipbuilding changed and India became 
handicapped in this matter. Does it stand to reason that a 
country which had developed the building of sailing ships to 
such a degree of perfection could not have easily adopted the 
new invention of steam ships ? It was not the advent of the 
steam ship about the middle of the nineteenth century, when 
iron and steel took the place pf wood, which led to the decline 
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of Indian ship-building industry. It was the open hostility 
the British Government such as the banning of Indian ships from 
British waters and the deliberate negligence and apathy of the 
Government of India that led to its decline and ultimate ruin. 
There was no way left for the Indian shipping industfy but to 
advance towards the inevitable destruction in the face of adverse 
circumstances. On the grave yard of Indian shipping British 
shipping flourished. 

Although large vessels were not built in India, inland water 
steamers from 20 ft. J;o 300 ft. long harbour launches, motor 
launches and dumb craft for transporting cargo to and from 
ships were being built in large numbers. In Bengal the construc¬ 
tion of such inland water vessels was undertaken by the 'River 
Steam Navigation Company’ and 'India General Navigation 
and Railway Company’. Such vessels have been in great 
demand there because there is an extensive inland trade passing 
through the broad rivers and lagoons of that province. 

Country Craft have always been built in large numbers 
especially on the West Coast, and numerous skilled craftsmen 
found employment in this country. 

Just before the commencement of the first world war some 
larger vessels had also begun to be constructed. Calcutta had 
begun to build sea-going tugs up to 440 tons The opportunity 
presented by the war of 1914-18 brought into prominence two 
outstanding problems. In the first place the submarine menace 
* presented the question as to whetlicr India could any longer rely 
entirely and exclusively upon foreign shipping for the carriage 
of her trade. In the second place with a gradual disappearance 
of a large part of the vVorld shipping and the acute shortage of 
tonnage there was no reason why India should not take steps to 
develop her mercantile marine industry. It is, however, interest¬ 
ing to note that what the Government of India did was simply 
to create a ship-building brarich of the Indian Munitions Board 
and to borrow the services of British Officers to examine the 
possibilities of ship-building in India. In the end, the Govern¬ 
ment came to the conslusion that the encouragement of wooden 
ship construction was possible during the war, but the construc¬ 
tion of steel ships was not possible. In order to ericouxage the 
hfuilding of wooden ships the Government of India provided 



certain indirect forms of assistance to constructing firms but 
that was all. 

The Position of EUiipping During the Inter-war 
period; Attitude of Government of India towards 
Naticmal Shipping. —Just after the cessation of the first world 
war the Scindia Steam Navigation Cpmpany was brought into 
existence in 1919. This was the turning point in the history of 
Indian Shipbuilding. The first phase of lindian Shipbuilding 
was almost extinct. The Scindias opened a new chapter. 
Since then Indian shipping has been struggling bravely to 
survive and develop. “Its history has been, for the National 
Shipping Companies, a sad story of ceaseless struggle and 
sacrifice; for the people of the land it is a painful chapter of 
bitter disappointment and disgust at the lack of response from 
the Government of India to their demand for stability and 
expansion and for the Government of India it is a tragic tale 
of broken promises unredeemed assurances and neglected 
opportunities.” 

The general trend in the inter-war period has been for 
Governments of the important maritime countries to intervene 
increasingly in the interests of their mercantile marines, national 
merchant fleets have been created where none existed. But so 
far as India was concerned the Government of India pursued 
a policy of inaction throughout the period under review, vie. 
1918-1939. The tragedy of the situation was that at the time 
when the Second World war broke out Indian tonnage was less 
than 0-24 per cent, of the tonnage of the world. There was a 
loud,chorus of protest both from the press and the platform, from 
inside and outside the legislature against the policy adopted 
by the Government of India. But they paid no hqed to these 
protests. Every martime country of any importance was develop¬ 
ing its marine on grounds of national welfare and security. It 
was, however, no concern of the Government of India to take 
lessons from these countries. The doctrine of laisses faite was 
their only excuse, leaving things as they were was their only 
guide. They took no action. Indian shipping did not grow— 

could not grow. 

HandicaiM in tb© way ol Ship-buUding duriog tb© 
istar-war period.— During the period between 1919 to 1939 
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the Indian shipping industry encountered several difficulties, 

the chief of them-being the following: — 

(a) Patronage to British Shipping'. —A large number of 
foreign companies were operating in the trade routes of India, 
but the most powerful among them was the British India Steam 
Navigation Company. It is this Company which has 
dominated the coastal trade of India for several decades past. 
It is this Company which has by its powerful financial resources 
and ruthless freight wars, drove away one Indian Shipping after 
another from the coastal waters of India. Instead of giving 
protection to Indian Shipping Companies the Government of 
India missed not a single opportunity to extend its patronage 
to this British Company and thus encouraged it in every way 
to act against the national interests of the country. The 
granting of Royal Mail subsidy, the exclusive right of carrying 
Government and Railway Cargo and passengers, the division of 
traffic between the railways and the British Shippping Com- 
pany at the cost of Indian trade were some of the ways in which 
patronage was extended and monopoly was allowed to be 
created. 

{h) Cut-throat Competition of British Shipping and Rate- 
cutting. —In the twenties and thirties all the Indian Companies 
which were of course newly brought into existence faced such 
ruthless rate-cutting and cut-throat competition that many of 
them had to close their doors. Backed by very strong 
financial position, supported by their own Government and 
patronised by the Government of India the B. II. Steam Naviga¬ 
tion Co. presented a severe competition to the Indian CompaTiies. 
The Stindia Steam Navigation Co. was the strongest company, 
but it found the ground slipping under its feet when it was 
faced with the rate-cutting war of the B. I. Co, In 1920 the 
rate for carrying rice from Rangoon to Bombay was Rs. 18 per 
ton. Upon the Scindia Ships being put into operation the B. I. 
Co. began to reduce the rate per ton until it came to Rs. (5 per ton 
when operating cost was Rs^ 14 per ton. As a direct and 
cumulative result of this war the Scindia Co. lost several lakhs * 
of rupees and if the Company did not fail it was due to 
patience and resoluite will of the promoters to keep the company 
surviving, 
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(c) Deferred rate System .—A brief reference should be made 
to this point also. The tinderlying principle was that the 
shipper should have a strong incentive to transport his goods by 
the ships of the line or lines who have undertaken to provide 
regular sailings. A certain percentage of rebate was granted 
to the shipper if he patronised' the company for a particular 
fixed period. 

War-time developments and the present position 
of Ship-building .—^Various circumstances made it necessary 
for the Government to take action in regard to ship-building and 
marine engineering, as most of the machinery required— 
Punching, Beam Bending, Angle Shearing Machinery, Plate 
Straightening and Bending Polls, Pneumatic and other 
machine tools, cranes etc. were obtained from the U. Kl. but 
further progress was delayed by the war taking a serious turn. 
Ship-building firms in the United Kingdom, Australia, Canada 
and South Africa were overloaded with orders for ships both 
naval and merchant. It was found impossible to bring out 
from the U. K, vessels required for the defence of India. An 
urgent need also arose for mine-sweepers and escort craft. 

The Government of India, quite alive to the situation and 
the urgency of establishing the ship-building industry in the 
countrv' invited the opinions of the various major firms and in 
consultation with the then Commerce Member (the Hon’ble 
Sir Ramaswamy Mudaliar), the Admiralty and the Supply 
Secretary embarked upon a scheme for the construction and 
fitting out of various types of craft, 

' In 1942 a large programme of ship-building and construc¬ 
tion of small craft varying from 10 ft. dinghies to 42 ft. per hour 
launches was pushed through. Considerable difficulties in 
obtaining timber and fastenings had to be overcome in addition 
to the no smaller bottle-necks of lack of supervisory and inspect¬ 
ing staff, slowness of delivery of locally ordered component and 
the poor standard of workmanship which impeded the progress 
of the industry. 

Inspite of such obstacles, the ship-building industry has 
made considerable, progress and the new constructions covered 
a wide range from steel mine sweepers down to local defence 
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craft. Fairly large orders for life boats and other smaller crafts 
down to 16 ft. dinghies Vvere carried out. Till June 1944, new 
constructions numbering about 700 had been carried out and 
these ranged from 15 barset trawlers, 2i escort vessels, and 254 
small craft. About 1,100 vessels of all classes were constructed 
in 1944-45 not to speak of the large numbers of wooden barges 
for carrying cargo. 

Inspite of the strangling competition of British Shipping 
and the absence of an active policy on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment of India to encourage the formation and growth of a 
strong national fleet, it is surprising that private enterprise in 
this country has during the last two decades succeeded in 
building up a merchant marine of 13 lakh tons. The following 
figures show the distribution of this small Indian tonnage: 

Number and tonnage of Indian Shipa in 1946. 


(1) The Scindia S. N. Co., Ltd. 

(2) Tiie Mogul Lino, Ltd. 

(3) The Bombay S. N. Co., Ltd. 

(4) The Bengal Burma S. N. Co„ Ltd, 

(5) The Merchants S. N. Co., Ltd. 

(6) The Eastern S. N. Co., Ltd. 

(7) The Indian Corpn. N. & T. Co., Ltd. 
, (8) Ealmersund S. N. Co., Ltd, 

(9) The Malabar Steamship Co|., Ltd. 

(10) Shree Ambica Steam Nav. Co., Ltd, 

(11) The Batnagar Steam Nav. Co., Ltd. 


Name of the Company 


No. of 
Ships 


G. R. T. 


75,248 

26,545 

11,200 

5,209 

2,188 

2,t44 

1,297 

1,158 

857 

761 



Totai, 


5 


«•« 


49 


1,27,182 
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Quite recently the Scindia and its associated companies 
have bought and are building some ships the approximate 
tonnage of which will be about a lakh of tons and the India 
Steam Navigation Company has purchased 8 ships of approxi¬ 
mately 60,000 tons gross. The Bharat and Malabar Steam 

Navigation Company have acquired six ships of 23,319 gross 
tons. ... ’ - 

9 

The Royal Indian Navy is thus steadily growing. The 
Government has to see that it is firmly established and expanded 
because of its healthy repercussions on the nafion-building 
activities of the state other than its earning capacity in the 
immediate future and the cheap transport it will afford. Just 
as strategic railways in the North West were built and main¬ 
tained irrespective of their earning capacity as an insurance to 
provide for the risks of war, so is the ship-building industry to 
be organised and maintained not only to build ships to carry 
merchandise but to provide in peace for the contingencies of 
war so that when required (a) the personnel and skill employed 
in building merchant ships can be diverted tq construction of 
warships and (d) its ship-yards may harbour and repair ships 
of war and may refit merchant ships to uses of war. 

Ship Repairs. —Before the war ship-repair work was con- 
fined to the two major ports of Bombay and Calcutta and the 
firms did little beyond repairing and maintaining a small num-. 
ber of ships plying in the Indian Ocean. Small inter-voyage 
repairs were also carried on. The graving docks at Calcutta 
and Bombay were used for cleaning and coating the under 
water hulls of merchant ships and maintaining the under water 
fittings. 

As the war took a serious turn and Japan entered the war, 
when the Far East ports fell, India became the front line for 
ojjcrational purposes. The need for repairs increased tremen¬ 
dously and numerous ships, having been damaged by enemy 
action resorted to the ocatest Indian port for repairs. 

V- . *. 

Under the existing stage of development, however, India 
was not equipped .for undertaking such repair work. Plant 
and equipment available at Indian ports were not up:-to-date. 
.With the growing importance,of ship rep^rs, the^ the 
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Directorate General of Shipbuilding and Repairs was set up 

with Bombay as its head quarters, 

* 

The chief materials required for ship repairs are articles 
made from steel and non-ferrous metals, boiler and condenser 
tybes, timber and electrical fittings including cable. The 
U. S. A. and the U. R. were at one time the chief suppliers of 
these materials. But now India supplies most of them. Most 
of the non-ferrous metals and part of the electrical cables are 
obtained in India. The timber required is teak and coniferrous 
wood both obtained in India. The extent of the repairing work 
done can be gauged from the following figures for the calendar 
year 1943. 

Merchant ehips repaired during 194S, 


Fort 

Number 

Cross tonnage 

(1) Bombay 

965 

6,311,133 

(2) Calcutta 

653 

1 

3,433,835 

(3) Karachi 

8C5 

1,671,943 

(4) Madras 

92 

504,753 

(6) Vizagapatam ... 

54 

134,401 

(6) Cochin 

60 

250,754 

Total 

2,119 

12,805,819 


A large number of firms are engaged in ship-repairing 
' work and it is hoped that they will carry on successfully if the 
handicaps in their way with regard to plant and equipment and 
necess^ raw materials are removed. 

LalMur.—The supplj? of skilled labottf was a serious 
problem from the start. Tl^re are indeed in the country crafts¬ 
men with experience in con^ructing the traditional types of the 
wooden country craft but it ^as not an easy job to train them to 
Undertake new work coni^ted with mine sweepers etc. The 
^fidxniod Tiainhi^ Schem^;may later prove usrful but it takfe 
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timC' to Dijyterialise. After the fall of Burma' some Chinese 
labour became available, Later on Italian prisoners of war were 
employed in ship-building and ship-repairs. The total riumber 
employed in the industry in 1943 was in the neighbourhood of 
60,000. Supervision of labour has been found a difficult 
problem. This was relieved by employing evacuees from 
Singapore and the Far East. The labour problem is still a 
serious one and it calls for careful tackling, . 

Proposed steps to develop the Indian National 
Shipping. —We have shown in our discussion that to our 
gffeat misfortune India had no shipping policy in the past. The 
foreign companies prospered at the cost of indigenous shipping 
companies. It is encouraging that the Government of India 
have now realised the folly of the past and the cost which they 
have had to pay for the criminal neglect which they had shown 
towards ship-building. The vulnerability of India’s position 
has been revealed by the stress of wartime competition but by 
no means more glaringly than by her inability to find adequate 
shipping from her own resources to provide for the transport 
of the food supplies required by her. A bold and definite post¬ 
war shipping policy is necessary not only for commercial reasons 
but also because the development of the Royal Indian Navy 
necessarly implies the simultaneous development of the merchant 
navy. 

The acquisition of an adequate share in the world’s carry¬ 
ing trade should be the aim of our post-war shipping policy 
and, to this end steps should be taken to secure for Indian 
shipping— 

(r) an increased share of the coastal trade, including 
trade with Ceylon and Burma (The present share is 
estimated at between 20 to 30 per cent); 

(ii) a substantial share in the near trades e.g. Persian 
Gulf, East Africa, Malaya and, Dutch East Indies; 

(Hi) a fair share in the Eastern trades, especially those 
trades of which Japanese shipping ^iU have been 
dispossessed; ? 
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(tv) a fair sbarc also in the trade between India on the orte 
hand, and the U. K., the Continent of Europe jind 
North America on the other; and 

(v) in order to give maxim,urn relief to the railways, a 
number of steps should be taken to ensure the fullest 
utilisation of country craft and to prevent wasteful 
competition between country craft and steamers. As 
India may have to look to all forms of transport to 
sustain her economy in the post 7 war era, the 
continued, development of country craft will have to 
be considered. Coordination of steamer and 
country craft services is an essential part of this 
development, subject to due regard being paid to the 
different needs served by steamers and country 
craft. 

Although the above policy is not as decisive, dynamic and 
heartening as that laid down by the United States of America 
and Great Britain for their own shipping, we arc glad to note 
a welcome change in the approach of the Government of India. 

There is a fairly widespread tendency on the part of the 
maritime nations to reserve coastal trade to the national flag. 
Almost all the European countries had their coastal trade 
reserved at one time or the other. But India inspite of a large 
coastal trade never had the fortune of such a favour. As the 
following figures show the percentage of coastal cargo lifted by 
all the Indian companies is less than that lifted by one company, 
namely the British India Steam Navigation Co., and it is far less 
th^n all the non-Indian Conrpanics put together. 
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Cargo lifted by Indian and Non Indian CompaniiSe. 


Year 

• 

Total Cargo 
lifted by Indian 
Companies 
(tons) 

1 

Total Cargo 
lifted by Britisli 
I. S. N. Co. 

alone, 

(tons) 

> 

Total Cargo 
lifted by all 
the Non-Indian 
Companies 
Including 

B. I. S. N. Co. 
(tons) 

1933-34 

17,24,191 

30,24,841 

' 62,45,269 

1934-85 

16,67,003 

29,97,758 

55,32,455 

1985-86 

16,58,871 

27,49,902 

51,54,120 

1936-37 

17,69,294 

27,42,352 

47,78,821 

i937-88 

17,24,788 

30,15,948 

49,02,698 

1938-39 

20,19,735 

30,16,998 

50,98,550 

Total ... 

1,05,63,882 

1,75,47,799 

3,07,11,918 

Average p, year 

17,60,647 

29,24,633 

51,18,652 


Percentage on total liftings : Non-Indian Shipping 

Companies ... 74*40% 

Percentage on total liftings ; Indian Shipping 

Companies 2 5'60% 

100 * 00 % 


The above figures are self-revealing. Of the total coastal 
cargo Indian ships were allowed to lift on an average 25 GO p.c. 
There is no reason why Indian ships should not have the oppor- 
unity of capturing the whole of the coastal cargo when other 
leading maritime countries have adopted similar policy.. The 
target should at least be 75 p.c. 

Then Indian ships should be given the legitimate share in 
the near trades in the Peraiaii Gulf, East Africa, Malaya and* 
Dutch East Indies. It has further to be noted that while the 
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tonnage in the world to-day is far in excess of the needs and 
requi^ments of international trade, both the United Kingdom 
and tll^ United States are determined to maintain and expand 
their shij&ping to the largest extent possible. It is maintained 
by them that "from, the broad economic point of view, shipping 
services, like other exports, should be left in the hands of those 
countries which can specialise in them and carry them out most 
efficiently and cheaply.” The world cannot, however, now 
forget the lesson taught by the last two wars that both on the 
ground of national economy and defence every country should 
possess a strong national shipping. Under these circumstances 
India will have to put forth her legitimate claims at International 
Conferences and secure her position' in the coastal as well as the 
World trade. But all this presupposes one condition and that is 
that every encouragement should be given to the ship-building 
industry to build strong and well equipped ships. The 
Government of India should in the interest of national economy 
and defence try their best to remove all the hindrances that 
have so far been blocking the way of growth of the Indian 
Shipping. 
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SECTION IX 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1—COATED ABRASIVES INDUSTRY 

Introduction. —Coated Abrasives are essential consumable 
stores, and they are extensively used in all industries and handi-*' 
crafts as the media for abraiding, polishing and sharpening 
materials of all types. The large consumers are engineering 
firms, automobile works, leather factories, railways and furni¬ 
ture makers, who use these stores for engineering purposes, > 
wood-working, rubbing down filler surfaces, paint and lacquer- 
ware surfaces etc. The industry has made considerable advance 
in recent years. We shall briefly discuss the past history, its 
present position and the future prospects. 

History of the Industry. —Abrasives industry in India 
dates back to the year 1939 when the Strawboard Manufacturing 
Co., of Lahore established its factory in Saharanpur (U. P.), pri¬ 
marily for the manufacture of strawboards, and took the manu¬ 
facture of coated abrasives as a second line of production. It 
should be remembered that the year 1939 marks the beginning 
of that economic blizzard which swept over the whole world. 
The factory, therefore, went on struggling hard for making the 
production of abrasives a success but much headway could not be 
made due to the factors over which industry had no control. 

Another landmark in the history of abrasive industry is the 
formation of the firm of Messrs. Krishnalal Thirani & Co., Ltd., 
who established their factory in Calcutta in 1934. The factory 
of Messrs. Krishnalal Thirani & Co., Ltd., started actual pro¬ 
duction in the year 1938. 

The outbreak of the world war 1939 brought fresh hope 
for the Abrasive Industry firstly because the war itself brought 
good demand for various abrasives and secondly with the 
progress of the war the foreign sources of supply were cut off. 
This opportunity was very successfully taken advantage of by 
a new firm started under the style of Messrs. Ajax Products 
Ltd., which from the point of view of capital investment and 
production is by far the largest unit in the country. Ajax 
Products Ltd, obtained their entire plant from the U. S. A. in 
1939. About 50 percent of the total capacity of the industry 
was utilized during the war period, and the rest of the capacity 
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remained idle as the supply of raw materials hiad been irregular. 
Besides producing on mass scale ream sizes, sheets, rolls, 
discs, tapes, belts and other usual abrasives materials, the 
Ajax Products Ltd., manufacture Garnet Paper, Ajaxitc Paper 
and Ajaxitc Cloth, Silcon Paper and Silcon cloth. 

Localisation. —To-day the number of concerns engaged in 
the manufacture of abrasives is six of whom three (1) 
Messrs. Krishnalal Thirani & Co., Ltd., Calcutta, (2) Messrs. 
Ajax Products Ltd., Madras and (3) The National Sandpaper 
Mills (India) Ltd., Rawalpindi are the chief producers. It will 
be seen that they are scattered all over the country, a favourable 
factor so far as marketing is concerned. Two of them situated 
in port cities of Madras and Calcutta have the advantage of 
importing raw materials as well as of exporting their products 
if need be. 


Equipment and Capital. —The capital invested in the 
industry must be somewhere about 25 lakhs of rupees. The 
work is carried on by automatic machines and thus latest 
development in the process of manufacture of abrasive has been 
incorporated. Their operation is very simple mastery over 
which is acquired by intelligent Indian labour without unduly 
prolonged training. One single workman properly trained for 
the purpose is enough to look after these automatic machines. 
This reduces the necessity of employing a large number of 
labourers with the result that the labour charges of the industry 
are low and with further progress of the industry cost of pro¬ 
duction of the industry is expected to go down considerably. 

Raw Materials and the Position of Supply.—^The 

I 

chief raw materials required for this industry are ; — 

(a) Natural Abrasive minerals, such as quartz, garnet, 
corundum and emery; 


(l>) Synthetic abrasive minerals, silicon carbide and 
aluminium oxide grains; 

(f) Special Type backing (Kraft) paper, cloth and 
vulcanized fibre; and 


(d) Hide-glue as a hording material. 


•t, 


i 


, Of these emery is in]|f)orted from Turkey, and Silicon 
and Aluminium ^xide grains, Kraft paper and 
yuJcani$ed fibre from U. S.i A. All the remaining raw 
roateriids are available ip Ind^. 

i ' 
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During the war emery could not be imported freely from 
Turkey, so indigenous corundum was used as a substitute. 
But though abrasive properties are said to be better than the 
Turkish emery, its cost is excessively high. Corundum is 
mined in Rcwa State by Messrs. Katas of Amritsar, in Salem 
by Messrs. Ajax Products Ltd., and also near Tatanagar by 
others. It has been estimated by the Tariff Board that the 
Indian Manufacturers had to pay a price ranging between 
Rs. 450 and Rs. 600 per ton for indigenous corundum because 
Turkish emery was not available. The supply of indigenous 
corundum is also said to be inadequate at the present time. So 
far as Synthetic grains are concerned, they are products of 
electric furnaces and there does not seem to be any likelihood of 
these grains being produced in India in the near future. 


Estimated Demand.— In 1943 the value of imports of 
coated abrasives was Rs. 6 lakhs and the value of indigenous 
production Rs. 21 lakhs. Of this abrasives worth Rs. 9 lakhs 
were taken by the Defence Services and abrasives worth Rs. 18 
lakhs were left for civilian use. This is estimated to represent 
some 1,04,000 to 1,35,000 reams of abrasives. In the opinion 
of the Tariff Board in the next few years the total demand is 
not likely to exceed Rs. 20 lakhs a year in value, which would 
represent a quantity of roughly between 60,000 and 1,00,000 

reams. 

Imports. —In the pre-war days almost the entire demand 
was met from imports and U. K'., U. S. A., Italy and Japan 
were the chief sources of supply. The Department of Industries 
and Supplies. Government of India has furnished the following 
hgures for imports of coated abrasives during the last few 

years:— 


1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 
194S 

1944 

1945 

1946 


Value of Imports, 

Year 



(in lakhfl of rupees) 

4*84 

7*85 

6*61 

not available 
6*08 
6 59 

11-41 

7*2 (licensed) 


B-39 
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Domestic pcoduction.— In 1943 the domestic jproduc- 
tion reached its highest figure when abrasives to the value of 
Rs. 21 lakhs were produced by indigenous manufacturers. This 
would mean a quantity of between 84,000 to 1,01,000 reams and 
was about 50 per cent, of the rated capacity of domestic manu¬ 
facturers. The rated capacity of Indian Manufacturers is 
estimated as follows; — 


{On the basis of hvo shifts a day) 


1. 

Ajax Products Ltd. ... 

Reams. 

60,000 

2. 

Krishnalal Thirani & Co. 

36,000 

3. 

National Sand Paper Mills Ltd. ... 

36,000 

4. 

Strawboard Manufacturing Co. ... 

21,000 

5. 

Others (including Cottage pro¬ 



ducers) 

44,000 


Total 

2,00,000 


It will be seen that productive capacity is higher than the 
domestic demand. 

The Question of Protection. —Inspite of the fact that 
the rated capacity of the domestic production is higher than the 
probable demand the industry is faced to many difficulties. 
The indigenous manufacturers have to overcome the prejudice in 
favour of the foreign product. Again an important reason why 
additional margin of protection should be granted is that by the 
end of the proposed period of protection (i.e., .31st Marcli 1941) 
the indigenous industry would be able to establish itself on a 
strong and indespendant footing in respect of sand/flint/glass 
paper and very nearly on a competitive level with the,importers 
in respect of emery cloth. 

The Tariff Board, having considered the claim of the 
industry, have recommended for protection as follows: — 

(1) “The present revenue duties on abrasives papers, the 
standard rale being 36 per cent, ad valorem^ the 
preferential rate on imports from U. K. 24 per cent. 
dd valorem and tjie preferential rate on imports from 
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Burma 121 per cent, ad valotem should be converted, 
into protective ad valorem duties and be maintained 
for the period ending 31st March 1949. 

(2) The present revenue duty on emery cloth which is 
30 per cent, ad valorem should be replaced by a 
protective duty of 40 per cent, ad valorem. 

(3) All abrasives, coils, discs, belts, shapes, tapes, etc. 
made of paper when they are imported as stores apart 
from machinery should be subject to the same 
protective duties as abrasive papers. 

(4) All abrasive rolls, coils, discs, bolts, shapes tapes etc. 

made of cloth or combination of paper and cloth, 
should be subject to the same duties as abrasive 

doth. 

(6) The present revenue duty of 30 per cent, ad valorem 
on Synthetic grains should be refunded in the case 
of firms producing coated abrasives paper and cloth 
of all grades, shapes, and sizes. 

(6i) The present revenue duty of 30 per cent, ad valorem 
on emery and kraft paper should be refunded in the 
case of firms producing coated abrasives paper and 
cloth of all grades, shapes and sizes. 

(7) All facilities should be given for the exportation of 
coated abrasives from India. 

(8) The Engineering Association of India should be 
• moved to take steps to prescribe suitable standard 

specification for indigengous coated abrasive. 

The Government of India have, after careful consideration 
decided to accept all the recommendations of the Board except 
Nos. (2), (4), (5) and (6) stated above. 

(1) In regard to abrasive papers the existing standard 
rates of 36%, 24% and 12% have been respectively replaced by 
36%, 24% and 12% protective duties and they will remain in 
force up to 31st March 1949. 

(2) With regard to emery cloth the Government have come 
to the conclusion that the existing revenue duty of 30% 
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ad valorem affects adequate protection to Indian Manufacturers 
and have, therefore, decided to convert this duty into a 30% 
protective duty instead of 40% as recommended by the Board. 

(3) With regard to the recommendations (5) and (6) 
Government consider that since the protective duties proposed 
above would give sufficient protection to the industry the grant 
of further measure of relief by way of refund of 30% revenue duty 
on synthetic grains and emery and kreift paper is unjustifiable. 

(4.) The Government will be prepared to grant requisite 
facilities whenever they are approached by manufacturers for 
exportation of coated abrasives from India. 

(5) Finally Department of Industries and Supplies will 
take steps to prescribe suitable standard specifications for 
indigenous coated abrasives. 

Conclusion. —Bearing in mind the above steps which the 
Government of India have proposed to take to help the industry 
it is believed that India’s needs except for very special items, 
can be met by local manufacturer and there would be no neces¬ 
sity for importing emery paper and cloth even of the best quality. 
Finally it is also Ijclieved that the protection propo.sed to be 
given will be sufficient for the industry to face the competition 
from abroad and the industry will occupy its legitimate place in 
the post war reconstruction schemes. 
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2-BELTING INDUSTRY IN INDIA 

Ihdia is on the threshold of freedom and post-war develop¬ 
ment of the country’s resources presupposes progressively rapid 
industrialization. 

Even if industrialization to that extent as in Europe and 
America may not be desirable for a primarily agricultural 
country like India, there is no doubt that an adequate balancing 
of agriculture by industry is desirable. 

In the, future plan of industrial development, Belting 
Industry has an important place. All modern industries require 
transmission of power and the usual and most convenient method 
of taking power off shafting is by means of belts running on 
pulleys. 

A simple technical exposition of belting and its use will not 
be out of place here. The faces of the pulleys are very slightly 
rounded, the longest diameter lies in the middle for use with 
plain beltings and this device keeps the belt in position. 

The ratio of the sizes of the diameters of driving and 
driven pulleys should not exceed six to one and the distance 
between the pulleys should be such that the arc of contact of the 
belt on the smaller pulley is never less than 150 degrees, greater 
if possible. Vertical or steeply inclined belts should be 
avoided. 

Leather belting was and is still the most commonly used 
belting, though cotton beltings of various types, plied, solid- 
woven, rubberised or painted and Hair beltings have more and 
more come into use. 

The speed of beltings which is practically equal to the rim 
of the revolving pulley is an important factor the bigger is 
the size of the rim the greater is the power that can be 
transmitted. 

A limit is set to this, however, by the action of centrifugal 
force, which renders it undesirable to employ a speed higher than 
5,000 ft. per minute. When the power is greater, stronger and 
thicker belts are used. The power transmitted is proportionate 
to the difference in tension between the two sides of the belt and 
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the tight side is subject to about twice the tension of the slack 
side. The weakest part of b, belt is the joint; allowing for this, 
the safe working tension in the tight side is 300 lbs. per square 
inch of the cross section of the belt. 

Beltings generally used for transmission of power are flat 
Belts, leather and woven. V Beltings are new innovations with 
which for greater frictional surfaces in the grooved pulleys, very 
short drives have been possible and therefore V belts are used 
mostly for individual motor drives. 

Of flat belts, leather belts are very good for pliability. 
But the draw-back for leather beltings lies in the weak joints. 
Leather belting industries have not been much developed in any 
organised way. The demand for leather beltings in India irv- 
pre-war days could not be higher than 200 Tons and the present 
demand can be safely assumed to be about 500 Tons. If good 
tanneries in India take up manufacture of leather beltings on 
scientific lines, much of Indian money can be kept in India 
with greater employment of Indian labours. 

Of woven flat beltings, the strongest, though not as pliable 
as leather or cotton beltings, are Hair Beltings. Many people 
think that Hair Beltings are Camel Hair Beltings. This mis¬ 
conception is due to the camel brand of a particular manufacture. 
Indeed, there are not so many camels in the world as to meet 
the demand of Hair Beltings. The Hair yarns arc worsted 
sheep wool yarns. The sheep wool is mostly Australian, spun 
in U. K, or woollen mills in India. Abundant wool of quality 
is available in India, particularly Tibetan wool in Kalimpong. 
But for want of scientific sorting, these wools are either ufeed 
only for manufacturing blankets of loose spun yarns or exported. 
A small unit of wool spinning mill with minimum capacity of 
manufacturing one lakh pounds of wool yarns per month is not 
uneconomical and will be most welcome to Hair Belting industry 
in India. 

We have in India, four belting factories, namely The Bengal 
Belting Wotks Ltd., Messrs. Birkmyre Brothers Ltd., India 
Belting & Cotton Mills Ltd. and Hindusthan Belting and 
Spinning Mills Ltd, The first Belting factory situated in India 
is Messrs. Birkmyre Brothers. The second which is the biggest 
is the Bengal Belting Works Ltd. Both are long pre-war 
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J^eltirig industries. The India Belting and the Hindusthan 
Belting have been started during war. All the four Factories 
are situated in Seranipore in the District of Hooghly, Bengal. 
All the four companies manufacture Hair and Cotton Beltings. 
The Bengal Belting Works Ltd, and Messrs. Birkmyre Brothers 
manufacture Rubberised Beltings. . These indigenous Rubber 
Beltings are solid woven, rubberised on the surface and different 
from the imported Rubber Beltings in the fact that in case of the 
latter, the plies are stuck together by rubber only whereas in the 
indigenous Rubber Beltings the layers are solid woven by 
binding the plies with binders in the weaving itself. Indigenous 
Rubber Beltings are stronger than plied foreign rubber beltings. 
Colton beltings are also solid woven painted with bituminous 
oil paints. 

In absence of statistics, it is difficult to correctly estimate 
the import figure of beltings. In pre-war days the total annual 
import of beltings including Leather, Hair, Cotton, Balata and 
Rubber Beltings could not be more than 1,500 Tons and of value 
Rupees Fifty lacs. With growth of Ibdian industries, the 
demand for beltings is rising and the present demand is roughly 
estimated at 2,000 Tons. The capacity of production of the 
four Belting Factories for woven beltings is about 1,500 Tons. 
Deducting demand of Leather Beltings as 500 Tons, the 
capacity of indigenous production is adeijuate to meet Indian 
demands. But, owing to factors beyond control, such as 
scarcity of Hair and cotton yarns, and occasional labour unrest, 

production falls below the programme. 

•In our post-war industrial development, it will be met if 
industrialists co-operatc with indigenous belting manufacturers 
by giving full trial to indigenous beltings and guide the manu¬ 
facturers to improve their quality of beltings to suit the special 
requirements of Indian industries and climatic conditions of 
different provinces. It is also a duty of the Government to 
help the indigenous belting manufacturers by test laboratories 
and researches. Although no-body should deny that scope for 
improvement is enormous, none should think that indigenous 

beltings are inferior to foreign beltings. 

During the war, it is these indigenous belting manufacturere 
who have kept all Munition factories, Railways, big and small 
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industries running without feeling dearth of beltings for power 
transmission. Now that the war is over, there are many con¬ 
servative minded consumers and upatriotic indentors who locJt 
again for foreign supply. But, if there be another war, India 
will have to depend on her indigenous beltings for various 
industries and factories. India should be independant of 
foreign supply in respect of her requirement for beltings and it 
is the duty of both the Government and people of India to see 
that these belting industries are not only protected against 
foreign dumping, but develop further and further to meet ever 

increasing industrial needs in India. 
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3—BICYCLE INDUSTRY 

» • 

Introduction. —The Cycle Industry in India, is an out¬ 
standing example of the establishment of an indigenous industry 
with indigenous labour, capital and management. Before the 
war, the entire ftidian market was in the hands of foreign 
manufacturers, chiefly British and Japanese who were so firmly 
established and whose brands were so well-known and popular 
in the country that any attempt to compete with them from 
within or without was destined to meet with failure. 

History of the Industry. —The cycle industry is of 
very recent origin. In 1938 the India Cycle Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., Calcutta ordered for some cycle manufacturing machinery 
but before they could get delivery of the machinery the second 
world war was declared with ^the result that they had to be 
content with manufacturing some accessories and component 
parts of bicycles instead of complete cycles. Then in 1939 
Messrs. Birla Brothers Ltd. one of the leading business houses 
of the country launched a programme of establishing a cycle 
factory at Bombay. Although their plans were complete before 
the out-break of the war, it was up-set due to the war and it was 
in 1940 that they began to receive the ordered machinery. The 
manufacture of parts was taken in hand the same year. The 
actual production of complete cycles commenced in the year 
following. 

Another factory vis,. The Hindusthan Bicycle Manu¬ 
facturing and Industrial Corporation Ltd., for the manufacture 
of complete cycles was started at about the same time 
at P*itna in the province of Bihar. This company com¬ 
menced production in 1942. Both these companies manu¬ 
facture complete bicycles and make in their own factories 

IT 

all the parts except freewheels, chains, and ball bearings 
which are imported from abroad. The Hindusthan Bicycle 
Manufacturing and Industrial Corporation has started 
manufacturing spokes and is making experiments for the manu¬ 
facture of fr^wheels. The Indian cycle industry although 
originally planned to produce bicycles for civil consumption had 
to switch over to war production for defence puiposes at the 
out-break of the war. As these companies happened to put up 
their factories on the eve of the war, they met with great diffi¬ 
culties in getting proper machiriery, tools, raw materials and 

E—40 • ■ 
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really good experts. Inspite of these difficulties the industry 
proved its worth during the war. 

Location of the Industry. —The Indian Cycle Industry 
is very favourably situated from the point of view of locational 
dynamics. The Hind Cycles Ltd., and the India Cycle Manu¬ 
facturing Co., Ltd., are situated at two of the important parts 
and business centres of India. The raw materials required by 
the industry are available locally excepting few parts which have 
to be imported. 

From the point of labour, the Calcutta and Bombay 
factories have got great advantages over the Patna factory as 
they are in the centre of engineering industries. The Patna 
factory has also now a band of trained workers. 

The vast market of Ihdia is there. All the three factories 
are thus situated in a very favourable position regarding the 
market. The Patna factory, however, seems to have an advantage 
with regard to transport facilities so far as the northern Indian 
market is concerned and it may safely be said that northern 
India with its vast plain and agricultural and serni-agricultural 
population offers the best market. 

Labour, —In the beginning the industry had to face many 
difficulties with regard to labour. But the^ troubles may be 
said to have been largely overcome by now. The mass of labour 
employed to-day is fairly skilled and some of the men have 
acquired skill to a high degree of efficiency. Speaking generally 
it may be said that the workmen now engaged have in a large 
measure adapted themselves to mass production of bicycles and 
precision work 6f requisite degree on machine tools. A portion 
of the labour force released from Ordnance factories and 
ammunitions manufacture will enable not only the supply to be 
kept up but a certain amount of expansion to take place without 
undue anxiety as to labour shortage. 

Capital and Equipxn^t. —This shows that industry is 
adequately financed. Moreover taking into consideration the 
future prospects of the industry and the strong houses of 
managing agents with whichl these companies are associated 
there shall not be any dearth of capital if more capital is needed,' 
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The cycle industry in India has been established on the 
basis that the whole working plant in such sequence as it is 
operating on the continent of Europe and in the United 
Kingdom, has been brought out and sei up as composite pro¬ 
ducing units. The equipment purchased has been new and of 
the latest type. 

The Domestic Demand. —The following statistics will 
give an idea of the quantity and value of cycles entire or in 
sections and the value of parts of cycles and accessories (exclud¬ 
ing tyres) imported into India since 19;JG-‘37. 


Year 

Quantity of 
cycles. 

Value of 
cycles. 

Value of 
parts and 
accessorie« 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1936-37 ... 

1,59,450 

45,10,000 

61.47,000 

1937-38 ... 

1,70,664 

55,74.661 

62,79,646 

1938-39 ... 

1,38,036 

48,19.368 

47,89,335 

1939-40 ... 

92,249 

33,29,100 

41,04,975 

1940-41 ... ••• 

50,222 

22,19,179 

30,14,946 

1941 42 ... ... 

54,445 

26,00,618 

31,53,804 

1942*43 ... 

16,134 

9,73,595 

17,29,920 

1943-44 ... ... 

28,355 

18,82,365 

21,16,730 

1944-45 ... 

37,391 

25,15.713 

29,44,265 

1945-46 ... 

76,141 

54,77,205 

not known 


These imports came mainly froiTi the United Kingdom, 
Japan and Germany. Of these competition from Japan and 
Germany is more or less extinct and the only country from which 
imports are likely to come is the United Kingdom. In the 
years preceding the war the largest figure of imports of cycles 
was a little over 1,70,000 entire or in sections. In addition to 
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these cycles entire or in sections, cycle frames are imported in 
large quantities and these are assembled into entire cycles in 
India. If this factor is also considered the actual imports of 
cycles will be increased by another 30,000 and thus making the 
total imports of approximately 2,00,000 cycles for 1937-38. It 
is interesting to note that the value of parts and accessories 
imported invariably exceeded the value of cycles imported entire 
or in sections. 

Before the war the entire demand was met from imports. 
During the war, however, the number of cycles imparted into 
India was progressively on the decline. The domestic pro¬ 
duction was hopelessly small. The normal demand, therefore, 
has not been met by adequate supplies during the war-years. 
In the meanwhile total demand of the country has considerably 
increased due to wartime increases in incomes. Taking these 
factors into consideration the Tariff Board have estimated that 
the total demand in the next three years shall be more than 
6,00,000 per year. In view of the low initial cost and the cheap¬ 
ness of running a bicycle, there is very substantial untapped 
market for bicycles in India waiting for enterprising Indian 
industrialists to supply. 

Doxnestic Production. —According to the information 
supplied by the manufacturers to the Tariff Board the rated capa- 
city of the Hind Cycles is GO,000 cycles per annum and of the 
Hindusthan Bicycles Manufacturing and Industrial Corporation 
is 35,000 cycles per annum. India'Cycle Manufacturing Co. 
Jias the capacity to produce spares and accessories of the value of 
approximately Rs. 3,50,000 per annum. This rated capacity 
has actually not been realised by the industry. In l546 the 
actual production of the Hind Cycles was 25,000 cycles and of 
the Hindusthan 19,000 cycles. As a result of expansion that 
has already taken place and that is taking place, it is expected 
that the Indian capacity will soon reach a figure of over two 
lakhs of cycles per year. 

Raw Materials and their supply. —The raw materials 
required for the cycle industry are: — 

(a) Steel-tubes or stteel strips for making tubes, steel 
sheets, steel bats, mild steel and spring steel Wires. 
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(6) Ready components—free wheels, chains, steel balls 
and spokes. 

(c) Rubber parts—tubes, tyres, handlegrips, pedal rubbers 

and brake rubbers. 

(d) Consumable stores—high-speed steel, die-steel, nickel 
anodes, colouring, brazing and electroplating 
materials. 

(e) Accessories—lamp, carrier, stand, bell, pump, tool- 
bag and reflector. 

Except steel strips and tubes, the other categories of steel 
are available in India. Similarly other raw materials arc also 
available. The only items for which India has to depend upon 
imports are chains, free-wheels and ball bearings. 

Protection. —For protecting the industry the Tariff Board 
have recommended as follows: — 

(?) the existing ad valorei7i duty of 24 per cent, should 
be converted into a protective duty at the same rate 
to remain in force till the Jllst March, 19-19. If the 
total landed cost of an imported bicycle inclusive of 
duty goes below. Rs. 109 during the period ending 
yist March, 1948, and goes below Rs. 100 during 
the period from the 1st April, 1948, to 3lst March, 
1949, action should be taken under Section 4(1) of 
the Ilndian Tariff Act of 1934 to raise the duty so 
as to make the landed cost inclusive of duty of a 
bicycle Rs. 109 during the first period and Rs. 100 
during the second period. The cycle referred to is 
the standard gents' bicycle with 24 inches frame 
without any accessories; 

(ii) in the Tariff Schedule cycles and spare parts should 
be shown separately under the categories {a) cycles 
(other than motor cycles) imported entire or in 
sections, {b) cycle frames, \l) handlebars for cycles, 
and (d) all other parts and accessories of cycles not 
otherwise specified (excluding rubber tyres and 
tubes»); 
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the Steel Controller should give sjxicial facilities for 
the manufacture and supply by the Indian steel 
manufacturers of the steel required by the cycle 
industry; 

(iz’) it should be made a condition of the grant of protec¬ 
tion that the cycle industry should actually spend or 
set apart specified amounts for research; 

(v) the import duty on machinery imported for the 
manufacture of cycles should be refunded; 

(vi) bicycles required by the departments of Government, 
both civil and military, should be purchased from 
indigenous manufacturers. 

The Government of India have accepted recommendation 
(i) and have decided to replace the existing standard rate of 
36 per cent, nd valorem and preferential rates of 2il per cent on 
manufactures of the U. K. and 13 per cent, on manufactures 
of Burma by protective ad valorem duties of 30 per cent., 
24 per cent and 13 per cent, respectively. These protective 
duties will remain in force till the 31st March, 1949. Appro¬ 
priate action under section 4'!) of the Indian Tariff Act, 1934, 
will be taken if the c.i.f. prices of the imported bicycles fell 

below the levels indicated in paragraph 2(i) of this Resolution. 

« 

Government have accepted recommendations (ii) and (iii) 
and necessary action is being taken to implement them. 

The Government of Ihdia attach great importance to 
recommendation (iv) and expect that each of the Indian manu¬ 
facturers will spend or set apart for research in a separate fund 
a sum of not less than Rs. 90,000 in the year 194T and Rs. 70,000 
in the year 1948. Government reserve the right to withdraw 
the protective duties agreed to in paragraph 3 above if the 
industry fails to set aside the amounts specified for research. 

Recommendation (v) will be considered along with the 
general proposal for remission of import duty on machinery 
which is under tlie consideration of Government. With regard 
to recommendation (vi) Government consider that this is suffi¬ 
ciently covered by the orders already in force in regard to pur¬ 
chase of bicycles by Government Departments; 
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4-GRINDING WHEELS INDUSTRY 

Introduction. —In the schemes for the industrial regenera¬ 
tion of tlie country every sector of economy should be fully 
developed. An all round industrial development is the true 
criterion of industrial progress. In the haphazard industrial 
development of the country no or little attention was paid to 
the basic industries. The result was the growth of industries 
like growth of trees without roots. It is encouraging to note 
that architects of new India are rectifying the errors committed 
in the past. Here we are giving a brief survey of Grinding 
Wheels industry—an industry which has got an important place 
in the national economy. The demand for Grinding Wlieels is 
a good index of the general industrial activity of a country. 
The importance of the industry can be realized by the fact that 
it has received careful attention on the hands of the Tariff 
Board whose report has been recently published. 

Uses of Grinding Wheels. —Before we deal with histori¬ 
cal growth and other allied topics it would be interesting to note 
the uses of Grinding Wheels. As pointed out in the Report of 
the Tariff Board Grinding Wheels are mostly required for 
grinding iron and steel and materials made thereof. Conse¬ 
quently, the biggest users are the railways, tool, machine, 
automobile and ship-building factories and foundries. Grinding 
Wheels arc also required for grinding non-metallic materials. 
They are further used for a large variety of work such as tool 
and cutter sharpening, cylindrical grinding, roll grinding, gene¬ 
ral and surface grinding, grinding of cereals, starch, ^flour etc. 
Many different kinds of grinding wheels are required for 
different purposes in factories. 

Historical Development.— The histiory of grinding 
wheels industry dates back to the years just before the 
declaration of the Second World War. As a matter of fact the 
history of grinding wheels industry is the history of only two 
firms vb, Messrs. Grindwell Ltd., Bombay, a partnership firm 
and Messrs. Kata Grinding Wheel Works, Amritsar. 
Grindwells were established just before the outbreak of the war 
with the technical assistance of two refugee Czechoslovakian 
Engineers, Owing to abnormal difficulties created by the, war 
the Grindwells could not proceed with their production on any 
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appreciable scale. On making an approach in 1941 to the 
Department of Supply some assistance was promised by the 
latter. So full scale production by the firm started only in 
1943. On account of the higher cost of production the Govern¬ 
ment could not patronise the firm in the beginning. The main 
reason to rely on Grindwelis arose from Government’s inability 
to enter into forward delivery contracts with importing houses. 
The importers under their panel import quotas imported the 
particular sizes and types of grinding wheels and consequently 
did not put into stock such sizes for railways and other 
Government Departments as might not have a quick turnover. 
Grindwelis were, therefore, called upon to supply special sizes. 
Government also agreed to render all kinds of assistance which 
were sought for and which under the existing circumstances 
could be given. This is the chief reason for Grindwell’s expan¬ 
sion up to February 1944. After this date control of imports 
was stabilised and Grindwelis experienced a tapering off of 
Government orders and asked for protection. 

The other firm, viz., Messrs. Kata Grinding Wheels Works 
started production in 1943 on the basis of their experience of 
the Ceramic industry in other lines, chiefly highgrade porcelain 
insulators etc. Grinding Wheels produced by this firm are of 
simpler types. But as a result of research carried on by it and 
due to financial and technical support by the Pilnjab Govern¬ 
ment, the firm, has evolved a technique which is particularly 
suited to the raw material found in India. Government has 
also helped the firm in procuring coal, tools, lend-lease lorries 
for transport and technical advice and in obtaining prospecting 
and mining rights in Revva State. 

Estimated Demand and Domestic Production.— 

As pointed out before the demand for grinding wheels is a good 
index of the general industrial activity of a country. United 
Kiingdom was the most important country in the pre-war days 
from where entire demand was met. It has been estimated that 
40 per cent, of the total demand comes from Government and 
Government Ordnance factories and 60 per cent, from industry. 

It has also been estimated that pre-war quantum of import was 
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in the neighbourhood of 330 tons per annum. The figures for 
total demand in 1943, 1944, and 1945 were as follows: — 



1943 

(tons) 

1 

1944 

ttons) 

1945 

(tons) 

Imports 

400 1 

460 

300 

Sales by Grindwells ... 

101 

144 

172 

Sales by Katas 

10 

15 

15 

Total ... 

511 

619 

487 


The total value of consumption for the respective years was 
as follows: — 



Rs. 

1943 

22,45,310 

1944 

26,05,333 

1945 

16,59,166 

Average per annum 

21,69,935 


It would not be safe to put the total Indian demand during 
the next three or four years at a higher figure than 300 to 350 
tons per annum which was the pre-war average. After the exit 
of the transitional period when post-war reconstruction schemes 
are ip operation it would, not be too optimistic to expect the 
demand go up by 50 to 100 p.c. over the present demand. 

So far as the domestic production is concerned we have 
already pointed out that there are at present only two factories 
producing grinding wheels, namely Grindwells and Katas. 
Grindwells use synthetic abrasive grain which is the most 
important raw material and of which large quantities were 
imported during the war from the United States under lend- 
lease. The other raw materials namely, fire, clay, pipe clay, 
magnesite, plaster of Paris and silicate of soda are obtained 
from indigenous sources. Katas use only Indian corundum and 
banding materials. Their supply of coruo^uro is obtained 
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under their own mining rights from the Rewa State and crushed 
in their own factory at Amritsar. They do not depend on 
imported materials. 

For the production of high quality wheels synthetic 
abrasive grains are essential. The manufacture of sythetic 
grains is a highly specialised industry in itself and its success 
depends on the availability of very cheap electricity. Until 
these grains are produced in India the manufacturers of grinding 
wheels in India shall have to depend on imported synthetic 
abrasives. 

Katas, who use for their raw material corundum of Indian 
origin, have so far produced small quantities within a limited 
range. The technical research which they are carrying on 

indigenous raw materials with the financial and technical 
assistance of the Punjab Government is a good index to their 
progress in the future. This industry is a rather highly 
technical one. Consequently much of its success depends on 
competent technical advice, supervision and guidance. 

Quality of Indigenous Wheels.— As regards the 
quality of Indian grinding wheels it is encouraging to noie that, 
it is as good as that of the imported materials. 

Recommendations of the Tariff Board (1946-47).— 

The recommendations are summarised as follows: — 

(1) No new licences for the import of grinding wheels and 
segments, oil stones, sharpening stones, etc., should 
be issued for the remainder of 19-16 (paragraph *38 of 
the report). 

(2) A protective import duty of 80 per cent, should be 
levied on all articles covered by the category 
''grinding wheels and segments” for a period of 
three years with immediate effect, and a separate 
heading should ; be created for the same in the 

customs tariff schedule. (Paragraphs 40414). 

( 

(3) If the c.i.f. prices, of grinding wheels fall below the 
estimated current c.i.f. prices by 10 per cent, or 
more, action should be taken under section 4 of the 
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Indian Tariff Act of 1934 and the duty should be so 
adjusted as to maintain the measure of protection 
recommended by us (paragraph 39 of the report). 

(4) The existing concession in favour of Grindwells to 
import synthetic abrasive grains free of customs duty 
should be continued for the entire period of protec¬ 
tion and be extended to other manufacturers of 
grinding wheels in the country (paragraph 41 of 
the report). 

(5) All Railway and Government orders for grinding 
wheels should be placed with the Indian manu¬ 
facturers up to the limit of their productive capacity 
(paragraph 43 of the report). 

The Government of India have passed the following orders 
on the above recommendations; — 

The Government of India have carefully considered the 
Board's recommendations and feel that in view of the figures 
quoted by the Board in paragraph 37 of its report the industry 
is not likely to survive even with as high an import duty as 
80 per cent. Large stocks of grinding wheels are also reported 
to be accumulating in certain foreign countries, the surplus of 
which might easily be exported to India at prices uneconomic 
from the point of view of indigenous manufacturers. Govern¬ 
ment are of the view that the industry should be given direct 
protection and have, therefore, arrived at the following con¬ 
clusions on the Board’s recommendations » 

(i) All imports of grinding wheels would be prohibited 
throughout the financial year 1947-48, except for 
qualities which cannot be produced in India. 

(it) A duty of 59 per cent, would be imposed on the 
special qualities of grinding wheels which cannot be 
produced in India. 

A duty of 50 per cent, would be imposed in regard 
to varieties manufactured in India when it is decided 
to lift the prohibition on their imports. 

(iv) Government accept recommendation (3) contained in 
paragraph 2 above and necessary steps will be taken 
to give effect to it. 
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(v) The Government of India also accept recommenda¬ 
tion (4) and the Railway Board, M. G. O. and other 
Government agencies are being instructed to obtain 
their requirements of grinding wheels from indigen¬ 
ous production subject to satisfaction as to quality. 

The Government of India are of the view that industries 
coming up for state assistance shoulld be in the hands oi public 
limited companies and have, therefore, decided that the protec¬ 
tion granted to the grinding wheels industry in this Resolution 
shall be subject to the condition that the two concerns now 
engaged in the manufacture of grinding wheels viz. Messrs. 
Grindwell Limited, Bombay, and Messrs. Kata Grinding Wheel 
Works, Amritsar, should take early stq)s to convert themselves 
into public limited companies. 

The grant of protection is also subject to the condition that 
the agreement reported to have been arrived at between the 
foreign and I^ndian shareholders in Messrs. Grindwell Limited, 
whereby the former had agreed to transfer their shares to the 
latter and the latter had agreed to take them up, is carried out 
at an early date. 

Conclusion. —In the end we wish to emphasize certain 
points. In order that the Indian producers may improve their 
process and reduce their costs, it is necessary that they should be 
able to secure a minimum amount of sales m the market. For 
this purpose the Tariff Board recommend that all railways and 
Government orders should be placed with the home manu¬ 
facturers up to the limit of their capacity. This will enable the 
producers to achieve some stability of production in the* face 
of declining demand and also to overcome the prevalent pre- 
jiUdice against their products which is found to be fairly wide¬ 
spread among certain sections of the engineering industry in 
India. 
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5—HURRICANE LANTERN INDUSTRY 

Introduction. —The Hurricane Lantern Industry furnishes, 
among others, a very good example of the contribution made by 
the war to the growth of Engineering Industry. Hurricane 
lanterns are an essential household requirement greatly in 
demand both by the rich and the poor in places where electricity 
has not been provided. Even where electricity has been pro¬ 
vided hurricane lanterns are kept to meet for the contingencies 
of electricity failure or other troubles. A country which abounds 
in rural areas and where the provision of electricity is hopelessly 
inadequate a lantern is an object of daily necessity of life. 
Further hurricane lanterns are greatly in demand by the Defence 
Department, Railways and certain other departments of the 
Central Provincial and State Governments. 

Short History of the Hurricane Industry,— In the 

history of the development of the Hurricane Lantern Industry, 
the year 1925 is an important land mark because it was in that 
year that the management of the Messrs. Ogale Glass Works 
Ltd., in the Aundh State of the district of Satara started a 
metal section in their glass factory for the manufacture of 
lanterns from iron and tin sheets. 

A short history of this company will make an interesting 
reading as it wil give an idea about the early history of the 
industry. 

Starting at a time when the boom effects of the last great 
war were just over the firm of Messrs. Ogale Glass Works 
started manufacture of lanterns with a capital of 4 lakhs 
of rupees with the productive capacity of 1,000 lanterns per day, 
but this capacity has never been fully utilised owing to various 
difficulties such as competition from abroad in the pre-war 
period and absence of raw materials in war time. Due to the 
bid for commercial supremacy in the Indian market by the 
exceedingly powerful foreign manufacturers for about 15 years 

from the very start up to the beginning of the world war II) 
the Ccimpany had to face the deadliest competition. Germany 
the vanquished nation of 1914 world war which was not allowed 
to open trade relations with India came out in the Indian 
market with such a great dump of its lanterns that lanterns 
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which used to be marketed at Rs, 21/- per doz. prior to 1914 
came out to be sold at Rs. 10/12/- per dozen in 1925. 

In 1029, in the month of September England went off the 
gold standard and consequently the prices of lanterns which were 
quoted in Sterling pounds began to be quoted in American 
dollars and appreciated. That gave a ray of hope and the next 
three years enabled the firm to wipe of the past losses. But all 
did not seem well in the field of foreign exchanges; when 
America saw that Germany was having a major portion of the 
trade in Lantern Industry she depreciated her dollars and the 
American Deitz Junior Lanterns which used to be marketed 
in India at Rs. 19/8/- per doz. came down to Rs. 11/8/- per doz. 
in one night. lin the absence of any counter move by the 
Goveniment of India the firm was unable to do anything in 
bringing down its selling prices. From 19»J'l to 1939 the firm 
fared very badly. The work became so slack that in the plant 
capable of producing 1,000 lanterns a day, the firm could make 
only two lanterns a month. 

The second manufacturer to enter the field of production of 
hurricane lanterns was the Oriental Metal Industries Ltd., 
Calcutta, which commenced production in 193G. With the out¬ 
break of war, this concern came under the control of the Govern¬ 
ment of India to supply the stores required for the Defence 
Services. Only recently the control has been withdrawn and 
the production of hurricane lanterns for civilian use was under¬ 
taken. The war has, however, given an opportunity for the 
growth of indigenous industry when other manufacturers have 
sprung up mainly as a result of the stimulus supplied by the 
war-time scarcity of hurricane lanterns. 

RAW MATERIALS 

(/) Tinplates or ternc-plates or P. C, R, C. A, Mild S/eel 
Sheets ,—The body of the lantern is made out of^this material. 
The best raw material is tinplate but its supply is very scarce, 
hence the next best material i.e, terne plate is used. But even 
the latter is not available ip sufficient quantity so the lantern 
manufacturers have to depend upon P. C. R. C. A. Mild Steel 
Sheets. 

(2) Brass Sheets. —Thi^ material is required for making the 
gears for sliding the wick ih the burner. 
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(3) Galvanized and Steel Wires .—These are wanted for 
making the lantern handle, the guard for the chimney and 
spring for holding the globe in place. 

{4) Solder .—It is used to make the joints leak-proof. 

(J) ^aint .—Where terne plate or black sheets are used for 
making the body of lanterns, either lining or painting has to 
be resorted to. 

(<)) Wick and 

(7) One Glass Globe to each lantern. 

Extent of Demand. —Before tlie war a major portion of 
the requirements of the country in respect of hurricane lantern 
was met from imports. Therefore an idea of the total quantity 
of imports per year will give an idea of the extent of demand. 
The following figures show the quantity of imports of lanterns 
of all types. 


Statement showing the Import of Metal Lamps, 

{In Lalihs) 


Name of the Country 

1936- 

37 

1937- 

38 

1938- 

39 

1939- 

40 

1940- 

41 

1941- 

42 

1. 

U. K. 

0'41 

j 

0-29 

0-50 

0-12 

007 

0-01 

2. 

Hongkong 

0-15 

0-32 

0-06 

1-16 

2-02 

3-74 

3. 

Sweden 

O'SO 

0-18 

0-14 

0-12 

• • • 

« • • 

4. 

Germany 

39-73 

53-31 

23-10 

16-79 

0-03 

• • • 

5. 

Austria 

0-76 

1-02 

0-51 

0 81 

• • • 

• • • 

6. 

Hungary 

0-06 

0-42 

0-15 

1-66 


• •• 

7. 

Japan 

2-13 

1-82 

0 47 

0-47 

0-73 

0-10 

8. 

China 

013 

0-29 

0-03 

082 

2-53 

4-30 

9. 

U. S. A. 

2-93 

2-91 

2*46 

3-56 

3*51 

4-76 

10. Other Countries ... 

0-06 

0-08 

0-04 

o-os 

0-17 

0-04 


Total Imports ... 

43-04 

60'64 

27-46 

24-55 

906 

12‘94 

1 
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A perusal of the statistics of imports, given above, will 
show that over .60 lakhs of metal lamps and lanterns used to be 
imported from abroad and Germany was the chief exporting 
country. It has been estimated that 80 and 90 per cent, of 
these imports were hurricane lanterns. It follows that 46 lakhs 
to 50 lakhs of hurricane lanterns used to be imported before the 
war and represented our annual consumption. In their recent 
investigation the Indan Tariff Board estimate that the country 
would require something like CO lakhs per annum taking into 
consideration both the pent up or carry-over demand and the 
higher purchasing power consequent upon war-time prosperity. 

Domestic Production. —During the course of our des¬ 
cription of the early history of the industry we saw that Ogale 
Glass Works Ltd., was the only firm in the field of hurricane 
lantern industry up to 19-“36. In that year the Oriental Metal 
Industries Ltd., Calcutta commenced operation. But in the 
face of severe competition and the difficulty in acquiring raw 
materials the domestic production had perforce to be kept at a 
very low level. Since the commencement of the war, however, 
domestic production has shown considerable improvement. 
There are to-day as many as eight important manufacturers of 
hurricane lanterns in the country and the total rated capacity 
stands at 17'52 lakhs per annum. This figure is made up as 
follows: — 


Name of Manufacturer. 


Rated Capacity 
lakhs. 


1 . 

3 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


Ogale Glass Works Ltd., Ogalewadi ... 2-40 

Oriental Metal Industries Ltd., Calcutta ... 4'S2 

India Industrial Works Ltd., Howrah ... 6'00 

Jay Engineering Works Ltd., Calcutta ... 3'00 

Bihar Lantern Factory, Dumraon, E.I.R. ... 1‘20 

Raghu Engineering Works Ltd., Delhi ... 0’60 

Eastern Hurricane Lanterns Mfg. Co. 

Ltd., Calcutta ... ... not known 

Metal Container and GeneraT Works, 


Delhi 









• • • 

T<*tal 


• • • 
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It Has been reported that a firm under the name of Ihdo- 
Scottish Engineering Co. Bombay has definite plans 'for putting 
up a factory with a productive capacity of 6 lakhs of lanterns 
a year. Thus taking into consideration the productive capacity 
of all the firms already working and the one to be started the 
total productive capacity is far short of the demand of the 
country although very encouraging improvement has been made 
by the industry during the course of four or five years. Even 
>vith rapid electrification of the country the demand for hurricane 
lanterns will remain at a high figure as with a rise in the 
standard of living hurricane lanterns will be demanded more 
and more in the country side. Every home will need a hurricane 
lantern and most homes more than one. 

The Problem of Competition. —So far as the imports 
are concerned they came mainly from the United States of 
America, the United Kingdom, Australia, Japan and China. 
Of these the United States of America and the U. K. should be 
seriously considered. There is no need of apprehension from 
the Chinese and Australian imports for prices are too high for 
the Indian market. Of the two remaining sources America will 
be the principal competing country as the landed cost of 
American lanterns is substantially lower than that of lantern^ 
imported from the United Kingdom. The landed cost of the 
former is Rs. 39-1-7 as against Rs. 55-13-0 of the latter. So if 
there is any danger of competition in the post-war years it is 
from America. We shall, therefore, now consider the need for 
protection. 

Recozmnendations of the Tariff Board.— After 
examining the case for protection to the industry the Indian 
Tariff Board have recommended that the existing revenue duty 
of 30 p.c. ad valorem should be converted into an equal protec¬ 
tive ad valorem duty for a period of 3 years. It was assumed 
that effect shall be given to the reedmmendation as from the 1st 
of October 1946 in which case the period of protection will be 
due to expire on the 30tK September 1949. This period might 
be extended till the end df Mardi 1950 so as to coincide with 
the financial year 1949-50 for purposes of ^dpinistrative 
convenience. 
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Besides, the Board have recomjnended some other measures 
of assistance. They are: — 

(1) As there is still a big gap between the requirements 

of the country in the matter of hurricane lanterns and 
the productive capacity so far developed, it is recom¬ 
mended that Government should announce a conces¬ 
sion of refund of duty paid on machinery imported 
from abroad for expansion, improvement as establish¬ 
ment of new hurricane manufacturing capacity in the 
country. 

(2) The industry docs not involve complicated processes 
but nevertheless is likely to benefit of it is afforded 

facilities for sending skilled personnel. to 

study latest methods of production with a view to 
improving the technique of production at home. 

(3) Foreign exchange facilities should be given in cases 
where machinery has to be imported. 

(4) Government should give every possible assistance in 
the procurement of the necessary raw materials so 
that the full productive capacity might be utilised, 
dependence upon imports may be minimised and 
reduction in the cost of production could be achieved 
thus increasing the competitive capacity of the home 
industry. 

The hurricane lantern industry has, thus, in the opinion of 
the Board qualified and deserves protection. It is encouraging 
to note that the Government of Ibdia have ratified the recom¬ 
mendations of the Tariff Board,. Now that the protection 
sought for by the industry has been granted it is expected that 
industry will develop considerably. 


T 
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6-PIPES AND TUBES 

Pipes and tubes include three different categories which 
may be discussed under separate headings. First of all we 
shall devote ourselves to hume pipes. 

(1) HUME PIPES 

Hume Pipes known after the Hume process by which they 
are manufactured are essentially of two kinds, viz. (i) pressure 
and (ii) non^pressure. High pressure Hume Steel Pipes which 
have a diameter up to 48^' and are manufactured in shells from 
1/8" to 1/4" thickness arc required for water supply. 

VBes.—The uses to which hume pipes are put are many. 
They are specially used for culverts, irrigation and drainage, 
urinals, latrines, septic tanks, dust lines, water storage tanks etc. 

Raw Materials required. —For the manufacture of hume 
pipes we require cement, steel plates and rod. 

Owing to excessive demand and inadequate supply there 
has been a shortage of steel, therefore cast-iron an4 other 
substitutes have been used. 

Chief Producers of Huzne-Pipes and their turn 
over. —The production of hume pipes was started in 1926 when 
the Indian Hume Pipe Co. first turned out a large number of 
pipes. The company soon expanded its business and by 1941 
it came to own 35 factories spread all over the country. 

When the war commenced the Supply Department of the 
Government of India placed an order for the supply of 300 miles 
length^ 8" Hume steel pipes. Obviously placing order for such a 
huge supply of Hume-pipes necessitated the installation of a new 
plant. This being done the production capacity reached the 
figure of I mile length per day. 

In order that the company may be self-reliant in the matter 
of wire and rods and the machineriy required for producing 
Hume pipes it took necessary steps. The company put up an 
electric steel furnace and a rolling mill to produce Wire and 
rods. Further the company installed necessary plants in the 
workshops of Bombay and Jamshedpur where almost-all the 
machinery required in the pipe factory are manufactured. 
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The present production capacity of the Indian Hume Pipe 
Company can be judged from the following annual turnover 
figures: 

Turnover oj ike Indian Hume Pipe Co. 

Rs. 

1&26-27 ... ... ... 67,503 

1938-39 ... ... ... 33,94.242 

1942-43 ... ... ... 08,00,000 

The other firm which is engaged in the production c^pipes 
is The Gurjrat Sanitary Engineering Company, Ahmedabad. 
The capacity of the firm however is very limited. 

Post War Prospects. —The future industrialization, of 
country and cyther developmental programmes there will be 
greater demand for Hume pipes. At present the production is 
retarded owing to inadequate supply of steel and cement. If 
the Indian Hume Pipe Co. is assured of the regular and 
adequate supply of these raw njaterials the Company alone may 
be able to produce enough to satisfy the entire demand of the 
country. 


(2) CAST IRON PIPES 

Introduction. —Cast iron pipes are also of 'pressure* and 
'non-pressure* types. The pressure pipes are required for water 
drainage and sewage lines and the non-pressure pipes are used 
for rain water conveyance and for soil and sanitary services. 

The Cast Iron pipes are very durable; they are impervious to 
corrosion and rust. 

Historical Growth and the Present Produces. —So 

far as the production of non-pressure pipes is concerned they 
have been produced by many firms scattered all over India for 
a long time. But the production of pressure pipes and fittings 
is confined chiefly to the following firms: 

(1) The Indian Iron Steel Co., Kulti. 

(2) The Musore Iron & Steel Works, Bhad,ravati. 

(3) The Tatanagar Foundry Ltd., Tatanagar. 
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In the years preceding the declaration of the .War Jl the 
firms takHi together produced on an average 13,500 tons a year. 
During the war the demand for cast iron pipes inaeased for 
three reasons. Firstly, steel pipes which used to be imported 
formerly could not be imported now. Secondly, a large number 
of water supply .schemes which had to be undertaken as war 
emergency measures necessitated the production of largje 
quantities of cast iron pipes. Finally, cast iron pipes had also 
to be sent to the Middle East. As a consequence of these the 
production of cast iron pipes increased to an annual figure of 
40,000 tons per year—more than three times the prewar figure. 
Inspite of this increase the production proved to be inadequate 
and to get over the difficulty the Indian Iron and Steel Company 
installed a new plant with an annual capacity of about 
25,000 tons. 

There are many small firms who manufacture cast iron pipes 
of pressure and non-presure types. During the war when the 
supply position became distressing these small firms were also 
asked to prod.yce whatever quantity they could. But owing, 
to the raw material difficulty and also the transport hindrance the 
production by these scattered firms did not prove an economic 
proposition. It was only in 1944 when the export of cast 

iron pipes to the Middle East stopped and also import of steel 
pipes from U. S. A. was secured under Lease-Lend arrange¬ 
ments that the supply position improved. 

In the years to come cast iron pipes will be needed in large 
quantities. Provided the present big firms are assured of the 
raw’materials and the small firms are properly organised and 
their raw material and transport difficulties solved there is no 
reason to believe that the entire demand, of the country will not 
be met lecally. 

(3) STEEL TUBES 

Introduction. —Like Hume and Cast Iron pipes Steel 
tubes are an essential requirement of daily life. .They are used 
for house water connections and for the. conduct of gas and 
steam and other liquid gasses. Tube Wells are very common in 
India, steel tubes are used in these wells also. Further steel 
tubes are used for light constructional purposes > 
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Early history and present position.—Steel Tubes 

were made even before the war. But the total production 
amounted to only about 3,000 tons per annum while the total 
demand was in the neighbourhood of 30,000 tons. The Chief 
Producer in those days was the Indian Tube Company, Calcutta. 
The industry required steel strip which had, to be imported. 
After sometime the Indian Tube Company made an arrange¬ 
ment with the Tata Iron and Steel Works and Stewart Lloyds 
whereby the Tatas were to supply the necessary steel. It was 
decided to set up a new factory named the Tata Works at 
Jamshedpur. The Company was to be brought into existence in 
1939 but the Government intervened in the meantime stating that 
Tatas should not embark on the new venture in the then 
existing circumstainces. 

Just after the declaration of the war Indian Tube Company 
had to close their plant but on the request of the Government 
they started production. In 1943 they produced in the 
neighbourhood of 10,000 tons. After some time again they had 
to close down the works because of the import of steel pipes 
Instead of steel rods from the U. S. A. under Lend-Lease 
Agreement. 

So far as the future is concerned if the Tatas Works are 
started at Jamshedpur they together witli the Indian Tube 
Company can meet the future demand of the country. 


ik 
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7-SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 

Introduction, —Nearly all the colleges, hospitals and 

research institutions are very well acquainted with the supremely 

fine and delicate instruments. Only several years o{ experience 

and a highly developed skill and carftsmanship can produce 

* 

these instruments. Iki their manufacture a wide variety of raw 
materials are required and most of these items are non-ferrous 
which have to be imported from abroad. 

Historical Development, —The industry is only of recent 
origin. Before the outbreak of war India had no Scientific 
Instruments Industry in the true sense of the term. There 
were a large number of firms which were producing simple 
instruments and apparatus. Production was carried on on a very 
small scale. It has been estimated that the indigenous produc¬ 
tion could satisfy only 5 per cent, of the home demand. 

The outbreak of war brought in a new era. As in other 
cases, foreign supplies of Scientific Instruments were also cut off. 
The indigenous sources had to be modernised and a number of 
maintenance workshops and a few purely manufacturing work¬ 
shops producing Scientific Instruments came into ^ existence. 
Together with many other types of instruments the production of 
laboratory glassware, which is directly associated with the 
production of Scientific Instruments and Apparatus expanded to 
a considerable extent during the war years. 

Chief Producers. —Of the firms producing simple types 
of Scientific Stores and drawing instruments in the pre-war 
days the following may be noted as the chief producers : — 

(1) P. Orr & Sons, Madras, 

(2) Lawrence & Mayo, Bombay, 

(3) Balance Works, Benares, and 

(.4) National Emporium, Roorkee. 

In addition to these pre-war producers the name of the 
Mathematical Instruments Office, Calcutta, may be poted with 
special reference. This is a GQvprnment factory under the 
Department of Educatiorij, Health and Lands, employed mainly 

*9 

on the production and, repair of Scientific Instruments for the 
Survey of India. During the war it felt nec^sary. to enlarge 
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and convert the Mathematical Instruments Office into an 
ordnance factory. Simple stores like drawing-boards, stands, 
instruments, sun compasses, etc., which were manufactured by 
the M, I. O. were now produced by private firms. This trans¬ 
fer of production gave an opportunity to the Mathematical 
Instruments Office to devote itself whole-heartedly on the pro¬ 
duction of more important stores, such as, binoculars, prismatic 
compasses, sighting telescopes, etc. It has been found out that 
this one factory produced more than all the other firms put 
together. 

The number of firms manufacturing Scientific Instruments 
increased to 160. But very few of them were equipped or com¬ 
petent for the manufacture of complete Scientific Instruments. 
Most of the firms, over 150 in number, should be regarded merely 
as Sub-Contractors for the production of small mechanical 
components. 

So far as location of these firms is concerned one thing is 
worth noting. Bengal has as many as 100 firms and of these 
95 are situated in Calcutta. The concentration of the industry 
in and around Calcutta is not advantageous as climatic condi¬ 
tions in Calcutta are unsuited for the work. 

Rationalization of the Industry. —In the present set up 
of the industry one outstanding problem is rationalization and 
the first step that can be taken in this direction is to 
standardise the types of instruments produced and used in the 
country. In England and the U. S. A. organisations like 
National Physical Laboratory and the Federal Stat^dards 
Bureau have been set up respectively to guide the firms so that 
they may not indiscriminately try to produce instruments irres¬ 
pective of their types, quantities and demand. Curiously 
enough, in India, the users of these instruments after coming 
out of colleges or training institutions show a special prejudice 
for a particular type of instrument or apparatus in the handling 
of which they have been habituated. The work of rationali¬ 
zation should be directed in this respect also whereby the users 
must be guided in choosing the instruments and must be per¬ 
suaded to use only standardized instruments of Indian make. 
At present the manufacture? of scientific instruments is not an 
economic proposition. It can be a profitable business only wfen 
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standardized types are produced on a mass scale to meet the 

requirements of consumers whose demands have also been 

standardized. Obviously this means the elimination of weak 

and inefficient firms. If rationalization is conducted on these 

lines India can easily dispense with imports of simpler types of 

instruments. Import of complicated instruments may be neces' 

» 

sary at least for some time to come. 

Post-war Problems :—Besides rationalization the indus¬ 
try will have to face some other post-war problems. During the 
war practically the whole of the stores manufactured under the 
war expansion scheme were for war purposes. War having 
ended the question is how the war demand can be converted to 
civilian demand. Nearby 30 to 50 per cent, of the capacity 
employed during the war might be utilised for the manufacture 
of stores suitable for civilian use. If the industry is rationalized 
as suggested above, if the cost of production is reduced to 
marketable level and if the consumers’ demand is canalised as 
stated above a considerable percentage of personnel employed 
during the war may be absorbed in the industry. Again some 
of the personnel may be employed in like industries such as 
bicycles, sewing machines, gramophones, clocks, watches etc. 
More technical experts shall be required if the Indian Manu¬ 
facturers decide to produce cameras or sound film projectors etc. 

Conclusion.—To conclude, in the wake of industrialization 
in the post-war years industrial research and scientific control of 
manufacturing processes will require a large number of instru¬ 
ments and apparatus which could be produced in India if only 
the industry is conducted bn lines suggested above. 


E-43 
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8-WAGON BUILDING AND ARMOURED VEHICLES 

(i) W«gen Balldiag 

Introduction— Necessity is the mother of invention. 
During the war when foreign sources of supply were cut off 
Indian Engineering Industry was called upon to undertake the 
manufacture of railway wagons and armoured vehicles. The 
building of railway wagons has been established since long. It 
involves two processes: structural and mechanical. In India 
most of the railway companies have their own replacing and 
repairing equipment. But so far, except for individual 
instances, none has specialised in the manufacture of new 
wagons. 

The Chief Producers. —The four firms which have been 
manufacturing railway wagons are the following: — 

(1) Jessop & Co, (Dum Dum) 

(2() Bird & Co. (Howrah) 

GJ) The Indian Standard Wagon Co. (Burnpur) 

(4) Braithwaite & Co. (Kidderporc) 

It is, however, interesting to note that of these firms only the 
Indian Standard Wagon Co. (Burnpur) has specialised in the 
manufacture of wagons. The other three firms combine with it 
other engineering trades. 

The total output of all these firms before the war was 
between 3,500 to 3,000 wagons per year. They had, however, 
the capacity of producing double the number actually produced. 

Materials required and the position of*^ their 
supply. —For the construction of wagons the following materials 
are required; 

(1) Steel Materials, like structurals, plates, bars and 
billets, spring steels and rivets. 

(2) Steel Castings and forgings. 

(3) Wheels and axles. 

(li) As regards steel materials, they are made chiefly by the 
premier iron and steel producers. In order to maintain an 
equitable distribution of the available supply and efficient co¬ 
ordination the Government has controlled these materials. The 
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greatest difficulty experienced under (1) has been with respect to 
rivets. Foreign suppliers being cut off during the war, they 
were badly needed. Production had to be undertaken here from 
rolled steel bars. The chief makers of rivets at present are 
Messrs. Guest Keen & Williams, Calcutta, Bum & Co. and 
Jessop & Co. Inspite of such steps being taken a large quantity 
of rivets has still to be imported. 

(2) As regards the Castings and forgings they are at present 
manufactured by Messrs. Kumardhubi Engineering Works, 
Bhartia Electric Steel Co., Ltd, and Burn & Co. 

Forgings are required for making drawer hooks, screw 
couplings, brake gear etc. Steel is forged from billets. Heavy 
forging is done by Indian Standard W,agon Co. and light 
forgings are made by Jessop & Co. and Burn & Co. 

(3) As regards wheels and axles they were formerly imported 
but now Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. have succeeded in making 
them by laying out a new plant. This special plant was brought 
into operation in 1941 with the help of which Tata Works have 
been able to produce acid steel. Further by applying the Triplex 
Process they have been able to undertake the manufacture of 
wheels, tyres and axles—essential articles for railway wagons, 
which had hitherto been imiported from abroad. This new 
cidventure by the Tata Works is affording a great relief to the 
wagon-building industry. It is, however, to be remembered 
that Tatas are unable to satisfy the entire demand and a consi¬ 
derable amount of wheels and axles has to be imported. 

• 

The ruture Programme. —During the war the shortage 
of wheels and axles stood in the way of perfecting a programme 
for 10,000 wagons to be made by June 1944. Inspite of efforts 
on the part of Government imports could not be arranged for 
in time. Though Tatas have undertaken the production of 
wheels and axles, a considerable part of the demand remains 
unsatisfied. So long as the home supply is inadequate imports 
of materials required have to be made. The future policy 
regarding the wagon building is of great significance both from 
the point of view of Railways and the Engineering industries of 
the country. 
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IJ. ARMOURED VEHICLES 

Armoured Vehicles play an important part in the mechanised 
war-fare. On the outbreak of war India had no firm manu¬ 
facturing amoured vehicles. The foreign supplies being cut 
off Tatas undertook the manufacture of bullet-proof plating. 
But since supplies were inadequate American markets had to be 
tapped. Some difficulty was experienced in the fabrication of 
the bullet-proof steel. This necessitated the import of oxy- 
acetylene cutting plant. The remaining part of the manufacture 
of bodies of armoured vehicles, could be done by the engineering 
firms in India. 

The Chief Producers. —A considerable portion of the 
armoured vehicles had been manufactured at the following 
workshops:— 

(1) East India Railway Workshops, Tatanagar 

(2i) Bengal and Assam Railway Workshops, Kanchrapara 

(3) Indian Standard Wagon Co., Bumpore, and 

(4) Port Commissioners’ Works, Calcutta 

The fabrication of bullet-proof steel and the final construc¬ 
tion of vehicles were undertaken at these workshops. Besides 
these major works, there were about two hunded minor contract¬ 
ing firms which have been employed from time to time under 
contractual agreements for the manufacture of components. 

According to the Report on Metallurgical and Engineering 
Industries, from the outbreak of war till 1944 March, 4,841 
armoured vehicles and 1,132 un-armoured all-steel vehicles were 
manufactured. * 

The Future Programime.— The war having ended, the 
demand for armoured vehicles has contracted. But the experi¬ 
ence gained in the manufacture of armoured vehicles can be a 
valuable asset for the future. The technical experience gained 
can profitably be employed in other industrial spheres. In the 
post-war plans for the industrial re-orientation of the country 
services of experts will be badly needed. Moreover heavy steel 
bodies for vehicles can be manufactured in India. Similarly in 
regard to spare parts and equipment for maintenance, India can 
be an independent producer. 
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Mesara. M. Abdvd Qayiuzi F&zal Mobmad & Co. 

Proprietors: Messrs. M. Abdul Qayum Fazal Mohd. & Co,. 

Oifice 6* Works: Tanda Road, Jullundur City. 

Telephone: 287. 

Introduction: —The Firm of Messrs. M. Abdul Qayum 
Fazal Mohd. & Co. was established in 1932 with a capital of 
Rs. 50,000 as a private partnership concern. In the earlier 
stages, the Company carried on the manufacture of agricultural 
implements and water pumps. After some time they undertook 
the manufacture of many other articles such as Bath Tubs, Wash 
Basins, Salamanders, Buckets, Milk Cans and some sanitary 
equipment. 

Present Position :—The Company has, till now, been 
manufacturing heavy and light agricultural implements. 
During the war, it had undertaken military contracts which 
included many kinds of articles such as basins, steel washing, 
bath tubs, sanitary equipment and bolts and nuts. 

They have a competent engineer and on an average employ 
about 150 skilled and unskilled workers in the firm. The clerical 
staff consists of a dozen persons in addition. 

Their workshop is well equipped and fitted with modern 
machines. 

Future Plans :—The Company has several post-war plans. 
One of the most important activities in which the Company 
wants to be engaged, is the starting of a foundry on a large 
scale for the manufacture of gas, water supply and sanitary 
fittings. They have also in hand a scheme for the manufacture 
of machine tools and heavier agricultural implements. 
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GEO. MILLER & CO., LTD., 

ENGINEERS, 

7, HASTINGS STREET, CALCUTTA. 

Agents in India for: 

CABRON COMPANY, Worm and/or Spur Geared Electric 
Falkirk, Stirlingshire, Haulages, Winders, Picks, Forgings, 
Scotland: etc. 

ANDERSON BOYES & Coal Cutters, Switchgear, Conveyors, 
CO., LTD., etc. 

Motherwell. Scotland. 

THE MINING Mining Conveyors, Coalcutter Loaders, 

B N GIN BEBING CO., etc. 

LTD., 

London. 

CONCORDIA BLBOTRIO Miners* Electric Safety Lamps, Torches, 
SAFETY LAMP CO., etc. 

LTD, 

Cardiff. 

SCOTTISH WIRE ROPE Steel Wire Ropes, 

CO, Ltd. 

Lanarkshire, Scotland. 

BLANTYRE ENGINEER- Goal Screening and Picking Plants, Tub 
TNG CO., LTD., Creepers, Gantries, etc. 

Blantyrc, Glasgow, 

Scotland. 


JEFFREY MANUFAC- Mine Locomotives, Fans, Crushers, Indiis- 
TURlNG CO., trial Conveyors, etc. 

Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 

ALEXANDER WILSON Air Compressors, Marble Polishing Mach- 
(ABERDEEN) LTD., ines, etc. 

Aberdeen, Scotland. 

SAUNDERS VALVE CO., Saunders Diaphragm Valves for Water, 
LTD, Air, Chemicals, Oils and Difficult 

Cwmbran, Mon. Fluids. 

WHITES-NUNAN LTD., Injectors, Steam Jet Appliances & Fire 
Manchester. Protection Specialities, Steam Valves, 

etc 

ELCORDIA LTD., Transformers, Platinum Screws, Con- 

Londen. tacts, Electric Soldering Irons, Fires, 

Heaters etc. 

FILTRATORS LTD., Filtrator Colloidal Process, Land & Mar- 
London. ine Boiler Feed Water Conditioning & 

Corrosion prevention, etc. 

SMALL & PARKBS LTD., *‘KARMAL” Steam and Hydraulie Fack- 
Manchester, ings, Jointings, and Asbestos Goods, 

HELD GLUE & COM- **HELD” Liquid Glue & ^.'Heldite*'Joint- 
POUNDS CO., LTD., ing Compound. 

Brentford, Middx. 

VERTEX LTD., White Anlifrictlon Metal?, “PBRRO- 

Birmingham. TITAN” Iron Cement, ‘-CARO- 

^ „ BRONZE” Tubing etc. 

ACRE RUBBER CO , LTD., “THERMITE” High Temperature 
Glasgow, Scotland. Rings for Boiler Feed Pumps, Ebonite 

Sheets, etc. 

BOND ELECTRIC COR- Flashlights, Torches & Batteries. 
FORATiON, ' 

Conn., U. S. A. 


EDGAR HANDLEY 

BROS, 

Fudsey, Nr. Leeds. 
VICTOR PRODUCTS 

(WALLSENDILTD,, 
Wallsend-on-lyne, 
England. 


Leather Beltings, Picking Bands etc, 

i 

Opal/Stone Drilling Machines & Acces- 
; Bories. 
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The Acme Manufactiuing Go., Ltd. 

Managing Agents-. Messrs. Walchand & Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

Oifice-. Construction House, Ballard Estate, Fort, Bombay. 

Works: Slater Road Fort, Bombay 7. Telephone: 

Office:—32894, Works; 41163—61223, Telegrams: 
ACMERAY. 

e 

Introduction: —It is a joint stock company floated in 
1920 by Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji. Originally they were 
engaged in the manufacture of motor car accessories only but 
later on they extended their activities to building-fittings also. 
Since 1930 they have been concentrating on three departments 
vis. Building Hardware, Railway Materials and Job Works. 

Manufactures: —The building hardware department is 
run more or less in the same way as a tonnage factory where 
machinery operations and raw materials are, to a great extent, 
standardised and the department turns out a definite amount of 
work per day. Railway materials are, however, manufactured 
against definite orders and for almost all standard items pro¬ 
duced by this department, special tools, jigs or machines are 
employed to maintain the quality of their products. 

The type of fittings turned out by the building depart¬ 
ment of the Acme Works is extremely varied and 

includes butt hinges, parliamentary hinges, tee hinges, pivot 
hinges, self-acting hinges, spring hinges, casement stays, 

fan-light openers, handle knobs, casement fasteners, door 

holdefs, tower bolts, hooks, towel racks, cocks etc. These are 
made in brass, bronze, gun-metal or in stainless steel, in cast¬ 
ing sheet metal, or extruded brass in different finishes such as, 
copper oxidised, bronze, silver oxidised, nickel-plated, 

chromium plated or spray painted according to the desire of 
the parties concerned. 

The railway department can manufacture almost all items 
according to I. R. S. drawings and specifications and over and 
above this, as the factory has been well equipped, special designs 
to the individual tastes and requirements of each railway are 
undertaken. The scope of this section of the factory is extremely 
wide and items turned out include piston rods in stainkss 
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sted sleeved, brass sleeved or silveroil sleeved, swan Jocks, ball 
couplings, release valves, drip trap valves, alarm valves, silarm 
operating lever gears, commode handles, locks, inter-vehicular 
coupling, roof light fittings, berth light, berth frame, parcel 
rack, roof tanks, vestibule frames, etc. 

In the Job Work Department, special interior and exterior 
decoration work to the architect's or builder's own design is 
undertaken and can be executed in aluminium, brass, bronze, 
copper, stainless steel or any other metal or alloy according to 
the tastes and requirements of the party concerned. The follow¬ 
ing are a few of such job orders:—bank railing, hand rails, 
special door and window grills, lights, lamps and holders, 
letters and figures, cages and sliding door fittings, memorial 
and inscription plates, monograms, show window frames and 
other decorations. 


Messrs. Ajax Products Ltd. 

Managing Agents \ Messrs. Murugappa & Sons. Office \ 
Post Box No. 1356, Indo-Union Buildings, 106, Armenian 
Street, G. T. Madras. Works \ Tiruvottiyur (Near 
Madras) Telephone-. Office: 2921, Works: 3243, 
Telegrams \ AJAPRO. 

Introduction; —Messrs. Ajax Products Ltd. were incor¬ 
porated in 1939 as a Public Limited Company for the manu¬ 
facture of coated abrasives of various kinds and steel furniture, 

ABRASIVE SECTION 

Equipment: —The manufacturing section is equipped 
with the most up-to-date American machinery obtained at the 
excessive war-time costs. The Ajax Products Ltd., have also 
installed necessary plants for the manufacture of glue from hides, 
which is an important raw material in the manufacture of 
abrasives. 

Manufactures: —At present they manufacture coated 
abrasives of all kinds such as flint (sand and glass) Garnet, 
Ajaxite in paper cloth rolls, shapes, belts, discs etc. Their pro^ 
ductive capacity is 15,000 yds. a day of 34 hours working, 
although at present they are forking one shift of 8 hours only. 
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The ptoductive capacity of glue plant is 2 tons a month 
and : is almost exclusively consumed by them for coating 
abrasives, 


STEEL SECTION 

Eqipment :—'The Steel Section is equipped with the latest 
up-to-Hate special-purpose machinery and is run under the 
supervision of experts assisted by technical men. 

Memufactures :—Their present manufacture of steel equip¬ 
ments comprise Safes, Security Cabinets, Almirahs, Cash 
Boxes, Steel Cup-Boards, Racks, Locks, Hospital Furniture, 
Steel Tables and Chairs etc. etc.. Heavy Safe Deposit Equip¬ 
ment with massive strong doors (proof against explosives) and 
safe-deposit locket cabinets are the proudest achievements of 
'Ajax engineering skill and workmanship. 

Future Outlook: —The products of the Company both 
steel furniture and abrasives have made a name throughout 
India. The future seems to be still brighter and they hope 
greater development in the lines of their manufacture under post¬ 
war reconstruction schemes. 


The Aluminium Corporation of India Limited. 

ft 

Managing Agents ; Messrs. J. K. Limited. Chatman : Board, of 
Directors-. Sir Padampat Singhania, Kt., M.L.A. Head 
Office-. Kamla Tower, Cawnpore. Calcutta Office-. 
9, dive Street, Calcutta. Works: Jaykaynagar, Burdwan. 
Telephone: Head Office: 2532, Cal. Office; Cal. 4649. 
Telegrams: Head Office; ‘ALUMINIUM’ Cawnpore. 
Cal. Office: ‘ALWORKS* Calcutta. 

Introduction. —This is the only Indian Aluminium Con¬ 
cern started by the well-known Indian Business House of 
Singhanias in the year 1937 as a Public Limited Company. 
They are the first also to start extractiiafg alumina out of Indian 
Bauxite by the Bayer’s process. 

The raw bauxite from which aluminium is produced is 
supplied to the factory from the Corporation’s own Bauxite 
Mines at Ranchi about 200 miles from Asansol. 
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Manufactures The Aluminium Corporation of India 
manufacture alumina, electrodes, and aluminium. They also 
roll aluminium into sheets and circles. 

The Corporation manufactures a number of aluminium 
compounds used in various industries. 

Present Position. —The factory has got its own Causti- 
cising Plant to enable the use of soda ash and lime in place of 
caustic soda, if and when necessary. It has its own Paste Plant 
with the help of which paste is prepared from petroleum coke 
and pitch. This carbon paste is at present used in the manu¬ 
facture of Anodes and Cathodes by the Soderberg self-baking 
electrolysis process. The plant is only one of its kind in this 
country for the manufacture of soda ash electrodes and with the 
help of this plant it is hoped that the Corporation would be able' 
to produce carbon graphite and electro-thennic electrodes also. 
The Corporation at present manufactures 200 tons of alumina 
and 200 tons of aluminium each month. 

The Corporation has its own colliery, railway siding and 
will have in the near future a full-fledged colony including its 
own market, residential quarters for officers and staff, 
supervisors and workers in the factory. It offers employment to 
a large number of workers numbering about 3,000. With further 
growth of the factory, the number of worl'.ers is expected to 
increase considerably. 

Putvire Outlook, —The years of war have been years of 
trial for the Corporation. It is a new and key industry which 
must be developed in India. The Tariff Board considers that 
the industry qualifies for the grant of protection but the 
Government has deferred passing orders on its recommendations 
until a further technical investigation is coinpleted. It is hoped 
that in due course of time the industry would be able to stabilise 
its position through Government assistance and protection. 
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Aminchand Bholemath. 

Proprietor : Seth Bhok Nath, O^ce & Works : Tanda Road, 
Jullundur City, Branch Oifice-. 34/2A, College Street, 
Calcutta. Telephone-. Hd. Office; 397, Br. Office: B.B.993, 
Telegrams-. Aminchand Bholanath. 

Introduction :—Messrs. Aihinchand Bholanath were 
estaljlished in 1905 and are one of the important Government 
Contractors, General Suppliers and Tata Dealers of the Punjab. 

Manufactures :—They are the manufacturers of Buckets, 
Tubs, Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, Brass Cocks Bus Horns, Milk cans. 
Agricultural Implements etc. They have specialised in 
galvanizing, welding, and Mechanical Engineering. 
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Aminchand Payarelal. 

Proprietors: Mr. Satya Paul, M.A. & Mr. Jit Paul, Head Ofice 

& Works: Tanda Road, Jullundur City. Phone 232, 

Show Rooms: Chowk Sudan, Julludur City. Branches: 

1. 194, Nagdevi Street, Bombay 3, Phone: 38921. 

3. 98, Clive Street, Calcutta, Phone: Cal. 239. 

3. Chauri Bazar, Delhi. Telegrams: (For all places) 

APEEJAY. 

Introductidn This private firm was started in the year 
1920 by the late Seth Payarelal. , 

Manufactures: —They manufacture Persian wheels and 
agricultural implements, water, steam, air and boiler fittings, 
chains, buckets, milk-cans, bolts, nuts and rivets. 

The manufacture of water fittings was taken up in 1924. 
Manufacture of bolts and nuts was started in 1944 when a plant 
with a productive capacity of 25 tons per month was set up. All 
their products are up to the I. S. D. standard. 

They are also engaged in sheet metal industry which 
constitutes quite a big part of the concern. All the processes, 
welding, galvanizing and tinning are maintained at a very high 
level of efficiency. 

War«time Development The scarcity conditions 
created by the war came as a boon to the firm when their pro¬ 
ducts got an easy access into the market and gained popularity. 
The firm executed contracts of several lakhs of rupees in its 
various items—sheet metal industry, water and steam fittings, 
bcJts, nuts arid rivets. ' 

Present Position :—The concern employs about 200 
workers skilled and unskilled. The sheet metal industry alone 
has a consumption of 150 tons of steel of various categories per 
month. The production d bolts and nuts is 25 tons per 
month, whereas water and steam fittings consume about 40 tons 

of brass and gunmetal per mpnth. 

i ' ,'' 

Future Outlook ’T|ie firm proposes to extend its^ work 
to a sufficiently high level. 1 With its well equipped sales 
' cirga,tiisatipn at its various llranches it has a very bright futtire. 



Anand Metal & Steel Works. 


Proprietors ; Messrs. Anandaram Mahadeolal. Factory \ 303A, 

Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. Office-. 137, Canning 

Street, Calcutta. Telephone'. Cal. 6191, Telegrams'. 
SOLELY. 

% 

Introduction; —Messrs. Anand Metal & Steel Works 
came into being in 1945, when they acquired their present 
factory space from the Regent Estates, with only just a handful 
of workers and equipment for turning out two or three steel 
almirahs a month. 

Later Developnaent :—Despite the fact that they were 
faced with all sorts of difficulties due to restriction in steel 
supplies, machinery, labour, etc., they managed to keep their 
factory going, and it was only from the beginning of 1946, when 
they were fortunate enough to secure the services of Mr. K. D. 
Shroff, a well-known figure in the steel and hardware trade that 
the expansion in the output was made possible. 

Manufactures To-day tliey are in a position to manu¬ 
facture on a very much larger scale, well-made steel furniture, 
such as almirahs, adjustable racks, tables, chairs, benches, etc. 
with patent burglar-proof locks of special design. Facilities 

also exist for the manufacture of chromium fixtures of all kinds. 

\ 

Present Position :—The factory employs about 50 workers, 
both skilled and unskilled. Some of their skilled employees 
possess very extensive experience in the manufacture of most 
up-to-date steel furniture in one of the largest factories in India. 

Future Programme :—The factory has vast schemes for 
the future. They have already ordered for Manufacturing 
Plants and materials from foreign countries. As soon as they 
have arrived they intend to introduce various improvements in 
their products with a view to making them most up-to-date and 

modern. 
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Anglo Dutch Paint Colour & Varnish Works Ltd. 

Proprietors-. Messrs. Sanitram Nikkamal. Ojfce & Works-. 
Badami Bagh, Lahore. Telephone-. 4970, Telegrams-. 
PAINTS. 

Manufactures: —They are the manufacturers of high 
class Paints, Colours, Varnishes and Enamels etc. and are on 
the approved list of Supply and other Government Departments. 
Besides, they have a very big engineering workshop where they 
manufacture parts of paints machinery and containers. Their 
workshop is very well-equipped with latest types of machines. 


Santa Singh Shamir Singh. 

Proprietor -. Mr. Shamir Singh. Oif.ce & Works-. Tanda Road, 
Jullundur City. Telegrams-. BANTASINGH. 

Messrs. Banta Singh Shamir Singh came info being in 1910 
and since then they have been manufacturing Milk Cans, 
Buckets, Pails, Washing Tubs, Pans, Mortars and Agricultural 
Implements. 


Messrs. Batlihoi & Co. 

Proprietors-. Seth Bhogilal Lcharchand Javeri. Head Offce-. 
Forbes Street, Fort, Bombay. Branch Offices-. (1) Nagdevi 
Cross Lane, Bombay. (2) 3-150, Broadway, Madras. 
(3) 12/5-D, Variety Hall Road, Coimbatore. (4.) Old 
Court House Street, Calcutta. Telephone-. Hd. Offce-. 
30007, 30008, and 30009, Telegrams-. BATLIBOICO. 

Introduction: —The firm of Messrs. Batliboi & Co., was 
founded in 1893 by the late Seth Jehangir Framjee Batliboi for 
dealing specially in oil engines and requisite gearing machinery 
etc. and also in small machmes. It earned a good reputation 
for its efficiency, honesty and dependability. In 1916 the firm 
was sold to Seth Bhogilal |Leharchand Javeri and his other 
partners and is now managed by Mr. V. M. Parkeh and his 
assistant Mr. M. S'. Shah v4io is a specialist in the small tool 
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line, precision tools etc., and has helped in increasing the 
business of the Company. 

Activities: —The Company has an'electrical department 
dealing in electric motors, generators, transformers, switch gears 
etc. They are one of the fbremost dealers in machine tools of 
all kinds—^precision, standard, etc., small or big. They are 
capable of supplying machines with requisite power transmitters 
and other tequirernents for all sorts of pumping units, irres¬ 
pective of size and type as also machines required for wood and 
timber trade as well as for building and furniture manufacturing 
purposes. Electrifications and requisite subsidiary enterprises 
can also be planned and worked out and requisite machinery 
supplied by this firm. Workshop machinery is their speciality 
which is the most difficult in the machinery line to deal with. 
Besides these lines, the Company is a supplier of machinery for 
pulverising, grinding of different materials as well as for flour 
mills, for printing, book-binding and card-board-box 
manufacturing. 

Several other items not falling within the engineering 
machinery line are also handled by the Company. These 
include platinum pure and alloys, chains, hooks etc., enamels 
for gold, silver and other metals, this being a subsidiary line 
to gold and silversmith machinery they are dealing in. They 
also undertake water supply and were entrusted with the task at 
the time of Tripura Congress in 1939. 

Although originally they handled import and supply of 
foreigft articles only, they have now substantially increased 
their activities in the field of indigenous industries as well, and 
are at present representing various Indian manufacturers of 
machine tools, grinding machines, circular saw benches, grind¬ 
ing mills, lathes, chucks, rotary oil mills, fly presses, disintegra¬ 
tors, pulverisers, taps, dies etc., and they are thus contributing 
their quota, indirectly though it may be, to the industrial 

progress of the country. 
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The Bengal Beltings Works Ltd. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. S. K. Roy & Co., Ltd., Office: 
, 2, Dalhousie S(}uare East, Calcutta. Woris: Serampur, 

(Bengal). Telephone: Office: Calcutta. 5669, Works: 

Serampur 327, Telegrams: BEBELWOR, 

Introduction :—T1v 5 Bengal Belting Works Ltd., which 
was incorporated in 1926, should be regarded as the pioneer in 
the field of Belting Industry. This company was started in 
1926 as a private limited company and in the same year was 
converted into a Public Limited Company with a capital of three 
lakhs of rupees. 

The new factory was erected in the weaving centre of 
Hooghly. 

Difficulties The Company had to face considerable 
difficulty in competing with foreign manufacturers particularly 
Japanese but it soon started the manufacture of Hose Pipes for 
street watering purposes which helped it to a great extent in 
keeping it alive. 

War-time Development The war of 1939 came as a 
boon to the industry. With the progressive decline in foreign 
imports, the Bengal Belting Works gradually acquired the 
position of the principal manufacturers of beltings and hoses in 
this country. Five years of war proved to be a period of un¬ 
interrupted development to the Company which starting with 
12 belting looms has now in possession 70 looms with other 
auxiliary machines. ' 

In 1941, the Company installed its own plant for the manu¬ 
facture of Cotton Yarn which is expected to meet 50% of the 
requirements of the factory. To finance this expansion the 
Company raised its capital to Rs. 6,60,000. 

P|«8ent Position: —The production of the Company 
which was 23,09,069 inch ft. of 127 tons in 1940-41 rose to 
76,99^016 inch ft. of 427 tons in 1943-44. It has now more than 
500 workers in its employ. The variety of products manu- 
factured by the Company include: 

(i) Canvas Belting.] (2) Composition Belting. (3) Hair 
Belting. (4) Conveyor Belting. (6) Rubber lilting 
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for Train Lighting purposes (made from cotton with 
rubber coating). (6) Listing. (7) Tape-neyars. 
(8) Wcb-drabs. (9) Parachute Tapes. (10) Canvas 
Hoses and (11) Rubberised Canvas hoses for fire¬ 
fighting. 

The railways are big purchasers of their rubber and bitumin¬ 
ous beltings for train lighting purposes. Their hoses are used 
oy Municipalities. Government purchased huge quantities of 
ire hoses for military requirements and also various kinds of 
oeltings for munition factories during the war. 

Their products are also exported to Middle East, and 
Russia. Before the war, they had a brisk business with Burma, 
Indo-China,,Malaya and the East Indies. 

Future Programme :—There is unlimited scope for the 
industry if it receives protection from the State. Rationalisation 
has to begin with the production of raw materials in the first 
instance. The Bengal Belting Works have already installed 
their own spinning plant and are on the move for the erection 
of a wool-spinning plant. Cotton can be easily procured in the 
country and so also wool of the finest quality. Flax can also be 
grown locally. The Bengal Belting Works Ltd., made an 
experiment in flax growing at Magra in the district of Hooghly 
and the experiment was a great success. Flax grown there was 
in no way inferior to Irish Flax. If suitable machinery can be 
procured for the scutching of flax-fibre and spinning yarn from 
the same, extensive cultivation of the crop can be undertaken. 

With the expected post-war industrial development of 
India, the demand for belting will increase and the belting 
industry scientifically organised and rationalised will be a 
valuable asset to the country. 
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The Bengal Electric Lamp Works Ltd. 

Managing Director •, Mr. H,. K. Roy. 0^ce\ 190-C, Rash 
Behary Avenue, Calcutta. V^orks-. 136, Mallapara Road, 
Jadavpur, 34-Parganas. Telephone-. Office-. PK—2977, 
Works -. PK 182, Jf/c^rams: BELAMP, Calcutta. 

Started only thirteen years back in 1932, as a small under¬ 
taking more in a missionary spirit of sacrifice, by a small 
but determined band of workers. The Bengal Electric Lamp 
Works Ltd., boldly launched into the difficult field of pioneering 
in a highly technical industry which had at that time in India 
very powerful foreign rivals of international reputation with a 
strong hold on the Indian market firmly established for decades 

past.' 

The Bengal Company had to carry on researches untiringly 
and to improve the quality of its products constantly to keep 
abreast with the best imported foreign lamps. 

That the Bengal Lamp Co., Ltd., has captured the street 
lighting of Calcutta and Madras and has also spread into 
hundreds of other Municipalities, Panchayats, Government and 
Public Institutions, all over India, is due to its constant an.\iety 
to keep its standard steadily high throughout. 


The Bengal Metal Works Ltd. 

Managing Director -. Mr. P. M. Mehta. Office : 117-B, 

Chittaranjan Avenue, South, Calcutta. Works-. 182, 
Naskarpara Road, Howrah. Telephone-. Office-. B.B. 4645, 
Works-. Howrah 406, Telegrams -. BRASSMOULD. 

The Bengal Metal Works Ltd., was incorporated in 1934. 
After surmounting considerable difficulties it is now an 
established and successful concern. They manufacture metal 
products, utensils for domestic and commercial purposes such 
as, Balti, Lotah, Tiffin Carrier, Karai, Saucers, etc. 

V * 

Present Position :—’|^he Bengal Metal Works Ltd., have 
a productive capacity of ab|ut 30 tons of finished products per 
month. On account of tlk war-time controls they coul^d not 
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expand their production. They employ on an average about 
126 workers. 

Future Outlook; —The management hope for a bright 
future. In the post-war period the Company has definitely a 
position as a specialised manufacturer of brass and other metal 
products. 


The Bengal Potteries Ltd. 

Managing Agents-. Messrs. S. L. Bhagat & Co. Oifice & 

Works-. 45, Tangra Road, Calcutta. Telephone-. Cal. 6905, 

Telegrams-. PORCELAIN. 

Introduction: —The Bengal Potteries Ltd. was started 
in the year 1919 with a capital of Rs. 10,00,000. This com¬ 
pany grew out of a small concern called the Calcutta Pottery 
Works under the patronage of the Maharaja of Cossimbazar. 
Ih order to expand the activities of the concern a limited com¬ 
pany was formed in 1919 with Rs. 10,00,000 as capital. 
Unfortunately on account of unstabilised conditions and 
inadequate technical experience, the company did not do well 
for some time. Consequently, it was reconstructed in 1934. 
The capital was reduced to Rs. 2-i lakhs. Since then the 
company has been making steady progress and it has now 
acquired fairly large assets. 

Manufactures: —The Bengal Potteries Ltd., manufac¬ 
ture all types of ordinary household crockery, insulators, L. T. 
and H*. T, sanitary goods, acid jars, -hospital requisites, 
decorated pottery, laboratory porcelain, druggists’ sundries and 
porcelain accessories for industrial purposes. 

Present Position :—On account of the impetus given by 
the war the company has made very good progress. At present 
practically all their production is being taken over by the array. 
They employ on an average 2TOO workers at present against only 
306 workers in 1934. 

Future Outlook :—The management are putting up 
further extension to their works to meet the post-war require¬ 
ments for their products in the country. Tlieir j^nt is one 
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the most modern for this type of manufacture in Asia. During 
the war, the management have experienced some difficulty in 
procuring raw materials for better and finer quality goods. As 
the war clouds disappear, the management hope to import raw 
materials for better and finer quality goods. They are also 
prospecting for high-class raw materials in the country itself. 


Bhartia Electric Steel Co., Ltd, 

Managing Agents \ Messrs. Bhartia Co., Ltd., Office: 42, 

Shibtolla Street, Calcutta. Works: 8, Swinhoe Street, 

Ballygunge, Calcutta. Telephone: Office-, B.B. f^772 and 
Works: P. K. 649 and 2JJ88, Telegrams: 

STELECTRO, Calcutta, 

Introduction :-^The company was formed early in 1920 
under the name and, style of the Pioneer Electric Steel Co., by 
Sir Swarupchand Hukumchand & Co. 

In 1928 the company was converted into a limited liability 
company under the name of Messrs. Hukumchand Electric 
Steel Co. Ltd. In 1941, the name of the company was changed 
to Messrs. Bhartia Electric Steel Co., Ltd. 

During the first world war, railways, engineering factories, 
wagon builders etc., could obtain steel castings with the greatest 
difficulty and after endless delays. The company, therefore, 
came into existence in 1920 to provide a local source of supply 
of all kinds of steel castings such as arc in regular demand by 
wagon builders, railways, and engineering and other industries. 

In 1942 the British India Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., was 
amalgamated with this company. Along „with other assets of 
the company, two rolling mills were acquired and these rolling 
mills provide a useful outlet for the steel ingots produtfed by the 
parent company. 

V 

; 

Equipment The sW melting equipment of the factory 
consists of two 40 to 50 efts., and one lOO cwt. electfk steel 
melting furnaces manufactured by Stobie Metallurgical Construc¬ 
tion Co. The furnaces arejof the tilting type and are served by 
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over-head cranes. Besides the heavy melting scrap, steel turn¬ 
ings and borings are used in the charge in an appreciable 

measure. ' 

Items o£ Manufacture The variety of steel castings 
which the company is producing are: — 

(a) Railways:—^Locomotive Parts such as Axle Boxes, 

Motion Plates, Wheel Centres, Bogie Frame Stays, 
Bogie Centre Pivots, Buffers, Drag Boxes, Horn 
Cheecks, Rubbing Blocks, etc., etc. 

(b) Carriage and *Wagon Parts such as Axle Boxes, 
Buffers, Head Stock Stricking Castings, Draft 

Yokes, Bogie Pivots. 

(c) Wagon Builders:—Similar to {b) above. 

(d) General Engineering WorksBridge Bearings, 
Spur Wheels, Gear Wheels, Pinions, Hydraulic 
Cylinders, Spare Parts for Sugar and Oil Mills, Cast 
Steel Pipes, Bends, Elbows, Tees, Man-hole Covers, 
etc., etc., for Boilers. 

Production: —The present production of liquid steel is 
nearly 1,000 tons per month of which OlT/u is employed in steel 
castings and the rest is cast in the shape of ingots. Steel can 
' be produced to any required speciffcation arid at present the 
company is concentrating on the production of special steels. 
The capacity of the rolling mill is well over 850 tons per month. 

Labour: —Messrs. Bhartia Electric Steel Co., Ltd., at 
present employ on an average 1,800 workers per day. 
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Bharat Sheet Metal Industries. 


Managing Directors (1) Mr. S. B. Dutt, B.Sc., A.M.ch.E. 
(N. C. E.) P. ;«8, Mudiali Road, Calcutta. (2) Mr. B. C. 
Ghosc, B.SC. (Econ) (London) B. Com. (London) 63/1, 
Mahanirvan Road, Calcutta. 'Office: 78, Clive Street, 
Calcutta. Works: P. O. Ghugudanga. 22, Bcerpara Lane, 
Dum Dum, (2'4 Parganas). Telephone: B.B. 49o9. 

Manufactures: —This joint stock Company was incor¬ 
porated in the year 1939 and is engaged in the manufacture of 
washers, stoves, cooking containers, staples, punching 
machines, rat-traps, steel furniture and other hollow-ware 
products. 

They propose to take up the manufacture of Hurricane 
Lanterns also. 
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The Bharat Tool Manufacturing Go., Ltd. 

t Managing Director'. Mr. Sankalchand G. Shah, B.A., LL.B., 
JCjo. New India Rayon Mills. Office & Works ; Mathuradas 
Mills Compound, Lower Parel, Bombay 13. Telephone'. 

' 614CG, Telegrams-, BHARATTOOL. 

ManufactureThey manufacture small tools such as 
Taps, Dies, Reamers, Jigs, Fixtures, Milling Cutters (except 
involute), Sliting Saws, End Mills, Planning Knives, etc. 
Mention may made of the following particulars of their 
'manufacture:— 

I. Taps Whit. .St. T. from to 1" rising by 1/16". 

. 2. Taps B. S. F. T. 

' 3. Circular Dies W. S. T. 

4. Circular Cutting Dies B. S. F. T. 

6. Hand Reamers Straight and Taper Shanks. 

C. End Mills Cutters Morse Taper & Straight Shanks. 

7. Milling Cutters H. S. S. (except involute). 

8. Circular Saws. 

' 9. Woodruf Keyslott Cutters. 

10. Machine Chucking Reamers. 

II, Form Tools, 

12, H. S, S. Cutting bits for tools-holders, 

13, All kinds of planing knives, Moulding Cutters and 
Blanks, Tonguing and grooving Irons, Wood-wool 
knives, etc, 

14, CO deg. Counter-sink Drills. 

15, Little Giant typejDies W. S. T. & B, S. F. T, 
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The Binani Metal Works Ltd. 

Managing Director-. Mr. G. D. Bmani. Head Office-. 

38, Strand Road, Calcutta. Factory. Foreshore Road, 

Shibpur, Howrah. Telephone Head Office-. RZ. 5883, 

Factory-. Howrah 1934, Telegraiits: NONFERROUS. 

Introduction: —The Non-ferrous Metal Industry in India 
has had a phenomenal growth during the recent war and the ■ 
Binani Metal Works Ltd. also played its part m the successfol 
stabilisation of the industry. The ("ompany is fortunate in 
having Mr. Govardhandas Binani as its Managing Director who ^ 
has long experience in this line gained through the heritage of 
generations and whose name is closely associated with the Non-* 
ferrous Metals trade and industry in this country. 

« 

During the war the development of the Company has been 
very remarkable anil to-day il has to its credit a well equipped 
factory managed by expert technical staff with foreign experi¬ 
ence. The Company has its own laboratory and the manufacture 
of the alloys is scientifically controlled. The products are of 
the highest standard. 

Manufactures: —The products include all sorts of Non- 
ferrous Metal alloys such as—Antifriction White metals. Tin 
Solders, Type-metals, Gun metals, Phosphor Bronze, Bellmetal, 
Brass, Aluminium alloys. Lead Bron7e, Manganese Bronze, 
Nickel Silver etc. Orders to any specification are executed. 

Further expansion of the Company is now engaging the 
attention of the management. 


Messrs. B. M. Singh & Son. 

Proprietor: Mr. B. M. Singh. Office &- Works: 1, Crooked 
Lane, Calcutta. Telephone: Cal. 1531, Telegrams: 
REFINEMENT, Calcutta. 

They work as mechanical and electrical engineers and do 
job work according to the requirements of the parties concerned. 
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Bolinjkar Metal Works. 

Managing Partner \ Mr. M. R. Chaphekar. Ojfice dr Works: 

Nana Chawk, Grant Road, Bombay 7. Telephone: 40168, 

Telegram: ALLIGATOR. 

Introduction :—3Iessrs. Bolinjkar Metal Works are the 
pioneer manufacturers of Steel Belt Lacings in the country. It 
is a partnership concern which was started in 1942 with a capital 
of Rs. 12,COO with Mr. B. J. Bolinjkar and Mr. M. K. 
Chaphekar as the partners. S^ubsequenlly the capital was raised 
by another Rs. 76,000 so that the present capital investment in 
the works is about one lakh of rupees. Located at the port 
town of Bombay it has the advantage of an industrialised 
centre both for the availability of the raw materials required and 
a ready market for its finished prod,ucts. 

Equipment and Manufacture: —As the works came 
into being during the abnormal times of the war necessary 
equipment for it had to be obtained from manufacturers in the 
country. At present the manufacture of lacings is carried on 
with separate dies for different processes of cutting, embossing 
and pressing but this is soon going to be replaced by one single 
die for all the three processes. 

Their present production of steel belt lacings has been on an 
average 20,000 boxes in a year although their capacity is several 
lakhs. In addition to the steel belt lacings Messrs. Bolinjkar 
Metal Works manufacture rice huller Screens, iron hinges, pant 
buckles and clips, mill parts and cycle accessories also. 

Difficulties During the war the supply of raw materials 
was never adequate and regular firstly because of insufficient 
quantity produced and secondly due to more urgent operational 
demands of the army for transport purposes. Besides Industry 
being new to the country tliere was a dearth of skilled labourers 
who had, to be trained in the works itself, 

I 

Tuture Outlook :—the works are apprehensive of foreign 
competition who monopolised the market before the War and 
who might again make a bid to re»capture it when normal peace 
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conditions return. The industry is before the Tariff Board for 
protection. 

Considering the importance of the Steel belt lacings Indus¬ 
try to the national economy of the country Messrs. Bolinjkar 
Metal Works feel proud of the little contribution they have made 
towards the establishment of an industry formerly unknown to 
the country. 


qurlity.strenbth; 

FINENESS OF THRERD, 

JlkiHi^Use 
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Bombay Brass Works Co. 

Proprietors-. Mr. G. Y. Bhatti & Mr. M. L, Bhatti. Office Sf 

Works-. Nakodar Road, Jullundur City. Head-Office-. 

Chowk Sudan, Jullundur City, Telegrams-. EAGLE. 

Introductioii :—The Bombay Brass Works Co. was 
established in 1938 as a partnership concern. It has a modem 
and spacious building for its factory situated at a convenient 
distance from the city and is equipped with modern and 
up-to-date machines. 

Manufacture :—The manufactures of the Company 
include G, M. Brass Water and other sanitary fittings such as 
Brass Bib, Plug, Wheel Cocks, Showers and Brass Presses etc. 
under their well known trade mark, “EAGLE”. 

Labour :—It has in its employ about 200 men highly 
skilled in their trade. 

Difficulties: —At present the supply position of non- 
ferrous metals is not satisfactory and is greatly affecting the 
Company’s output. In order to overcome this difficulty and 
have a regular flow, of metals the Company has started importing 
metals, direct from foreign countries. 


The Bombay Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 

Managing Agents: The Scindia Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., 

Office-. Scindia House, Ballard Estate, Bombay. Works: 

Mazagaon, Bombay. Telephone-. 46084, Telegrams: 
SHEPHERD. 

Introduction The Bombay Steam Navigation Co. Ltd., 
was incorporated in the year 1906 when she took over the fleet 
and other properties of a private company known by the same 
name. The Company also purchased a small slipway it 
Mazagon known as ‘Viegas Patent Slip’. Excepting a slipway 
there was no other machinery there at that date. The Work¬ 
shop was gradually built up by addition of plants and machi¬ 
nery according to the requirements of the Company. There is 
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no separate capital investment for the workshop. It is at pre¬ 
sent fully equipped to carry out repairs to ships and is also 
equipped to build small launches up to 100 feet in length. 

Activity -The main activity of the Workshop, however, 
is ship-repairing. 


The Britannia Engineering Works & Foundry. 

Managing Agents \ Messrs. Tulsiram Badriprasad. Office & 

Works: 34/35, Haraganj Road, Salkia, Howrah. 

Telephone: Howrah 585, Telegrams: METALMART. 

Introduction: —The Britannia Engineering Works & 
Foundry is of 30 years standing with 3 principal sections com¬ 
prising Foundry, Engineering and Galvanising Workshops. 

Manufactures; —All sorts of Railway, Jute Mills, Rice 
Mills and Government Castings—Anchors, Soleplates, Trans¬ 
portation Attachment Brackets, Saddles and various kinds of 
P. & T. Department Castings, are undertaken. 

Stay Rods, U-Backs, Stalks, Shackles, Channel Iron, 
Angle Iron, Shovels, Anvils, Wrench, Sanitary fittings, essential 
domestic utensils and various kinds of M. S. items. 

Metals, Brass Strips, Copper strips. Me. Intyre Sleeves 
and such other kinds of Electrical goods used by P & T 
Department, 

Galvanising—All sorts of galvanising work is undertaken 
specially of castings made of cast iron and of iron materials 
which are made of mild steels. 
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The Bungo Steel Furniture Ltd. 

Managing Director'. Mr. R, Ghosh. Ojfice VJorks-. 
57, Diamond Harbour Road, Kidderpore, Calcutta. 
Telephone'. South 303, Telegrams: OGNUB. 

Messrs. Bungo Steel Furniture Ltd., manufacture steel 
furniture of all kinds like almirahs, cupboards, steel shelving 
and cabinets, storage racks and safes etc. 


The Calcutta Electrical Mfg. Go., Ltd. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Jute & Gunny Brokers, Ltd., 

Office: 8, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta. Works: 

6, Chore Bibi Lane, Narkeldanga, Calcutta. Telephone: 

Offide: Calcutta—4425, 4770, 1888, Works: B. B.—4794, 

Telegrams: Head Office-. GUNSHIP, Calcutta, Works: 

RIENTO, Calcutta. 

Introduction: —^The Calcutta Electrical Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
was incorporated in 1936 with Messrs. Daya Ram & Sons, 
as Managing Agents. It commenced work in 1937, but due 
to unfavourable circumstances, it was not possible to achieve the 
results expected. In 1941, Messrs. Jute & Gunny Brokers, 
Ltd., undertook the management of the Company. Since then 
the progress has been remarkable. 

Present Position :—The F actory is at present producing 
daily a large number of fans and regulators and other electrical 
goods. Its fans are sold under the trade mark of “Orient”. 
In the year 1942, the Government of India required this firm to 
manufacture not only fans and regulators for them, but also 
shells up to the bottling stage and this work has been executed 
With a high degree of efficiency. 

Since the present Managing Agents took over the charge 
many new and up-to-date machines have been installed. The 
production has already gone uip four times of what it was in 
1941. To enable the Company to produce high quality goods 
it has engaged many foreign technicians and a large number of 
skilled workers. 
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Future Programme For the development and expan¬ 
sion of its electrical goods business, the Company has a large 
project under consideration. A very big plot of land has 
already been acquired with this end in view. A large well 
equipped factory designed to be the most up to-date of its kind 
in India, is planned to be erected there, and machines capable 
of producing various types of electrical goods will be installed. 
The Company has also made arrangements for importing the 
necessary machinery from abroad for this purpose. With this 
expansion, the productive capacity of the concern will increase 
considerably, and the Company would be in a position to manu¬ 
facture all sorts of electrical goods—fans, motors, motor pumps, 
transformers, switchgears, alternators, etc. 


The Calcutta Expanded Metal Mfg. Co., Ltd. 

Managing Agents-. Messrs. Rungta Sons Ltd., Office 
P-16, Kalakar Street, Calcutta. Works -. 1, Kundan Lane, 
Lillooah, Howrah. Tele-phone-. Office B.B. 6637 & 3655, 
Works: Howrah 743, Telegrams: SWAG AT. 

Introduction: —The Calcutta Expanded Metal Mfg. Co. 
(now Limited) are the pioneers in the Expanded Metal Indus¬ 
try as they were the first to take up the manufacture of expanded 
metal. The factory started work in 1938 and has ever since 
been manufacturing expanded metal to B. S. Specifications. 
There were some initial difficulties with regard to the procure¬ 
ment of suitable quality of raw materials, steel for blade^ and 
skilled workers for this type of work but the efficient and able 
management of the firm enabled it to tide them over. 

The outbreak of the war soon after their establishment 
came as a boon to them. Foreign sources of supply were cut 
off and there was a great demand for expanded metal from the 
Government for Defence requirements. The firm came to the 
assistance of the Government and put its entire production at 
-heir disposal who were sd well satisfied with their products 
;hat they granted a certificate to the firm in appreciation of the 
services rendered, by them. ? During this' period they got every 
assistance from the Govfemraent in the procurement of raw 
materials and other things; 
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With the termination of the hostilities, the demands from 
the Government have stopped, and-with it stopped the assistance 
from the Government. This is causing them serious diffi¬ 
culties, for to meet the huge demands of the post-war industrial 
developments they still stand in need of their help till such time 
as normal sources of supply of raw materials are not easily 
available. 

Future Outlook: —In the beginning the Company 
experienced some difficulty in competing with foreign manu¬ 
facturers, but as stated above, the war removed them from the 
field for some time and they have been able to gain popularity. 
They ar^ confident that together with the other factories 
engaged in the production of expanded metal they should be 
able to meet the entire demand of the country huge though it 
may be because of the various uses for which expanded metal is 
required. 

The firm is, however, apprehensive of foreign competition 
unless the Government come forward to protect the industry. 
The matter has, however, been taken up by the Engineering 
Association of India (Expanded Metal Panel) and it is expected 
that the case of the industry will receive due consideration at 
the hands of the Government. 


Castings Corporation (India) Ltd. 

Managing Director'. Mr. S. K'. Das. Office & Works'. 

45,'Madhusudhan Pal Chowdhury Lane, Bantra, Howrah. 

Telephone'. Howrah 333, Telegram'. RIVETBOLTS. 

Introduction: —'At the very outbreak of the Seccxid 
World War, the present management of the Company felt the 
necessity of starting a Metal Casting Foundry, on a large scale 
on scientific lines, in the Industrial area of Howrah. The 
construction of the factory sheds and the furnace and the 
erection of the plant were completed in 1943. 

Activities :■-The Company specialises in soft grey iron 
Castings of Machinery, tock & Valves, Electric Fan bodies 
and other electrical fittings, Ry. Signal fittings, Laipp posts 
etc. The weights of the Castings range from a few ounces to 
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tons. The daily out-put is about 5 tons for the present but 
a bigger cupola has been set up to increase the production. 

The quality of Castings turned out gave the Company an 
easy access to the Defence and Civil Departments of the 
Government who placed heavy indents in the very first year 
of the Company’s life. 

In 1944 the Deputy Director General of Munitions Produc¬ 
tion, Calcutta, entrusted the Company with orders for a huge 
quantity of Sockets for Telegraph Posts. The Company also 
executed heavy orders from the Indian Post & Telegraph 
Department and many other public utility concerns. All these 
speak of the efficiency of the Company in its very infancy. 

Management :—^Within these few years of its existence 
the Company has been lucky enough in establishing a good 
reputation in the local market as well as in Government Depart¬ 
ments. This, as well as the steady progress of the Company is 
entirely due to the untiring efforts and enthusiasm of its 
managing Director Mr. S. K. Das, under the guidance of the 
other Director Mr. D. K; Das of Messrs. D. K. Das & Co., Ltd. 

Future Outlook: —With the cessation of hostilities the 
Company has taken up new schemes and for these, new lands 
and factory sheds are being added. The management 
contemplates the manufacturing of several patent products for 
the civil market. Moreover some expensive arrangements are 
being made for castings of non-ferrous metals. 


Messrs. Chuttan Mattumal, 

Prop, of Messrs. Shiva Iron & Brass Works. 

Proprietor : Mr. B. D. Gupta. Ofpce &• Works : Chawri Bazar, 
Ddhi, Telephone : 5063* Telegrams ■. MACHINERY. 

Introduction :—The factory was established in 1^0 
under the name and style of ^e Shiva Iron & Brass Works. The 
original plan included the manufacture of small articles in 
casting of ferrous and non-ftrrous metals with a limited number 
of marines and a small cupbla of one ton capacity. 
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Later on, it was considered that Kolhus and other heavy 
machinery parts could also be manufactured. With this end 
in view, the cupola was enlarged to eight ton capacity and heavy 
duty lathes, drilling and planing machines were installed. 

Present Position :—At pre^nt they are manufacturing 
sugarcane crushers, shafts, W. 1. split pulleys, brass plumber 
cocks, shaft couplings, collets, sluice valves, various types of 
hand presses, press plates and frames of sugar mill, and road 
rollers, etc. In addition to these items of manufacture they 
undertake huge castings in ferrous and non-ferrous metals 
against specified orders. They also undertake all sorts of 
planing, turning and milling work. 

Future Pleuns :—Their present productive capacity is not 
sufficient to meet the market demand. It is, therefore, consi¬ 
dered essential to extend the workshop and the foundry. For 
this purpose, the management are intending to import up-to- 
date equipment like capstan, turret lathes, milling machines, 
drilling machines, slotting machines etc. 


Messrs. Cooper Engineering Limited. 

Managing Director-. Sir D. B. Cooper. Head Office-. “Cons¬ 
truction House’’ Ballard Estate, Fort, Bombay. Works-. 
Satara Road, (M. S. M. Rly.)* lelephone: 2G038 
Telegrams-. “COOPENG’’ Bombay, “COOPER’’ 
Satara Road. 

Introduction: —Messrs. Cooper Engineering Limited 
came into existence in the year 1922. Their original programme 
consisted of manufacture of Agricultural Implements and 
Machinery. The firm has been progressing from the date of its 
establishment as will be seen from their range of production 
described below. 

ITEMS OF MANUFACTURE, 

Diesel Oil Engines:— In 1932 Internal Combustion 
Engine manufacture was introduced with a range of solid 
injection type Diesel Oil Engines in sizes from 7 B., H. P. to 
30 B. H. P. These engines were of the modern cold starting 
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four cycle design and were very soon in great demand for 
irrigation work, electric light generation and other industrial 
purposes. 

Their range of Industrial Diesel Oil Engines to-day 
includes single cylinder, hoi^zontal, cold-starting solid injection 
four cycle types from 7 B. H. P. onwards, twin cylinder types 
from 100 to 128 B. H. P. and four cylinder types from 200 to 
256 B. H. P. together with a recently introduced design of 
10 B. H. P. High speed Engine operating at 1,000 R. P. M. 
approximately 500 B. H. P. in Diesel Oil Engines is manu¬ 
factured each month at the present time. 

Machine Tools :—The enterprise of the Cooper Engineer¬ 
ing Limited led to the commencement of Machine Tool 
manufacture in this country in the year, lO-lT. the beginning 
they introduced the manufacture of lathes and shaping machines, 
which found a ready market. The result was that the Depart¬ 
ment manufacturing machine tools had to be developed and 
extended steadily. The advent of the war in 1939 gave a great 
fillip to the engineering concerns throughout the world to manu¬ 
facture machine tools. And consequently Messrs. Cooper 
Engineering were called upon to utilise their energies and 
resources to increase their production of various products. The 
Government of India found it advisable to consider the manu¬ 
facture of high class machine tools in India which were so far 
considered impossible to manufacture in this country. The 
experience that the Cooper Engineering had in machine tool 
manufacture placed them in a very favourable position to under¬ 
take readily, the manufacture of highest class machine tools. 
Their manufacture in this line consists of Capstan Lathes, 
Sliding, Surfacing and Screw Cutting Lathes, Ball Bearing 
Type, Drilling Machines, etc. Their design conformed to one 
of the most reputed tool manufacturers in the United Kingdom. 
Under the exigencies oi the war, designs of earlier types of 
shaping machines etc. had to be modified to meet the require¬ 
ments and they produced machine tools of the highest standard. 
Their works were organised for improved production method; 
a new Machine Tool Eiepansion Scheme Department was 
established for the manufacture of the Machine Tools 
exclusively. 
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Textile Machinezy: —In the year 19^0, Messrs. Cooper 
Engineering took to the manufacture of textile looms and have 
since been supplying the demand of the Textile Industry for 
thousands of looms in sizes from 36" to 120" width. The role of 
Cooper Engineering Limited in the manufacture of looms for 
Cottage Industry has been remarkable. Thus they are one of 
the few concerns in India, which manufacture Textile Machinery 
on a large scale. 

Agriciilttiral Implements: —As already pointed out, 
the original plan of Messrs. Cooper Engineering w'as the manu¬ 
facture of agricultural implements and machinery. For a 
country like India where agriculture is primary and other indus¬ 
tries are secondary, the manufacture of agricultural machinery 
was considered very desirable. In the year 1940, due to 
constant increase in demand for their agricultural implements, 
it was necessary for them to carry out huge extension in their 
works. A new Foundry was erected and a new Pattern Shop 
and a new Diesel Oil Engine Assembly Department were 
established and the Main Machine Shops were extended. 

Meehanite Metal :—As pointed out above during the war 
period considerable extension in various departments of the 
Works have been made. In 1939, they entered into an agree¬ 
ment with the Meehanite Metal Corporation of America whereby 
• they became the sole Licensees and manufacturers of Meehanite 
Metal for India, Burma and Ceylon, lli order to give an idea 
about Meehanite, we give below the following lines; — 

Description of Meehanite Metal: —Meehanite High 
Duty" Iron Castings have a tensile strength up to 25 tons per 
square inch as cast, and are capable of being heat-treated to give 
35 tons tensile strength, Meehanite Metal is the name given 
to a number of different grades of high Duty Irons which are in 
all of 21 Standard Grades each having a different combination 
of physical properties required for particular needs. Castings 
are 'Supplied for general engineering purposes, heat resisting, 
wear resisting and corrosion resisting. Their manufacture is 
based on strict control of the actual physical properties of the 
metal and the actual metallurgical structure ot Meehanite cast¬ 
ings is pre-determined in the molten metal. The structure is so 
controlled and regulated as to produce the physical properties 
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required of the castings for particular service conditions. The 
entire process is highly scientific and is carried out under close 
metallurgical supervision. 

Messrs, Cooper Engineering Limited have built a complete 
Mechanical Testing and Chemical Laboratory which is fitted 
up with the equipment of the latest design whereby they are able 
to keep close control on the various grades of metal produced. 

Meehanite Metal has replaced many steel castings and high 
class steel. The supplies of Meehanite have been made for Air 
Craft, Gun, and Tool manufacture, for the manufacture of rail¬ 
ways and machine tools. In many cases, the life obtained from 
the use of Meehanite castings has exceeded even that of carbon 
steel, which lasts for a fairly long period. 

Quite recently they have granted licences for the manu¬ 
facture of Meehanite to the following firms in India: — 

(1) The Indian Hume Pipe Co., Ltd., (Wadala). 

(2) Messrs. Binny and Co., (Madras). 

C'i) Messrs. Jessop and Co., Ltd., (Calcutta). 

(4) Messrs. Jay Engineering Works, Ltd., (Calcutta). 

They, however, intend to grant licences to other factories 
as well working in different parts of India. 

Diesel Engine Road Rollers :—Messrs. Cooper 
Engineering L,imited also manufacture Diesel Engine Road 
Rollers. The model on which manufacture is at present being 
concentrated is a 6/8 ton machine being diesel driven and 
designed with a 3 spec!tl and reverse gear box. The power unit 
is a Horizontal, Single Cylinder, four cycle. Gold Starting 
Coopjer Diesel Oil Engine, designed specially for road roller 
propulsion. It is of extremely simple design, very robust in 
construction and developes the correct power in ratio to the 
weight and duty of the road roller. The complete road roller 
incorporates all special features similar to those on imported 
machines. Meehanite Metal ' High duty castings are used 
throughout in place of ordinary grey iron castings and high 
quality steels are incorporated where considered essential. 
Extra fittings such as water sprayers, pump and hose connec¬ 
tions, winding gear, pow^ pulleys, sacrifiers etc. can be 
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supplied if desired. Designs are also proceeding for a 10/13 
ton size machine. 

Air CSonditioners :-^A f^ sample Air Conditioners have 
already been produced, these being of the 3/4 ton size. The 
sets produced are self contained, and they are proceeding to 
manufacture 40 of these units which they hope to be able to offer 
to general public or commercial firms. Certain difficulties have, 
however, been to overcome in the manufacture of the sets already 
produced simply due to difficulties in obtaining imports of 
certain special parts which it is impossible to manufacture in this 
country at the present time. 

Present Position :—To-day Messrs. Cooper Engineering 
possess some of the finest types of machines which are used for 
the manufacture of Internal combustion engines, Machine tools. 
Textile Machinery, Agricultural implements, etc. Most modern 
methods of production are employed in their works which are 
fully equipped with all the facilities to enable them to manu¬ 
facture among other things, the latest range of Diesel Engines 
without having the necessity of importing parts with the 
exception of fuel oil injectors and fuel pumps for certain sizes 
of engines. All the engines manufactured by them are subjected 
to an exhaustive test before leaving their works and they have 
supplied engines of thousands of Horse Power in aggregate for 
India’s war requirements and civil use. They employ about 
1500 workers of which 50 per cent, are skilled and semi-skilled 
and the rest unskilled. Their treatment of their workers is 
noteworthy. 

9 

After trials and tribulations which a new enterprise is bound 
to face, Messrs. Cooper Engineering Ltd., stand out as one of 
the most efficient engineering toncems in this country. 

Their post-war development plans include increase in the 
number and types of machine tools and additional types of 
internal combustion engines, etc. 
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Delhi Iron Syndicate. 

Proprietor-. Mr. Hansraj G. Gupta. Oifice & Works: Ajniere 
Gate, Delhi. Telephone: 5063, Telegrams: 

SINDICIRON. 

< 

The firm was started in 1921. lii addition to being a 
very big dealer in iron and steel materials, the firm has also a 
foundry for iron castings. 


Dhiraj Pen Mfg. Co., Ltd. 

Managing Director: Mr. Vallabhdas J. Shanghvi, Oifice: 

75, Shamset Street, Bombay 2. Works: (1) Kasturchand 

Mill Compound, Dadar, (B. B. & C. I.) Bombay 14, 

(2) Andheri. Telegrams: ‘CITYPEN’Bombay. 

Introduction :—The company was established by 
Mr. V. J. Shanghvi in 1942 with the object of manufacturing 
fountain pens and spare parts. The war was in full swing and 
the required machinery could not be imported from abroad. 
Technicians and raw materials were also diffcult to obtain. 
The factory was, therefore, equipped with indigenous machines 
and the work was started with such workmen and materials as 
were available indigenously. 

Manufacture :—Three varieties of pens viz. Baby size. 
Big size and Self Filler were introduced into the market under 
‘Metro’ brand and in different colours. Their products received 
very good response and they were encouraged to employ more 
men and machines in their works to increase their production. 

At present they are manufacturing over 2,000 doz pens and 
spare parts per month although this gives no indication of their 
productive capacity which is not being fully employed on 
account of scarcity of raw materials. 

The Company Has appointed Messrs. Kiron & Company 
of 73-75, Chhipi Chawl, Bombay 2, as their sole distributors 
for India. Their articles are already selling in the Ceylon 
market and orders and enquiries received from Africa, Burma, 

B-48 
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Iran and Iraq may soon result in the export of their articles to 
these countries also. 

Present Position : The Company has now two factories 
one at Dadar and the other at Andheri. In one of these 
factories they have plants for the manufacture of all varieties of 
Fountain Pen clips and Nibs. 

Future Plans :—They have a scheme to instal an addi¬ 
tional plant for the manufacture of Jewelleries like Rolled Gold 
buttons and chains etc. The hrm has further opened negotia¬ 
tions with some U. K. and the U. S. A. firms for the supply of 
latest types of machines for the manufacture of low and high 
grade Fountain Pens. 

Labour: —At present there are ^00 to GOO workers in both 
the factories. 

Future Outlook :—Their aim is to continue to improve 
the standard of their articles so as to bring it on a par with 
high grade fountain pens. The firm is also taking up the 
manufacture of raw materials like Celluloid, Xylonite, Plastics 
and Ebonite etc. as allied products. The proprietor Mr. V. J. 
Shanghvi is already on a visit to the U. K. and the U. S. A. 
for the purchase of necessary machines and materials etc. and 
also to obtain technical advice for the purpose. 


Messrs. D. K. Das & Co., Ltd. 

Proprieiors of: Bantra Engineering Works. Managing 
Director: Mr. D. K. Das, M.A. Office & Woris: 233, 
Belilios Road, Howrah. City Office: 84-A, Clive Street, 
Calcutta. Telephone: Howrah 970 & 971, Telegrams: 
‘MONIMA’ Howrah. 

Introduction: —D. K. Das & Co. was started in 1917 by 
the Late Aviator Mr. Binoy Kumar Das. He took his training 
in the big workshop of Messrs. Apear & Co., Shibpore, Howrah 
who owned several cargo and passenger ships plying between 
Calcutta & Japan. The sense of duty and perseverence of late 
Mr. Das drew the attention of his superiors and he, when a lad 
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Late Aviator Mr. B. K Das 

i'ouiider 

Messrs D. K, Dass & Co., Lid. 
(Bantra Engineering Works) 
Howrah 
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of only 18, was engaged as the 4tK Engineer of one of the 
Company’s Japan-going vessels. 

In the year 1917 when the great war was drawing to a 
close and there was a scarcity of imported articles, the late 
Mr. Das with his brother Mr. D. K'. Das started the Bantra 
Engineering Works and began manufacturing Steam & Water 
Cocks and Valves, Power Transmission Fittings etc. These 
were in demand in increasing number on account of their nice 
finish. 

In 1923, the late Mr. B. K. Das went to England to visit 
factories and to see their working. 

Later Developments: —Messrs. D. K;. DAS & CO., the 
firm of proprietors, in the meantime, were enlisted as a supplier 
to B, N. Railway, for Telegraph Pole fittings and a few other 
articles. On account of the quality and finish of their products, 
they were entrusted with more important jobs such as Carriage 
and Wagon Body and Lavatory fittings. Permanent Way 
materials etc. In 193'7 B. N. Railway passed on to them con¬ 
tracts of greater responsibility such as Loco Duplicate parts— 
Axle Bearings, Connecting Rod Bushes, Slide Valves, 
Eccentric Straps, Boiler Mountings etc. D. K. DAS & CO. 
were the first Indian concern to be entrusted with such 
contracts. 

The reputation thus gained gave the firm an easy access 
to other railways like the E. I. Railway, E. B. Rly. (B. A. Rly.), 
N. W. Rly., Burma Railways and the Indian Stores Depart¬ 
ment. They turned out more important works such as 
Signalling and Interlocking materials. Since then they have 
been recognised by these railways and by the I. S. D. as one of 
their first class Contractors. They are now on the approved list 
of Suppliers to the Corporation of Calcutta also. 

Other Manufactures Besides supplying Railway 
Materials, Bantra Engineering works help the growth of 
small Industries by making and supplying Industrial Machinery. 
They manufacture for the present, Fland Press for Sheet Metal 
Work, Baby Power Press, Tablet Making, Bucket Making, 
Soap Stamping Machines and Hand Pumps etc. 
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They are also engaged in the manufacture of machines and 
parts for Sugar, Jute & Cotton Mills. 

With the growth of activities, the firm of Messrs. D. K. 
Das & Co. was converted into a Limited Liability Company in 
1938 with Mr. D. K. Das as managing director and Mr. P. K. 
Das as director. 

In 19-38 Mr. D. K. Das went out to U. K. to purchase some 
up-to-date machinery for the workshop. He also secured Sole 
Agencies of some High Class Engineer’s tools and stores. 

During the last world war the workshop was busy making 
various war materials of which special mention may be made 
of Armoured Vehicle parts, Lorry Filter Equipments, Hooks 
and Shackles for lifting tackles. Injector & Ejector Cones for 
Locomotive and so on. 

After the war the Company have reverted to their peace-time 
jobs: — 

1. Vahrs and Cocks ]or Steam, Water and Gas. 

{a) Sluice Valves. 

{b) Stop Valves. 

(c) G. M. & C. I. Plug Cocks, Gland Cocks etc. 

(d) Relief Valves. 

(e^ Reducing Valves. 

4 . 

(/) Release Valves. 

(g) Safety Valves. 

&. Power Transmission Appliances. 

{a) Pulleys C. I. & W. 1. 

(bi) Plummer Blocks \vith brasses. 

(c) Shaft Couplings. 

{£) Bright Shaftings. 

{e) Wall Boxes & Btickets etc. 
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3, Railway Loco, Cartiage and Wagon Duplicate Parts. 

(a) Axle Bearings. 

(c') Connecting Rod Bushes. / 

(f) Injector Cones. 

4 

(d) Slide Valves. 

(e) Boiler Mountings. 

(/) Carriage Lavatory Cocks. 

(g) Carriage Body Fittings-Door Hinges, Handles, 
Locks, Berth & Seat Frames, Ventilators etc. 

(A) Wagon Fittings—Brake Racks, Axle Guards, Pin 
& Chain, Door Cotters, Hinges, Lashing Chains, 
Hooks, Shackles etc. 

4. Railway Signalling and Interlocking Materials. 

{a) Locks, Locking Boxes, Keys, etc. 

{b) Semaphore Spectacles, Bearings etc. 

(c) Wire Pulley, Brackets, Thimbles etc. 

(jd) Cranks, Stretcher Bars, Counter-weight lever etc. 

{e) Detector Units. 

(/) Mechanism Switch & Lock Movements etc. 
ii. Railway Permanent Way Materials. 

,(a) Heel Blocks, Check Blocks, Distance Blocks, 

(d) Split Cotters. 

(c) Bolts, Nuts, Rivets. 

(d) Spanners etc. 

6. Telegraph Pole Fittings. 

(«) C. I. Sockets. 

iV) Brackets for Insulators, 

(c) Wire Adjusting Screws. 

(i) Guy Clamps etc. 
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Mill Machine Parts. 

(1) SugarMill—Crusher Bearing, Crusher Couplings 

Filter Press Plates Frames and Cocks, C. 1. Pipes 8z 
Specials, M. S'. Cane & Intermediate Carrier Slats; 
Carrier Chains, Sulphur Burners, Sulphur Valves, 
Gate Valves, Pump Bodies (both C. I. & G. M.) 
etc. etc. 

(2) Jute Mill—Pinions of all descriptions, Pressing 
Rollers, Returning Rollers, Picking Shafts etc., etc. 

8. Small Industrial Machinery. 

(a) Screw Press. 

(b) Tablet Making Machine. 

(r) Bucket Making Machine. 

{d) Soap Stamping Machine. 

(e) Jeweller’s Polishing Lathes etc. 

9. Sheet Metal Articles. 

(rt) Latrine Pans. 

{b) Guttering & Riggings. 

(c) Water Drums. 

{d) Corrugated Iron Dust Bins. 

(c) Fire Buckets. 

(/) Ventilators. 

(,g) Baking Tins. 

{h) Railway Signal Lamp, Gate Lamp, Hand Signal 
Lamp etc. 
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Messrs. D. N, Singha & Go. 

Proprietor: D. N, Singha. Office & Woris: 61, Sitanath Bose 

Lane, Salkia, Howrah. Telephone: Howrah 348, 

Introduction: —Messrs. D. N. Singha & Co., was started 
in the year 1905 with only one small cupola for castings. 
Gradually they started a machine shop and began to supply 
mechanical goods e.g., C. I. Pans used by agriculturists, 
plumbing and sanitary fittings. 

Manufactxires :—They arc manufacturers of the 

following: — 

I 

Water supply fittings Cast Iron Rain water and Soil 
pipes and fittings, Air cocks, Ball valves, Bib cocks. Bib taps, 
Surface boxes, Ferrule boxes, Ferrule cocks, Foot valve, Pushes 
cocks, Steam cocks, Stop cocks, Waste-not valve. Wheel valve, 
Shower roses brass. Iron bedstead and fittings, Sluice valve 
caps. Check valve. Clips pipes. Gully traps, Inspection cover, 
Manhole cover, Gratings. 

Steel Work: —Steel tanks. Cranes, Haulage gear tanks, 
Iron tanks. Cisterns, Ordinary tanks of all types, Water lorries 
tanks, Signal posts and Brackets, Fabrication of light structure, 
steel gate, spiral stair-cases. 

Electrical Plugs and Sockets, Bracket for external 
lighting fixture. Clips, Clamps for pole, earth—Post and 
Telegraph line materials, i.e., socket for poles, sole plates for 
poles. 

Pumping plant:— Lift and force pump, Rotary and 
Semi rotary pump, Tubewell pumps. 

Tools :—^Punches, Gtinding wheels, vices, Travelling 
wheels, Stand for vices. 

i 

f 

Nuts dt Bolts :—M^ufacture of M. S. and non-ferrous 
metal Nuts and Bolts, 'Rivets, Washers, Fish Plates, Pog- 
spikes,.Tie bars, Hammer^ Hooks, Axes, Shovels, ]Rainn>er 
and Kodalies. 
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Their capacity of production is about 20 tons a day and 
they employ on an average about 200 workers. 

Future Outlook: —Before the war Messrs. D. N. Singha 
& Co., were manufacturing primarily for the civilian market but 
during the war they had considerably diverted their production 
to meet the war demand in different spheres. They are first- 
class manufacturers of sanitary requirements in the country, and 
hope to revert to that line now that the war is over. 
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Messrs. Dolohar Ltd. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Ohdedar & Co. Office & Works: 
Bhupen Roy Road, Behala (24 Parganas). Telephone: 
Head Office: South .lGo8, City Office: Cal. 5186, 
Telegrams: DOLOHAR, Calcutta. 

The firm was started in 1939 and is engaged in the produc¬ 
tion of Small tools and workshop equipment. 


Dutson Engineering Corporation Ltd. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Subol Dutt & Sons Ltd. Office: 
4, Clive Ghat Street, Calcutta. Works: 5, Mohendra 
Chandra Garden Road, Ghugudanga, P. O. Dum Dum. 

This private Limited Company was established on the eve 
of the war in 1939 and is located in Dum Dum near Calcutta. 
They are engaged in the manufacture of Tools and Small 
Machinery. 


The Electrical Fan & Motor Mfg. Go., Ltd. 

Managing Director: Lala Shivraj Bhalla. Office & Works: 
Grand Trunk Road, Shahdara, Lahore. Telephone: Office 
& Works: 4130, Telegrams: ELFAMCO. 

« 

Introduction: —In the field of Engineering Industries, 
particularly electrical engineering, the Electrical Fan & Motor 
Mfg., Co., Ltd., Lahore arc the pioneers in Northern India. 
A decade back Elja started as a pioneer for the manufacture 
of electrical fans and motors in the Punjab. 

Beginnings were mod^t. Elja started with a small factory 
in Shahdara by the side of the Ravi bridge. In 1937 its 
authorised capital was R^, 3,50,000, the paid-up capital being 
Rs. 1,05,000 only. The progress made in the very first year was 
quite encouraging. The - tempo and quality of its production 
increased in the years that followed- In the year 1942-43 their 
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Output amounted to several lakhs of rupees. Therefore, 
corresponding to expansion in production, the capital was also 
raised in 1943 to Rs. 10,00,000 as subscribed and paid-up. 

Manufactures: —'The Electrical Fan & Motor Mfg., Co., 
Ltd., manufacture to-day ceiling fans, electrical motors, exhaust 
fans, and pedestal fans which is their speciality. They can 
manufacture about 10,000 ceiling fans per month. 

During the war their entire production was reserved for the 
Government of India. So long as the emergency was there, 
Elja maufactured and supplied to the Civil Defence Department 
electrical sirens for use by the A. R. P. personnel. 

The factory employs about -JOOO labourers. Tlie Electrical 
Fan & Motor Mfg., Co., can look to the future with confidence, 
thanks to the foresight of their Managing Director, Lala Shivraj 
Bhalla. To-day ''Elfa" is a house-hold name in the Punjab. 


The Engineering Works of India, Limited. 

Managing Director', M^G. K. Gidwani. Office \ 46, Central 
Avenue, Calcutta. Factories', (1) 20, Ultadanga Road, 
Calcutta, (2) 98, Raja Dinendra Street, Calcutta. Ifexo 
Factory', 224, Grand Trunk Road, Howrah, Branch', 
Karachi; Selling Agents', All Over India. Telephone'. 
Office: B. B, 5632, Works: B. B. 4534. Telegrams \ 

ENGWORKCAL. 

« 

Introduction: —The Engineering Works of India Limited 
is one of those few enterprises that with humble beginning 
developed, into a full-fledged modernised factory in a very short 
time by dint of sheer scientific management, and wise guidance. 

Activities It started as an enterprise undertaken by a 
group of energetic persons who actively participated in war 
industry in 1443-44 in the shape of handling fabrication of press 
work and intricate machining and large scale building opera¬ 
tions. In the middle of 1944 steps were taken to develop its 
electrical side and fully modernised equipments were assembled 
in a very short time. The company took up manufacturing 
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electrical amenities of life such as Fans, Coolers, etc. Its 
champion product “Phoenix” fan has already established a 
name in the Indian Fan World by virtue of its high scientific 
precision and efficiency. “Phoenix” (1946) model embraces all 
the excellence of manufacture that is possible and available to 
scientific research and technical skill. In a word, engineering 
methods and materials have collaborated to manufacture this 
super type of fan. 

Future Outlook: In the post war re-construction the 
Company promises to loom large in India’s Electrical 
Engineering field. Very rapidly it is expanding. Keeping 
in view the motto ‘Better standard of living for All’ the Company 
is assembling new machineries in its new factory at Lillooah— 
one of the biggest and up-to-date Engineering Works of the 
country to produce various articles of amenities on a large scale 
bringing them within the easy reach of all for comfort and 
relief. 


Messrs. Garlick & Co., Ltd. 

Proprietor-. Mr. A. E. Maskati. Office Sr Works-. Haines 
Road, Jacob Circle, Bombay. Telephone-. 42071, 
Telegrams -. GARLICK, Bombay. 

Introduction :—The Company was established as early as 
1872 by an Englishman, Mr. Garlick by name. The business 
of the Company then consisted of selling hardware toojs, mill 
stores and machineries and undertaking water works and 
structural engineering contracts. The well-known Garlick 
Flooring Tiles, made out of cement in various colours, stood 
out as an outstanding achievement in its various lines of manu¬ 
facture. They were the sole patentees of Garlick Patent Stone 
Flooring invented by Mr. William Moir, an Engineer of the 
firm. After the death of Mr. Garlick the Company went into 
the hands of his son Mr. Christiansen. It was during his time 
that the Company was shifted to its present site at Haines Road, 
near Jacob Circle where the works now cover an area of over 
22,000 square yards and its activities have been considerably 
widened. When in 1908, Mr. Christiansen went back to his 
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own country the concern was taken over in joint partnership by 
Messrs. Ambalal Sarabhai, A. E. Maskati and G. A. Latif. 
This partnership continued till about 1914 when Mr. Maskati 
took over the whole concern and raised its capital investment 
from 400,000 to 30,00,000 of rupees. 

Activities: —Since then the range of their activities 
has considerably widened and to-day they are capable of under¬ 
taking the following -. — 

(a) Equipments for Oil Rchnieries and Vegetable 
Factories. 

(A) Spherical Rotating Digesters and other equipments 
for Paper and Straw Board Industries. 

(a) Kiers, Vacuum Pans, Filter Presses, high speed Juice 
Heaters, Magma Pumps, Chrushers, etc., for the 
Textile, Sugar and Soap Machineries Industries. 

{d) Fabrication and erection of Steel Bridges, Buildings, 
Factories, etc., etc. 

{e) Road making, water-proofing, cement and tiles 
manufacturing. 

(/) Municipal requirements, such as Hydrants, Valves, 
C. I. specials, watering carts, etc. 

{g) Structural Works. 

I^abour:—The Company employs about 600 men in its 
various departments which comprise : — 

1. Foundry & Pattern Shop. 

2. Machine Shop. 

3. Boiler & Heavy Structural Shop. 

4. Light Structural Shop. 

6. Ashphalt Products & Paint Manufacturing. 

6. Cement Flooring Tiles. 

7. Smithy Shop. 
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The Foundry has 2 cupolas and can undertake castings of 
any nature upto 5 tons in weight. 

The jobs carried out in the machine shop and structural 
departments are varied in nature, but the following give a 
general idea of the work carried out: 

1. Mild Steel, plain or jacketted pressure, of vacuum 
vessels, 

2. High Pressure autoclaves such as Pulp Digesters, for 
Paper Mills, Boiling Kiers for Textile Mills, etc. 

3. Small Autoclaves and vessels for Industrial and 
Scientific Research, etc. 

4. Machining, and casting of gear wheels, machinery 
parts, water works fittings and other special castings 
both ferrous and non-ferrous. 

5. Bridges, Steel framed buildings for factories. 
Cinemas, etc. 

6. Electric Welding of all mild steel structures and 
vessels under direct supervision of foreign trained 
Indian Experts. 

7. The designing and installing of Refrigoratirn 
Equipments for all Cooling Requirements. 

The Company has also an Agency Department and 
represents over 20 English and American and Indian Firms. 


Messrs. Godrej & Boyce Mfg. Go., Ltd. 

Managing Director-. Mr. P. A. Godrej. Oifice & 'Works-. 
Lalbag, Parel, Bombay. Cal. Office-. 102, Clive Street, 
Calcutta. Telephone-. 42047, Cal. 1407, Telegrams-. 
GODREJ SAFE. 

Introduction :—The establishment of the Company dates 
back to the year 1896 when it was started to manufacture pad¬ 
locks. Manufacture of Godrej Safes and Cabinets was taken 
up in 1902. A number of innovations and improvements in 
the design and construction of the safes have resulted in the 
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production of fire-proof safes for which Godrej are now famous 
all over the country. 

Manufactures ;—The articles of their manufacture include 
Safe-cabinets, Almirahs, Steel Shelving, Shelving Cup¬ 
boards, Filing and Card Cabinets, Hospital equipment. Office 
and Home furniture in tubes and sheet metal, and Padlocks. 
Most of the articles of their manufacture were introduced in the 
country for the first time by Godrej. Heavy safe deposit 
equipment with massive strong doors (proof against explosives), 
electric drill and hammer and oxy-acetylene cutting flame, and 
patented Safe-Deposit Locker Cabinets are the proudest 
achievements of Godrej engineering skill and workmanship. 
To-day no less than 24 patents stand to Godrej’s credit. 
Almost all the Safe-Deposit Vaults—over a hundred, and com¬ 
prising those of the Reserve, the Imperial and all the other big 
Banks, the Mintj and of Safe-Deposit companies—all over the 
country are Godrej. These invulnerable Vaults which with¬ 
stand all modes of attack including the Oxy-Acetylene blowpipe, 
and the innumerable Renters Safes of the Safe-Deposits are 
securely on Godrej Patent Methods. 

The Storage Racks and Steel Cup-boards in the new 
Government SIccretariat Offices in New Delhi are the work of 
this steel equipment manufacturing Co. 

Present Position: —Initially when this Company came 
into being it was run with barely half a dozen hands. To-day 
the Company employs a works force of more than 2,0()(} and an 
administrative and sales staff of about 250 people spread all 
over India and has a sales organisation comprising two Show 
Rooms in Bombay, five branches and 17 agencies. They have 
already entered into selling agency agreements for overseas 
countries comprising Iran, Iraq, England and the continent of 
Europe, China, Malaya, Burma and Ceylon, Their manu¬ 
facture ranges from the biggest combination for massive strong 
room doors to the most delicate locks for Jewel cases. 

Future Programme :—Besides expanding its produc¬ 
tion in its regular lines, the Company also intends to introduce 
new lines of production such as refrigerators and type-writers etc. 
It has proposals for its selling agencies for countries comprising 
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Palestine and Syria, Egypt, East and West Africa and 
Australia. 

The Company has already bought a very large area of land 
in the suburb of Bombay where it is proposed to shift the Works 
in the immediate future. A large quantity of plant and machine 
tools has already been ordered. It is hoped that plants for the 
manufacture of steel tubes, refrigerators and typewriters will ere 
long be set up. 


G. T. R. Company Ltd, 

Managing Director-. Mr. .S. B. Dutt. City Office: G, Clive 

Street, Calcutta, Works : G7, Dum-Dum Road, (Calcutta. 

Teiephone: Dum Dum 7G, Telegrams: “MERIDIAN”. 

Introduction :—Established in 1918 the Company was 
under European management till 1928 when it passed into the 
hands of an eminent Indian Industrialist the late Mr. R. R. 
Sinha. 

Before the war, as Hydraulic Engineers the Company 
gained reputation through the Icngtli and breadth of the 
country. There was considerable demand for its products from 
almost all important institutions in India and the Government. 
The country till then depended for all kinds of Water, Gas, 
and .Steam Fittings almost entirely on outside supply. The 
company successfully competed with the imported goods and 
established its reputation. To-day G, T. R. products find 
favour with Railways. 

During the world War No. II the services of the G. T. R. 
Co. were requisitioned by the Government and the entire pro¬ 
duction was taken over by the Defence Department. Water 
Fittings, Petrol Fittings, Steam Fittings in thousands were 
manufactured during the War period and last but not the least 
the company supplied substantial quantity of electric fans and 
Stirrup Pumps etc. to the Defence Department. 

Present Position :—At present the factory is in a position 
to produce 150 fans a day along with other items of production. 
The company diverted much of its attention during the Wat 
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period to electrical side chiefly to the manufacture of electrical 
motors, electrical fans and electric pupjps etc. 

liabour: —^More than 400 labourers are employed in the 
factory. 60% are of them are skilled and 40% unskilled. 


Harbans Lall Malhotra Sc Sons Ltd. 

Managing Director ; Lala Harbans Lai Malhotra. Office : 
11, Clive Street, Calcutta. Worf:s: 16, Dum Dum Road, 
Calcutta. Telephone Office: Cal. 412'4 Works: B.B. 6618, 
Telegrams : TUBFURN. 

Introduction :—The factory was started in 1941 with the 
object of manufacturing engineering equipment for meeting the 
war demand. Now it has expanded considerably and is manu¬ 
facturing a number of items. The latest additions to the 
factory are the “Tubilite furniture” and “Chirag” lamp 
sections. 

Manufactures:— 

(1) Automobile. —This section mainly deals with the 

repairs of automobiles and comprises of the repair 
lines, body-building lines. Engine re-boring lines, 
welding and smithy line and spray painting section. 
Work by this section has so far been carried out only 
for the Government but the section is very well 
equipped to deal with all sorts of civilian 

requirements. 

(2) Tubular Steel Furmture.~l\i\s is the latest addition 
to the workshop and is producing “TUBILITE” 
furniture on a mass scale. This section is equipped 
with the latest types of machines. Every job is 
very thoroughly inspected before it is released for the 

market. 

(3) Hurricane Lamp.—Vdis section has been started 
very recently and it is hoped that the products will 
be put in the market in the near fut»#«. 
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(-1) Foundry (C. —Capacity 180 tons per month. 

This section was so far being used.mainly for main¬ 
tenance, but now a plan for the manufacture of 
^Machine Tools is being worked out. 

(5) Machine Shop .—The machine shop is well equipped 
' with most modern machinery and is at present 
mainly used for the operational jobs on the manu¬ 
facture items and maintenance. 

(G) Saiu '^lills .—This section did tremendous work 
during the war and has now been switched on to 
Railway and Civilian work. 


Messrs. Hazra Engineering Works. 

Managing Director-. Mr. A. Hazra. Head Office. IG, Rani 

Rashmoni Road, Calcutta. Works-. 67, Nursing Dutt 

Road, Howrah. Telephone-. Office-. Cal. 1780, Works-. 

Howrah 543. 

Introduction: —'The firm of Messrs. Hazra Engineering 
Works was founded in 1942. It was started with a modest 
beginning and was engaged only in the manufacture of smithy 
works. 

Later Developments In December, 1943, the firm 
installed a few lathes, grinding, drilling and shaping machines 
and extended the Smithy Shop and started tin smithy and 
iron moulding shops. The number of workers employed at 
this stage totalled about 60. 

The firm was soon registered as an approved contractor to 
the Department of Shpply, New Delhi. During this period 
the firm received large Government orders and to cope with this 
increasing activity the number of labourers had to be increased 
to about 225. 

Conclusion: —The firm is a first-class contractor to the 
Government and has earned good repute for execution and 
despatch. Now that the vfar is over, the difficulties so far 
experienced would go at^ the firm will cater to the civilian 
demand. 
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Messrs. Hind Construction Ltd. 

Managing Agents-. Messrs. Birla Bros. Ltd. Head Ojfice-. 
8, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta. Telephone-. 3841, 
Telegrams-. HINDNIRMAN. 

Introduction: —Messrs. Hind Construction Ltd. have 
adequate financial resources to handle even big structural under¬ 
takings and have for this purpose a qualified, competent and 
experienced staff of engineers. They use the most up-to-date 
methods and mechanical equipment. 

Jobs: —They undertake the construction of engineering 

/ 

structures such as factories, bridges, dams, roads, railways, 
canals etc. 

They also undertake engineering and architectural design 
work and supply necessary advice on engineering and technical 
problems. 

Present Position: —They have wide connections both in 
the U. K. and the U. S. A., the benefit of which, through them, 
can always be available to the Government and Industry. 
They have branches at Delhi, Jaipur, Gwalior etc., and they 
propose to extend their activities to the whole of India. 


The Hind Cycles Ltd. 

Managing Agents-. Messrs. Birla Brothers Ltd. Ojfice-. 
Imperial Bank Building, Bank Street, Fort, Bombay. 
Works-. Worli, Bombay. Telephone-. Office-. 127046, 
Works -. 43097 (3 lines). Telegrams -. Office -. LUCKY, 
Works : CYCLEHIND. 

. Introduction: —This- company for the manufacture of 
cycles and cycle parts was promoted in the year 1939 under the 
name and style of India Cyicle Ltd. which was later on dianged 
to Hind Cycles Ltd. It was started with an authorised capital 
of Rs. 50 lakhs of which Rsj 15 lakhs rqjresented subscribed and 
paid-up capital, > 
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Manufactures ;—The factory manufactures complete 
bicycles of 23»" and 24" which are the most popular sizes in India. 
The pattern is that of English Cycles like Hercules, Raleigh and 
B.S.A. A complete cycle has 196 parts out of which Hind 
Cycles are manufacturing everything except free-wheels, chains, 
spokes, nipples and steel balls. 

Labotir: —The number of labourers employed is between 
700 and 1,000 depending upon the supply position of raw 
materials. 

Future Outlook :—The Bicycle Industry has been found 
to be well-established and the Government have accepted the 
recommendations of the Tariff Board and granted protection to 
it which will remain in force till March 1949. They have 
agreed to grant certain facilities also in the matter of imports of 
necessary machinery for the manufacturers but have at the same 
time laid stress on the need for research for which allocation of 
a certain sum by the manufacturers has been made a condition 
to the grant of protection. As there is a vast scope for the 
industry in the country, it is expected that the firm will have a 
bright future. 


Hind Machines Ltd. 

MannY^ng Director \ Mr. B. S. Gupta. Regd.^ Office & Factory : 
184, Jogendranath Mukherjee Road, Salkia, Howrah. 
Office-. 7, Clive Row, Calcutta. Telephone-. Office-. 
Calcutta 2830 (2 Lines), Works-. Howrah 1017, Telegrams-. 
Office-. HINDMASHIN—Calcutta, Works-. HIND- 

MASHIN—Howrahi 

Introduction Hind Machines Ltd. were started in 1941 
and possess one of the most modern vvorkshops ip India to 
produce modern Machine Tools and Industrial Machinery. 

The Company has an authorized, issued and subscribed 
capital of Rs. 25,00,000/<- and paid-up capital of Rs. 14,50,(K)0/-, 
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Manufacture: —The following are the main items of their 
manufacture: — 

(Ij) Machine Tools. 

(a) Universal Milling Machines. 

(jb) Radial Drilling Machines. 

(r) Pillar & Bench Drilling Machines. 

(d) Bolt Nut Plants. 

(<?) Wood Working Machines. 

(/) Hydraulic and Mechanical Presses, etc. 

All machines conform to grade I standards and are equal 
in quality, material and workmanship to any of the imported 
products. 

(2) Special Tools: 

Precision Dies, Jigs, Fixtures etc., and special tools for 
mass production works. It may seem strange but they have 
been successful in manufacturing tools to the accuracy of .0C0Q5" 

(.3) Structural Steel Works: 

Railway Wagons, Tanks, Haulage equipment. Cranes, 
Steel Work for factories, buildings, collieries, Jetties, Steel 
Doors and Windows, Carts of all sizes and descriptions, 
etc., etc. 

« 

(4) Industrial Machinery \ 

Entire plants for: 

Jute Mills 
Sugar Mills 
Cotton Mills 
Oil Mills. 

I* 

(5) Castings: ; 

i' 

Ferrous Castings upto; 15 tons individual weight. Non- 
ferrous castings upto 10 cwi. individual weight, Steel Castings 
upto 5-tons individual weight, 
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Present Position: —-The present monthly production of 
the factory is approximately 100 Nos. of average size Machine 
Tools, 500 tons of Structural Steel Work, 600 tons Iron Castings, 
50 tons Non-ferrous Castings. Steel Castings plant is expected 
to start early next year when production is expected to be about 
100 tons a month. They are capable of equipping entire Jute or 
Cotton Mill of about 5,000 Looms in a year. 

The number of workers employed is about 1,000 of which 
700 are skilled. 


The Hind Tank Mfg. Co. 

Managing Director \ Mr. K, T. Shah. OHice ^V^orks', 

6th Kumbharwada, Bombay—1, Telephone : 424!^9, 

Telegrams: INDUSPLANT. 

Introduction The Hind Tank Mfg. Co., Bombay, was 
started in 1915 by the Late Mr. Gangadas Dayabhai Shah 
and Mr. Tricumdas Kuberdas on a modest scale with a capital 
of Rs. 5,000/-. In the beginning the machinery was worked 
by hand. To-day the Company has an electric power workshop 
with a spacious yard and engages more than 100 skilled workers. 

Manufacture The Company principally manufactures 
the following: — 

(1) Water Tanks of various capacities; (2) Night-Soil 
Tanks, (Gi) Water Carts, (4) Work-shop Chimnies, 
(')) Oil Tanks etc. 

Uptil now the Company has supplied over 2,500 tanks to 
various municipal bodies and the orders are daily increasing. 
It is creditable that no complaints have ever been received 
regarding the tanks supplied by this Company. Besides 
supplying big chimnies to various mills and workshops, the 
Company has also manufactured tanks from Stainless Steel for 
storing gases and chemicals to withstand a pressure of more 
than 500 lbs. 
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Recently the Company has added an electric welding plant. 
As costly materials and the best electrodes manufactured in 
England are used for welding, the welding work done by this 
Company is found to be very satisfactory. The success is* also 
due to the fact that the welding work is done under the super¬ 
vision of a highly technical expert with a precise knowledge of 
the correct pressure of electric power to use in welding iron 
sheets of different thickness etc. 

The Company is supplying tanks etc. to such reputable 
firms as Messrs. Turner Hoare & Co., Messrs. Richardson 
Crudas etc. The Welding Department has also executed several 
orders for repairing broken parts of machinery from several mills 
in Bombay, 

As far as possible, the Company uses Indian materials. 
It imports other materials of the best quality from reputed foreign 
firms. 

Conclusion: —The Hind Tank Manufseturina Co. is one 
of the first class industrial plant and heavy machinery manu¬ 
facturing units of the country and with its vast experience and 
efficient management has an assured place in the post-war 
industrialization scheme of the country. 


Messrs. Hind Screws. 

Proprieiors: (1) Mr. Ramlal, (2) Mr. Brijlal, Office & Works: 

Birla Lines, Subzimandi, Delhi. Telephone: 8247, 

Telegrams: SCREW. 

Hind Screws is a private firm started in 1944 with a 
capital of Rs. 1,50,000 when supply of imported screws had 
been entirely stopped due to war. As foreign machinery was 
not available the promoters were obliged to fabricate machinery 
in their own workshop whfch, however, has been working satis¬ 
factorily. The quality afed workmanship of their screws^ has 
been found to compare; favourably with foreign screws. In 
addition to the screws th^ manufacture rivets also. 
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Recently they have started manufacturing Lanterns and 
Burners of tin and brass both the demand for which is so great 
that they find it difficult to meet the entire demand particularly 
due to shortage of brass and tinplates. 

They have plans to expand ^ their activities further by 
taking up the manufacture of Hurricane Lanterns of which there 
is a great demand in the country. 

More than a hundred men are employed in the factory. 


Hindustan Abrasive, 

Proprietors: Mr. D, N. Sahay, Mr. R. P. Sinha. Office: 
C/o. South Bihar Sugar Mills Ltd., Bihta (E, 1. R.). 
Telephone : Dinapur 30, Tdegrams \ CANESUGAR, 
Bihta. 

Messrs. Hiduslan Abrasive came into being in 1913. They 
are engaged in the manufacture of Sand Paper, and Sand Cloth. 


The Hindustan Bicycle Mfg. and Industrial 

Corporation Ltd. 

Managing Director : Rai Bahadur Shyam Nandan Sahay. 
Calcutta Office : 9, Clive Street, Calcutta. Works & Office \ 
Phulwari Shareef, Patna. Tdephone : Office ; Calcutta 
5977, Patna 23, Telegrams : IBAGENCIES Calcutta, 
BIKE, Phulwari Shareef, 

Introduction :—The Hindustan Bicycle Mfg. and Indus¬ 
trial Corporation Ltd, came into being in the year 1939. But 
the actual production started in the year 1940. 

Manufacture: —They manufacture complete bicycles. 

I The quality of the bicycles manufactured in this factory has been 
approved by the Government. Their productive capacity is 
about 200 cycles per day which can be increased to 280 cycks 
with further additions to machinery and equipment. The 
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Hindusthan Bicycle, beside other parts, make spokes, nipples, 
and also tubings. For sometime, they supplied spokes and 
nipples to the Hind Cycle Works of Bombay before the latter 
began their manufacture. They only import free wheels, chains, 
and steel balls. 

As regards accessories for bicycles, like bells, pumps, 
equipment tools, tool bags, oil cans, reflectors, luggage carriers 
with stand, etc. they arc all being manufactured by them and 
are approved by the Government. 


The Hindustan Construction Go., Ltd. 

Managaing Agents-. Messrs. Walchand & Co., Ltd. Head 
Office : Construction House, -Ballard Estate, Bombay. 
Telephone-. 2GtK}G, Telegrams-. HINCON. 

The Hindustan Construction Co., Ltd., is another enter¬ 
prise of the famous business house of Messrs. Walchand & Co., 
Ltd. They work as Constructional Engineers throughout the 
country. 


The Hindustan Metal Refinery & Rolling Mills. 

r 

Proprietor-. Mr. Himchand K. .Shah. Office-. 12i4, Mint Street, 
G. T. Madras. Works: Toniliarpet. Telephone-. 2530, 
Telegrams: ROLLINGMILL. 

This private concern was established only recently in 1945 
and is engaged in rolling and refining of metals of every 
description. 






“Hindustlian’* expanded steel which has 
now been released, is destined to bring a 
fresh mark of distinction to India’s Indus- 
try of expanded metalSi The most up-to- 
date plants and Improved machinery have 
been installed to attain perfection in 
tcchniq^ie and to can-y the standar^ of 
this national industry to new heights. 




Trade enquiries 
are welcome. 




i, 








fliNTilf^iTHAN WIRE & METAL PRODDCTS LD. 

IEUEPHONEi CAE.56eO(91in««l- TELEQRAM, 


A. A. 8. 




















The Hindustan Motors Liznited, 


Managing Agenls\ Messrs. Birla Brothers Ltd. Registered 

Office & Works ; Okha, Baroda State, Kathiawar. Calcutta 

Office-. 8, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta. Telephone-. 

Calcutta 562 and 567, Telegrams-. HINDMOTOR. ' 

Introduction :—The Hindustan Motors Ltd. is one of the 
two companies in India started for the manufacture of auto¬ 
mobiles. It was incorporated in 1943 with an authorised 
capital of Rs. 30,00,00,000 of which Rs. 5,00,00,000 is paid up. 

Activities :—The object of the company is to carry on the 
business of. cars, trucks, chassis, motors, cycles, also planes, 
engines, tanks, ships, boats, accessories, buses, and lorries etc. 
in India, 

Recent Development t—Recently they have concluded 
an agreement with Nuflields Organization in England. Under 
the terms of the agreement the Hindustan Motors Limited have 
now secured expert technicians from them who have already 
arrived in India, and are going ahead with the scheme. They 
have put in the market “Hindustan 10” which is their first car 
for the Indian market. 

Future Outlook:— In the post-war period with further 
industrialisation and growth of internal trade, construction of 
new roads and higher standard of living it is expected that the 
demand for cars would go on increasing and the industry which 
is just in its infancy will soon be established. 


Hindustan Wire & Metal Products Ltd. 

Managing Agents : Messrs. Associated Industrial Development 
Co., Ltd, Chairman of the Board of Directors Mr. G. K. 
Khemka.' Office-. “Stephen House,” 4, Dalhousie Square, 
East, Calcutta. Works-. Mulajore, Yia. Shamnagar, 
B. A. Rly. Telephone-. Head Office.-. Cal. 5660 (6 Lines), 
Factory-. Bhatpara S2,38,34, Telegrams-. EXPAMETAL, 

r 

Calcutta. 'j 

i 

Intooductiou: —The Hindustan Wire and Metal Products 
Ltd. was registered in 1943 and has a paid-up capital of 
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Rs. 15,00,000. This enterprise was launched by Mr. G. K. 
Khemka, a well-known industrialist with the object of manu¬ 
facturing Expanded Metal. The plant was provided by the 
Government of India which they had imported from America. 

' Mauiufacture :—The plant has the capacity to manu¬ 
facture Expanded Metal to Aitierican Specification to the 
extent of 100 tons per month by one shift working 

Future Outlook :—On account of its varied uses it is 
expected that the demand for expanded metal will increase 
considerably in the post-war period and as such the firms 
engaged in the manufacture of expanded metal have an assured 
future. 


The Howrah Trading Go., Ltd, 

Managing Agents ■. Messrs. Soorajmull Nagarmal, Calcutta. 

Head Office : 8, Dalhousie Square East, Calcutta. Factory : 

f)2/D-2, Jogendra Nath Mukherjee Road, Howrah. 

Telephone-. Office-. Cal. 2875, Factory. Howrah 45. 

Telegrams-. SOORATRADE. 

Introduction: —Howrah Trading C'o., Ltd., was started 
with two major objectives in view, (1) production of textile 
machinery in India and (2) building of boats. Much Progress 
could not be made with the manufacture of textile machinery 
and the building of the boats on account of the sudden outbreak 
of the war. 

War Time Activities :—During the war the work-shop 
was transformed into one for the manufacture of materials to 
meet the war demands. They have manufactured for the 
Supply Department to their satisfaction Jigs and Tools, Coal 
Tubs, Stirrup Pumps and Fire Extinguishers, Engine Stand, 
Picket Angles, Jim Crows, Mortar Bomb Cases, Endless M. S. 
Chains, Wheels & Axles, Brackets, Road Roller Shells, Roller 
Bearing Transposition Stalks, Spindles, Plugs, Cotters, 
Washers, Thornily Brackets, Loom Crank Shaft, Light Pile 
Driver, Chainless Cotters, Saddle Struts, Pegs Pickling, 
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Looriis, Fully Blocks, M,S. Nuts, Assembly Clips, Sliding 
Doors, Pilt Shoe, Sigging Screws, Single Posts, Sockets, preci¬ 
sion instruments and many more odd varieties as have 
emanated form time to time from the Department of Supply, 
Government of India under the war supply scheme or otherwise. 

Future plans :—Now that the war is over they arc 
looking forward to fulfil their original objectives of establishing 
plants for the manufacture of textile machinery and thereby 
making it possible for the textile industry of the country to 
get its requirements in India instead of looking beyond the 
seas for its day to day necessaries. 

In the matter of boat building India still lags behind not 
only the maritime nations like England, Norway, U. S. A., 
but also other countries which have found out that the prosperity 
C)f a country depends very largely upon in-land, coastal and high 
sea shipping. Therefore for this purpose they want immediately 
to start building of boats and with that end in view large tracts 
of land have been acquired by them on the Hooghly to set up 
plants. Their workshop is very efficiently and sufficiently 
equipped to take up the manufacture of the machinery side of 
the boats. Now that the war is over, they are contemplating to 
proceed with their scheme without further delay. 


The Hyderabad Brass Products Ltd. 

* 

Managing Agents-. Messrs. Munshi Ram Dusaj & Co. 
Office-. 15, Jerra, Secundrabad, Deccan. Works-. 21/2, 
Industrial Area, Azamabad, Hyderabad, (Deccan). 
Telegrams-. EXCELLED, Hyderabad, (Deccan). 

Manufactures :—They manufacture brass sheets, cycle 
parts, rods, pipes, utensils and other non-ferrous metal products 
such as brass cock, wheel, aluminium and copper utensils, etc. 




Ind a E;ec*ric V'.'o'ks 
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The India Cycle Mfg. Co., Ltd. 

Direclor-in-Charge-. Mr. I. C. Gupta, M.Sc., F.i.c. Office: 

4, Clive Ghat Street, ('alcutta. \VoTks\ 0, Tiljala Road, 
'> Calcutta, Jelephonc: Office: Cal. 0955 and 0050, : 

PK. m5, Telegrams: INDCYCLE. 

Introduction The India Cycle Mfg. Co., Ltd., was 

registered as a Private Limited 
Company in March, 1908. In 
October of the same year it was 
converted into a Public Limited 
Company with an authorised 
capital of Rs. 10,00,000. 

Manufactures The Indian 
Cycle Mfg. Co., Ltd., manu¬ 
facture Cycle Components 
and Accessories such as 
“INDIA” brand Bell, Lamp, 
Pump, Carrier, Forks well 
known all over India. During 
the war, the factory was engaged 
in the production of Munitions 
Stores and Scientific Instru¬ 
ments components. 

The Factory is well equipped 
for production of accurate Die 
and Sheet Metal work. 

Future outlook :—The India 
Cycle Mfg. Co., Ltd. is one of 
the three cycle manufacturing 
Compaies in the country and 
has so lar been engaged in the 
production of Components an^ 

assembling Cycles with these components. 
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The India Electric Works Ltd. 

Managing Director \ Mr. B. K. Rohatgi. Head Office: 

Diamond Harbour Road, Behala, 2i Parganas. Factory: 

(1) 25, South Road, Entally, ('alcutta, (2) (j, Diamond 

Harbour Road, Behala, 24 Parganas. Telephone: 

(/) PK'. 4(), (;/') South 262*0 (4 lines), Telegrams: 

MANUFACTER. 

Introduction :—The firm was first started under the name 
and style of Scientific and Electrical Instruments Mfg. Co. in 
1921. Later on when in 192-t they took up the manufacture of 
electric fans its name was changed to the Pmlia Electric Works. 
They are the pioneers in the field of fan industry and had to 
encounter all the difficulties of a new enterprise. 

Manufacture :—All the parts right from the tiniest nut to 
tlie es-pecially curved aluminium blades are manufactured by the 
factory itself. In 1930 the company was changed into a limited 
concern, capital investment was increased and the manufacture 
of all sizes of A. C. and D. C. ceiling as well as tabic and 
pedestal fans was taken up. They erected another factory at 
Behala in 1939. Their output has increased from 10 fans per 
day in 19*30 to f300 fans now which are selling under a numbiT 
of brands in the market of which Tndia' 'R()htas\ ^Bharai\ 
'KanjiP and 'Tara* are most notable. Their old factory at 
Entally is now engaged in the manufacture of telephone and 
telegraph instruments, railway signalling, interlocking appara¬ 
tus, pole fitting apparatus, electric kettle, electric irons, bakclitc 
electrical fittings and fine and delicate measuring and other 
types of scientific instruments whereas that at Behala is manu¬ 
facturing fans only. 

Labour: —There are about 2,000 workers in both their 
factories. 

Research Department :—The Company maintains a 
Research Department where experiments by qualified technical 
people are always being carried on. During the war time in its 
Chemical Laboratory the Company experimented on the manu¬ 
facture of Carbon Brush, Synthetic Paint and its recovery, 
Leatheroid, Empire Cloth and other insulating materials and 




Outside view of the Canteen 
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successfully made some of them. They were successful in 
making and developing a very good pilot plant of modern type 
for Empire Cloth from which a very large quantity of this 
material was made for use in the manufacture of fans. 

Experiments on the design of Switch gear and Starters were 
also made very successfully in the factory Laboratory. Other 
experiments are also being carried on to keep the products of 
the Company up-to-date. 

Post-War Schemes :—The Company has decided to take 
up the manufacture of all sizes of Electric Motors and 
Dynamos, Starters, and Switch Gears, Refrigerators, Air- 
conditioners and Transformers. The Company has already 
completed the designing of some of the sizes of motors and 
starters. Their tools are ready and these products will soon be 
in the market. 


India Engineering Works Ltd. 

Managing Agents-. Messrs. Mohatta & Agarwal. Office-. 
Chandni Chowk, K'atra Asharfi, Delhi. Works-. Roshanara 
Road, Delhi, Telephone-. 0376 Telegrams-. 

KAPDEWALA. 

Introduction The India Engineering Works Limited 
were established four years ago as a limited company with a 
paid-up capital of Rs. 1,50,000. 

Their factory, besides a well equipped workshop, has 
8 power presses, 1 power hammer and 7 hand presses with 

capacity from 3 to 30 tons. 

Manufactures Their manufactures are the following : — 

(1) Tower bolts from 3^' to 12". 

(2) Hasps Padlock of various sizes (German Pattern,. 

(3) Spring type steel locks. 

(4) Chest and door handles. 

(5) Steel belt fasteners. 

(6) Steel Optical cases. 

(7) Steel Hinges from 2" to 16". 

They employ about 100 workers on an average. 


E—52 
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The India Machinery Go., Ltd. 

Managing Agents'. Messrs. Dass Brothers. Office-. 29, Strand 

Road, Calcutta. Works-. Dassnagar, Howrah, Telephone-. 

Office-. Cal. 3'385, Works-. Howrah 532, 565 Howrah; 

Telegrams-. MARVELLOUS, Calcutta, ATLAWBRIZ, 

Howrah. 

Introduction ;—The Company was formed generally for 
the purpose set ouit in the Memorandum of Association of the 
Company, and particularly with the object of acquiring and 
carrying on the business hitherto carried on by Messrs. Atlas 
Weighbridge & Engineering Co., and Messrs. Pal’s Engineer¬ 
ing Works Ltd. 

The Company was registered in August 1937 and since 
then has been engaged in manufacturing the following items, 
vis., Machine Tools e.g. Slotting Machine, Screw cutting 
Lathes, Plaining, Drilling, and Shaping machines; Railway, 
Lorry Cart, Weighbridges and Platform and other Weighing 
Machines, Weighers; Cotton Mill Looms and Jute Mill 
Machinery. The Company has an up-to-date Machine shop 
and a big Foundry. 

The subscribed capital of the Company is at present 
Rs. 17,50,fK)0/- and engages besides an efficient staff, workers 
numbering 800 on an average daily. 

Present position :—The Company is the only^ manu¬ 
facturer in India of Grade I Slotting Machines and other 
Machine Tools and has been suplying to its utmost capacity 
to the Government and Industrial concerns spread all over 
India. 

Management :—The Board of Directors consists of 
efficient persons well known in the country. They expect to 
manufacture items which were so long being imported from 
abroad. 





Mr. Sunderdas, the Mg. Director of the Indian Clock Mfg. Co., Ltd., is 
seen reviewing the progress of the Company while Welcoming Deshratan 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad on the occasion of his visit to Sundernagar on 28th 

October, 1945. 



Dr. Rajendra Prasad is seen addressing a distinguished gathering 

at Sundernagar. 
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The Indian Clock Mfg. Co., Ltd. 

Managing Agents \ Messrs. Sundcrdas & Sons Ltd. Office & 

Works : Sundernagar, Jamshedpur. Telephone : 86A 

Telegrams: SUNDERDASCO. 

Introduction: —The firm was started in 1941 with the 
object of manufacturing clocks. The industry being new to 
the country requiring considerable technical skill to handle 
precision mechanism, the company had to take special 
pains to give training to the workers and make them skilled. 
The workshop was originally located in a rented building at 
Jamshedpur. With' the gradual expansion of their works and 
activities they acquired 500 Bighas of land from the Dalbhum 
Raj Estate and erected their new factory at Sundernagar which 
they have schemes to convert soon into a modern, clean, and 
healthy industrial centre. The foundation stone of the Guest 
House was laid by no less a distinguished person than 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad after whom it has been named as 
Rajcndra Bhawan. 

Upto this time they have been working with automatic 
machines manufactured in their own factory but they are going 
to be replaced soon by new and up-to-date machinery imported 
from the U. S. A. and Switzerland. 

Manufacture -With their new equipment they will soon 
be manufacturing time pieces and watches in addition to the 
clocks. They have also taken up the manufacture of gramo¬ 
phone ijeedles of various types and paper clips etc. 

They also contemplate to take the manufacture of springs of 
various kinds besides those which would be required for the 
watches and clocks etc. 

At present about 600 workmen are working in the factory. 





COMFORT 


Kassels fans axe uptodate 
models embodying all 
modern developments in fan 
manufacture. They are fitted 
with ball bearings at both 
ends ensuring noiseless 

KAtSSlS RANCE OF MODELS • 

KASSELS AC. 220/30 Vofti SO cychi 
<i/) 0 f« phoit. Copocffofor 

AZAD DC. 220/30 Volh 

LUCKY AC, 220/30 Vofti SO cycfM 

GUAMHTEED Two Tears Trouble 
ftoe Periormance 


trouble - free performance. 
Made to British standard spe¬ 
cifications, they are on the 
approved contract list of the 
Department of Industries 
and Supplies, New Delhi. 

KASSELS LTD 

SABZIMANDl DELHI 

Phone: Delhi 6472 
Grams : 'KASSELS' 
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Indian Enanoel Works Ltd,, Bombay. 

Managing Agents ; Messrs. Amritlal & Sons Ltd. Head Office : 
Great Social Building, Sir Pherozshah Mehta Road, Fort, 
Bombay. .Faf/ory: Kasturchand Mills Compound, Dadar, 
(B. B. C. L). Telephone O.ffice-. Works-. 

60637, Telegrams-. OJAS, Botribay. 

Manufactures The Indian Enamel Works Ltd., are 

manufacturers of high grade Enamel Iron Signs and Hollow 
Wares. 


Indian Engineers’ Corporation Ltd. 

Managing Director-. Mr. P. S. Kalscy (A. M. 1. B. E.) 

(London). Secretary-. Mr. Wassan Singh, Nijjer. Office & 

Works-. Outside Chatiwind Gate, Canal Bridge, Amritsar, 

P, O. Box No. 8. Telegram-. INDENGICO, Trade 

Marks: Pinion & I. E. C. 

t 

Introduction :—Messrs. Indian Engineers’ Corporation 
came to be established in 1943 for the manufacture of wood 
screws. Machinery from abroad being impossible due to war, 
they fabricated their own machinery for the manufacture of wood 
screws, nails and cotton pickcring machines. 

When the erection of the plant was completed in 1944, the 
works were divided into three departments which work under 
three'different names. 

1. Indian Defence Workshop: for producing special 
machine tools, such as wood screw making plants, rivet 
making machine, machine-screw making plants, panel pin¬ 
making machine and wire-nail making machines. 

2. Sweden Screw Factory-, to manufacture wood and 
machine screws, panel pins and rivets of all types. 

3. Cotton wadding and Surgical Factory -. for making 
cotton pickering maclfines only. The firm has recently been 
converted into a limited liability Co., with a capital of 5 lacs 
which they soon hope to raise to 25 lacs. 
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Present CJondition At present they have got two 
efficient plants for producing wood screws at least 600 grosses 
daily and 4 cwt. rivets and a dozen panel-pin making machines, 
to produce 1,350 lbs. of Panel pins daily. They have been 
able to manufacture some of the latest, highly-developed, 
machines which could not be imported during the war. Their 
machine tools are of high efficiency. After an inspection by the 
Machine Tool Controller, the firm has been placed as licensed 
machine tool manufacturer for the various machine tools which 
were never manufactured in India before the war. 

Their quality products under “Pinion & lEC” brand have 
been used all over India and have a ready market so that they 
do not get a chance to store their finished products and 
machines. 

Besides this the firm manufactures commutators, rotors, 
stators for table and ceiling fans. 

The total strength of the labourers employed by the 
Corporation is between T5 and 100, half of whom are skilled. 

Dearth of skilled labour and paucity of steel wire, parti¬ 
cularly of good quality has greatly hampered their progress so 
much so that for some time the main portion of the plant stood 
idle. 


Future Plans :—The management have plans to increase 
the production as far as possible with a view to decreasing the 
cost. They have arranged to install a complete plant for wire 
drawing at their works. Equipment for producing such hard¬ 
ware accessories as screw hooks, coach screws, hasps, hinges, 
etc., is also under consideration. 

Apart from it new machine tools shall be added to their 
workshop so that efficient machinery may be fabricated in lindia 
such as:— 

Cold Heading machines for big size Engineering Rivets 
of all size. 

Non-ferrous metal-wire drawing machines, 

Jewellers Rolling Milk. 



( 



Mr. W. S. Nijjer 

Szvreiarxi 

Indian Engineers Corporation I 
Amritsar 
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Multiple die machine for drawing thinner size wire for 
electrical wiring. 

Wire-nail making machines of all sizes. 

Bolt nut making plants. 

Other such precision type of. machines. 


Indian Expanded Metals Limited. 

Managing Director-. Mr. N. B. Bhagat. Oifice-. 2nd floor, 
Prospect Chambers, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. Works : 
Sewri Fort Road, Bombay 15. Telephone-. 60445, 
Telegrams-. EXPEEYAM. 

The company was incorporated in January 1941 and the 
whole output was taken up by the Government during the 
period of war. 

The Company is now in a position to cater to the civil 
demands of the country. They are manufacturing Expanded 
metal of Mild Steel, Brass, Copper and Aluminium in various 
meshes to B. S. specification. 


Indian Hume Pipe Go., Ltd. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Walchand & Co., Ltd. Head 

Oifice: Construction House, Ballard Estate, Fort, Bombay. 

Factories: All over India, Rangoon and Colombo. 

Telephone: 32894, Telegrams: HUMEPIPE, Bombay. 

Introduction: —The Indian Hume Pipe Co., Ltd., were 
started in 1926 and are the chief, and till recently were the only 
company engaged in the production of Hume Pipes. By 1941 
they came to own 35 factories in India, Rangoon and Colombo. 
The Company have put up an electric steel furnace and a rolling 
mill to produce their own wires and rods. They have also 
a well equipped workshop at Bombay and Jamshedpur for the 
manufacture of machinery. Their plan is to set up a Hume 
Pipe Factory in every province of India except N. W. F. & 
Assam. This is expected to mitigate the difficulties of trans¬ 
port and labour and may ultimately be of great benefit to the 
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consumer. Their engineers are frequently sent to foreign coun¬ 
tries to study the latest improvements to be embodied in their 
manufacture. 

Hume Steel Pipes Hume Steel Pipe is a pipe built of 
M. S. Sheets of required thickness the joints (both longitudinal 
and circumferential) of which are welded up by metallic arc 
process. Steel Shells so built up are then internally lined with 
spun concrete and protected on the outside with either Hessian 
bitumen, or vibrated re-inforced cement concrete, thus protecting 
the steel completely from corrosion. The pipes can be manu¬ 
factured with spigot and socket ends as required, and in length 
upto 30' according to the size of the steel plates. 

Hume Steel Specials :—In addition to the plain pipes, 
various types of specials such as flanged pipes. Bends, T’s, 
Scour tees. Elbows, flanged or socketed branches, flanged tail 
pieces for valves, tapers, fire plug branches etc., can also be 
supplied. 

All flanges arc forged and machined to the correct size and 
drilled as per B. S. S. for pipe flanges. 

Old C. I. and Steel mains which have been in use and are 
corroded, can be re-conditioned and made as good as new by 
Hume process. 

Conclusion :—Hume pipes combine in themselves the 
strength of the steel pipes and long life of the concrete pipe and 
therefore have been found to be very suitable for water supply 
and drainage projects. 


Messrs. Indian Malleable Castings Ltd. 

Managing Agents ; Messrs. Ramdutt Ramkissendass. Ofice : 
4, Clive Ghat Street, Calcutta. Works-. 44, Mohesh 
Mukherjee Road, Belghoriah, 24 Parganas. Telephone 
Oifice-. Calcutta—3584, Works-. B.B.—5322', Telegrams-. 
INMALCA. 

Introduction :—This premier concern of manufacturers of 
mallfeable castings was incorporated in the year 1937. The 
production was started in the year 1938. It was at once 
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realised that raw materials and working conditions in India 
were entirely different to those in England or America, and 
that Indian Pig Iron particularly was not suitable for the manu¬ 
facture of malleable castings by the process in vogue in Europe 
and America, Nevertheless, through the assiduity and 
undaunted efforts of the management and chiefly as a result of 
intensive research work conducted and carried out at the com¬ 
pany’s laboratory, it was possible to manufacture, for the first 
time in India, from indigenous raw materials, high grade malle¬ 
able casting according to British Standard Specification. On 
the outbreak of war, the company’s productive capacity, w’hich 
had hitherto been almost entirely confined to Railway demands, 
was mobilized to the maximum degree to meet the requirements 
of the armed forces. Additional plants were installed and pro¬ 
duction was raised to the highest limit. Enormous quantities 
of war materials including parts for Rifles, Machine guns. 
Tanks, Aircrafts, Vehicles, Bridges etc. as also materials for 
the Red Cross, the Army Out-fit etc. were manufactured for the 
different theatres of war. 

After the termination of the war the management was 
transferred to Messrs. Ramdutt Ramkissendass with Mr. K. P. 
Goenka as the Chairman of the Board of Directors. 

The products manufactured by the company are of a 
varied nature and cover the requirements of a wide range of 
customers, including Railways, Mechanical, Civil and Electrical 
Engineers, Jute and Cotton Mills, Pipe merchants, Cement 
factories, Potteries, Sfugar mills and other major industries. A 
few of the important products manufactured on a large scale by 
the company are given in the following list. 

1, Railway Materials. 

Universal Coupling, Dummy Coupling, Ball Coupling, 
Release Valve Body and Cover, Release Valve 
Spindle and other Vacuum Brake fittings, Buffer 
Washer, Spring and Dividing Plates, Top and 
Bottom Seats, Horncheck. Escapement Crank, 
Driving Bar Lug, Swan Neck, Bearing Plate, Oil 
Box, Signal Lever, Eccentric Strap and a wide 
variety of fittings for Loco, Carriage, Wagon and 
Signalling, 
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2, Mechanical Engineering Goods, 

Gear and Pinion, Lever, Chain Link, Elevator Bucket, 

Bridgepiece, Washer, Crank, Pulley, Wheel, Bracket, 

Clamp, Pawl, Hinge, Vice, Lathe-parts and a wide 

« 

variety of other machine parts, 

t3. Electrical Engineering Goods. 

Fan hanger, Terminal Socket, Fan Shank, and other 
Fan parts, Shackle, Cap, Clevis and other insulator 
parts, Bracket, Back, Boss for Turbine and Fan 
Rotor, Wire Trainer etc., etc, 

4 

4. Jute and Cotton mill parts, 

Loomsword, Beam Flange, Roving Steadier, Box Front, 
Dog Casting, Thread Guide, Shuttle Tip, Pressure 
Bar, Bobbin Lifter, Dobby parts, Hitter, Picker, 
Picking Shaft, Duck Bill etc., etc. 

0. Tipe Fittings, 

c 

Socket, Tee, Union, Bend, Elbow, Lock Nut etc. of all 
sizes and types. 

6. Miscellaneous Industries Goods. 

Chilled Roll, Guide, Balls etc. Quoill for Printing 
machine. Mould for Rubber Works and Glass 
factories etc.. Cycle parts. Gas Cylinder Cap, 
Filbow, Kjiob casting. Protecting Dome, Shoe 
machinery parts. Step Iron for P. W. D. Hook 
Cleat, Earth Auger, Eye Bracket, Gun parts etc. 

Future Outlook :—Due to the war the company did not 
have a chance of importing suitable machinery from abroad to 
augment proportionately its growing activities. Plence it has 
not been able to pat up a machine shop and to undertake the 
manufacture of finished jobs up to the present time. The bulk 
d its products is supplied un-machined. The company is 
arranging to erect a fullj? equipped machine shop with machinery 
imported from the U. , K. When these are obtained and 
installed, the company! will be in a position to undertake the 
manufacture of finished articles for Textile and other indus¬ 
tries, as also complete assembly of Railway fittings. 
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The company is negotiating with Foundry Mechanizing 
Experts for installation of an up-to-date Sand reconditioning 
and handling, moulding, corcblowing, fitting and surface 
treatment plants on mass production basis. 


Indian Mica Supply Go., Ltd. 

Managing Director-. Seth Chandraal Rajgharia. Head Office-. 
98, Lower Chitpore Road, Calcutta. Works-, Giridili 
(E. I. R-), Telephone-. Head Office-. B.B. 992, Telegrams-. 
INSUP. 

Activities; —The Indian Mica Supply Co., Ltd., carry 
on their activities as mica miners. In addition they have an 
engineering worksliop where they manufacture their own special 
machines and tools tor certain processes of mica manufacture. 


Success of National Enterprize 
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People’s opinion has changed 
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mechanism. 

"METRO FOUNTAIN FEN" is completely an Indian make, but its high 
durability and best mechanism have convinced people who were since 
late of opinion to buy foreign pens. 
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The Indian Smelting & Refining Co., Ltd. 

Managing Director : Mr. Francis Klein. Office ; Shale Building, 

Bank Street, Bombay. Works-. 101, Sion Road, Sion, 

Bombay. Telephone-. 02831, Telegrams-. ISRAC. 

Introduction: —The Indian Smelting & Refining Co., 
Ltd., was started in the year 1930 with six furnaces r.nd an 
up-to-date metallurgical laboratory under the supervision of 
a European expert metallurgist. It was floated as a private 
limited company and has since then grown satisfactorily. 

Manufactures: —The Indian Smelting & Refining Co., 
Ltd., are producing metals and metal alloys of non-ferrous 
nature. They have introduced rejuvenating and reconditioning 
of non-ferrous metals in Indian State Railways and Private Rail¬ 
ways. In this respect they have been the pioneers. Before the 
inception of their works the Rejuvenating and Reconditioning 
of non-ferrous metals and metal alloys was quite unknown in 
the Indian State Railways and Private Railways. Now after 
about 10 years reconditioning of metals has become a daily 
routine and is executed by many works which appeared later 
on the scene. Their lines of manufacture include the 
following; — 

Gun Metal, Bronze Phosphor Bronze, Sculptors Bronze, 
Bell Metal, Yellow Metal (Brass), White Metal 
(Antifriction), Die Casting Alloys, Type Metal, 
Mono Type Metal, Lino Type Metal, Stereo Type 
Metal, Solder of any specification. Metal alloys ot 
any specification. Copper, Lead, Antimony, Tin, 
Nickel, Aluminium, etc. 

Present Position :—Their capacity of production at 
present is about 4000 tons per year of metal alloys. The 
number of labourers is lOO. The Works have been shifted 
in 1937 to Sion, a suburb of Bombay where a factory on most 
modern lines has been erected. In the field of metallurgical 
engineering smelting and refining, the factory is one of the 
biggest of its kind in the country. 
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The Indian Standard Metal Ck>., Ltd. 

Secretaries &■ Treasurers-. The Investment Corporation of India 

Ltd., Ewart House, Bruce St., Fort, Bombay. Office St 

Works : Chinchpokli, Cross Lane, Bombay 27-. Telefhone : 

43014, Telegrams \ “ISMETCO”, Bombay. 

Introduction :—The Company wa.s founded in 1936 by 
Mr. Anton Schwarz, M.i.M. (London) as a private partnership 
firm and was converted into a private limited company in 1930 
with an authorized capital of five lacs of rupees. At the 
beginning of the War the Company, who had their Works at 
Mazgaon, acquired new premises in the Mill Area at Chinchpokli 
Cross Lane, Byculla. The new Works cover an area of 38,(K)0 
sq. ft. In 1943 Messrs. Tata Sons Ltd. acquired through The 
Investment Corporation of India Ltd. a controlling interest in 
the firm. The authorized capital was raised to fifty lacs of 
rupees of which ten lacs are paid up at present. 

Mr. A. Schwarz, the pioneer of the non-ferrous smelting and 
refining industry in India, who likewise was responsible for 
starting other similar enterprises in this country, is still the 
Technical Director of the Company as a member of the Board 
of Directors. 

During the last War the Company executed large Govern¬ 
ment orders for manufacturing munition components. The 
I. S. M. Works were declared a Government Notified Factory. 
Till the end of 1945 they employed 900 workers. This num¬ 
ber has, however, been reduced to 550 in 1946. 

Lines of Manufacture :—The Company has up-to-date 
Smelting and Refining Works, with a smelting capacity of 
14,000 tons per annum, ciigaged in the manufacture of Copper, 
Gun Metal, Phosphor Bronze, Brass, Aluminium, White Metal, 
Solders, Type Metal, Monel Metal, Acid and Alkali Resisting 
'"Alloys, Fusible Alloys and other Non-ferrous Alloys. They are 
also producing Zinc Oxidfc used for various purposes including 
manufacture of anti-corrosive paints. Apart from this, the firm 
operates the largest Non-ferrous Foundry in India, manu¬ 
facturing rough and read;^-machined sand, centrifugal, chill and 
die-castings. An up-to-djate Machine Shop, equipped with the 
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latest type of machine-tools, is attached to the Foundry. The 
Company manufaetbres and has marketed with outstanding 
success for the last ten years a high tin-base Bearing Metal, 
branded as “AD” Bearing Metal (Registered Trade Mark), 
which to-day is one of the standard requirements of Engineering 
India. Many letters of appreciation on the outstanding 
qualities of their “AD” Bearing Metal have been obtained and 
clients have pointed out in several instances that “AD” Bearing 
Metal has been proved superior to imported bearing Metal. 

The Laboratory and Testing Department of the Company 
have undertaken material testing and analysing on runnning 
contracts for Government Departments and are at present 
engaged in important metallurgical research on behalf of 
Qpvernment. The Company's management, anxious to main¬ 
tain the firm’s reputation as the leading manufacturers in India, 
has an ambitious postwar expansion scheme including the exten¬ 
sion of the present refining and smelting capacity to 20,000 tons 
per annum. The future manufacturing programme will also 
include electrolytic copper, capper and brass sheets and 
ext rtided sections. 


The Indian Steel & Wire Products Ltd. 

Managing Agents \ Messrs. Indra Singh & Sons, Ltd. Office dr 

Sales Office: Wellesly House, 7, Wcllesly Place, Calcutta. 

Head Office & Works: Tatanagar, (B. N. R.) Telephone: 

Cal- — Office: Calcutta 4'517, Head Office & Works: 

Jamshedpur 18, Telegrams: WIREFORMS. 

« 

Introduction.' —The Indian Steel and Wire Products Ltd. 
came into being just after the world War I but it did not thrive 
and came under liquidation when it was purchased by Sardar 
Indra Singh (now Sardar Bahadur Sir) in 192C. 

Development :—The total capacity of the mills at the time 
of purchase was less than 1,500 tons* of wire and wire products 
annually. Additional equipment increased the capacity to 
3,000 tons per year. In the mean time protection was 
also granted by the Government in 1931 which was 
extended for seven years in 1934. Durin|f this period Sardar 
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Bahadur Sardar Indra Singh erected his own Rod Mill for 
making wire rods which were till then imported from abroad. 
The capacity of the plant was raised to 45,000 tons of rods per 
year which resulted in increased output of other subsidiary pro¬ 
ducts of wire and wire nails also. •» 

In 1935 the concern was converted into a Limited Liability 
Company. 

Pre-war Position :—Till the outbreak of the war the 
Company was engaged in manufacturing the following items : — 

Rods below diameter, Hard Bright Wire, Annealed 
Wire, Galvanised Wire, Wire Nails, Barbed Wire, 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets. 

War-time Development During the war they success¬ 
fully started the manufacture of Telegraph wires and Barbed 
wires which were considered to be beyond the scope of Indian 
Factories. For this purpose they had to extend their plant by 
twenty four additional machines. 

Manufactures :—At present the items of their manufacture 
include: 

Rods and Squares. 

Wires—Hard bright and annealed wire. Galvanised Wire, 
Telegraph Wire, Barbed Wire, Spring Steel Wire, 
Metal Spraying Wire, Signal Wire, Electrode Wire, 
Standard Wire, Stitching Wire, Needles and Pin 
Wire, Tyre Wire. 

Hinge Pins, Staples, Wire Nails, Panel pins. Bolts and 
Nuts, Rods. 

Conclusion In the matter of quality, the products of 
the Indian Steel & Wire Products Ltd., claim parity with the 
imported materials. Npw that the war is over the Company is 
in a position to cater fctf the civil demands of the country. 
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The Indian Tool Manufacturers Ltd. 

t 

Mattaging Director : Mr. S. G. Nevatia. Office ; 250, Worli, 

Bombay 18. 'Works-. 101, Sion Road, Sion, Bombay. 

• Telefhojte-. 42091, Telegrams-. ITOOLS. 

% 

Introduction: —The Indian Tool Manufacturers Ltd. 
were started in 1937 by Mr. G. I. Bondy, in co-operation with 
Messrs. Francis Klein & Co. Mr. Bondy had brought with him 
from Europe all the machinery for the manufacture of small tools 
such as twist drills, reamers, and cutters, etc. The factory was 
put up in July, 193G, and has been running under his own 
supervision. 

In June, 1943, all the shares of the Company were purchased 
by the present management with Mr. S. G. Nevatia, as 
Managing Director. Important additions and alterations were 
then carried out to increase production. 

Manulacttu^S :—This is one of the few factories in India 
specialising in the manufacture of small tools. Best quality 
steel, most suitable for manufacturing tools of different kinds is 
used. 

Present Position: —^At present the factory is capable of 
producing about 70,000 tools per month. By adding some more 
machines for which arrangements have already been made, this 
will reach about one lakh of tools per month. 

Future Outlook :—During the war the factory was under 
control and worked only for the Government. Now that the 
control has been lifted the factory is working for all customers. 
Their manufactures at present include the following: — 

Drills in fractional and decimal inch sizes and in 
millimetre sizes. 

' Straight and Morse Taper Shank Drills ranging from 
3/64" to 3" dia., in standard and special lengths. 

Square Taper Shank Drills ranging from 1/4" to 2" dia. 

Three and Four Groove Drills, 


E-M 
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Parallel Shank Drills with 1/2" and 3/8" Shank ranging 
from 1/8" to 1-/2" dia. 

Combination Centre Drills. 

Special Drills according to requirements. 

Reamers 

Hand and Machine Reamers with straight or spiral flute 
ranging from 1/8" to 2" dia. 

Bridge Reamers. 

Taper Pin Reamers. 

Chucking Reamers. 

Reamers for Morse Taper Holes. 

Taper Reamers for Locomotive Work. 

Special Reamers according to requirements. 

Milling Cutters upto 5" Dia. 

Slotting Cutters. 

Plain Milling Cutters. 

Side and Face Cutters. 

Single, Double and Equal Angle Cutters. 

Relief Cutters, as for grooving taps, for fluting reamers, 
etc. 

End Mills. 

T Slot Cutters. 

Woodruff Cutters. 

Shell End Mills. 

Special Cutters according to requirements. 

Taps 

Special Taps for various purposes. 
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The Investa Machine Tools & Ekigineering 

Go., Ltd. * 

Managing Agents : Messrs. Investa Industrial Corporation Ltd. 
. O^ce-, Ewart House, Bruce Street, Fort, Bombay. Works 
, & General Oifice\ Clerk Road, Pais Street, Bombay 11. 

Telephones-. 42004, 42005,’ Telegrams-. VESTATOOLS. 

Introduction ;—The Company was incorporated in the 
year 1942 and was formed with the primary object of manu¬ 
facturing first-class machine tools of various types. Due to the 
difficulty of securing machine tools, the old established firm of 
Messrs. Vithaldas Purshottam & Sons was purchased en block 
and further a number of machines were purchased elsewhere and 
installed in the factory. The premises were enlarged and altered 
and the factory now comprises a compact, well equipped, 
workshop with foundry, drawing office etc. Their work is 
entirely self-contained and the machine tools manufactured in 
the factory are designed and produced from beginning to end 
under one roof. 

Items of Manufactures Their items of manufacture 
include machine tools such as Shearing and Punching Machines, 
Guillotine and Shearing Machines, Mortar Mills and Lathes. 
The production of Investa Lathe which the Government of India 
have classed as the first grade is steadily progressing. In addi¬ 
tion to*these, small machines such as Polishing Machines, Rotary 
Core Making Machines, Brick Making Machines are also 
manufactured. 

The company employs about -300 workers, skilled and 
semi-skilled and is a first-class machine tool manufacturer in the 
country. Under the management of Tatas, the Company is 
expected to make further progress in the manufacture of machine 
tools in the country in the very near future. Although started 
recently, the Company has already produced a number of 
machine tools of the first grade quality and has made a good 
contribution to the war effort. 
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At our works in Tatanagar, HERO 
brand galvanized stranded wires 
are manufactured in sizes ranging 
in diameter from 3/8* to 3/16', 
7 ply and supplied in battened 
wooden spools of 10 cwts. each, 
4000 to ISOOOft, in continuous 
lengths according to size. 
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sile strengths of 40 to 90 tons per 
square inch and to different 
specifications. 

Write to us describing your 
requirements and correct advice 
will be given free of obligation. 
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•Hie Jaipur Metal Industries Ltd. 

Head Office-. Kamani Chambers, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, 

Bombay. Works-. Jaipur (Rajputana). Tele-phone-. 172 

, and 201, Telegrams -. METALS. 

• 

Introduction :—This is one of the most important Units 
in the Kamani Group of Industries for the manufacture of Non- 
ferrous Metals and Alloys. It is the biggest industrial Unit in 
Jaipur State and the largest of its kind in the country. 
Originally established as a private concern in 1942, it was 
converted into a public limited company with an authorised 
capital of Rs. 50,00,000 and issued and paid up capital of 
Rs. 20,00,000 in 1940. 

Plant & Equipment: —The works comprise a Refinery, 
a Rolling Mill and Wire Drawing Plant. 

Activities :—To the Refinery arc also attached the Mould¬ 
ing and Finishing Departments. In this section the work of 
refining, reconditioning, alloying and chill-casting of practically 
all non-ferrous metals is undertaken. 

In the Rolling Mill Department, rolling of rounds, squares 
and hexagons from to If" and drawing of all the sections 
upto 13" are undertaken. These sections are supplied in soft, 
semi-hard, hard and bright polished conditions. 

The Wire Drawing Plant draws all kinds of wires of non- 
ferrous metals and alloys upto 40 gauge. They have also 
arrangements for insulating Copper wires either with cotton 
(D. C. C.) or silk (D. S. C.) 

Specialities: —The manufacture of arsenical copper and 
their rods from ordinary copper for use in Boilers of Railway 
locomotives and to the required specification is one of the out¬ 
standing speciality of the factory. They are manufacturing all 
non-ferrous alloys to various specifications such as B. S. S., 
I. R. S., I. M. S., etc. They have successfully done some of the 
most difficult castings in gun-metal and phosphor bronze, both 
solid and cored. Similarly, they have succeeded in rolling 
manganese bronze, phosphor bronze, etc. requiring a very high 
degree of tensile strength. All these products satisfy chemical 
tests as well as all the physical tests such as tensile strength, 



elongation and yield point tests as laid down in the various 
standard specifications. They have also succeeded in making 
master alloys for making phosphor copper, arsenical copper, 
silicon brass, etc. and all kinds of bearing metals required by 
the Railways. Their materials have been tested in different 
Government Laboratories and found fully satisfactory, both in 
tests and in actual service. 

Laboratory :—The Unit also maintains a good Chemical 
Laboratory with facilities for routine analysis and research 
work for the improvement of manufacturing technique and the 
development of new processes. A universal testing machine and 
a metal microscope are to be set up shortly. 


J. K. Iron & Steel Go., Ltd. 

Managing Agents-. Messrs. J. K. Ltd. Office-. Kamla Tower, 
Cawnpore. Works -. Kalpi Road, Cawnpore. Telephone : 
Head Office-. ;J4 and ^IG, Works-. 2887, Telegrams-, 
STEEL, Cawnpore. 

Introduction :—This company was established in the year 
1985. The plant which was ordered from abroad and came in 
1988-39 consists of: 

(1) Electric Steel Furnace, (2) Rolling Mills especially 
adapted for making hoops and strips of small sizes. 
All sections from 1" down to 3/lG" of rounds, 
squares, flats, angles, etc. can be manufactured in 
this mill. 

Manufactures :—The Company has specialised in 
manufacturing hoops only for cotton and jute baling purposes 

for which they were till recently the only concern in the country. 

% 

Their present output of hoop is estimated at 700 tons per 
year with capacity for 17,000 tons. 

The Company employs about 3,000 labourers on an average 
and has introduced vaiious welfare measures for their benefit. 

Their sales have been canalised through Messrs. Mac. 
Gfegor Balfour Ltd., Calcutta. 
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Jagjit Engineering Works. 

Proprietor-. Mr. K). L. Sakhuja. Oiftce & Works-. Kapurlhala. 
Telephone-. 2'3, Telegrams-. JAG WORKS. 

This private firm was established in 1944 with a capital 

» 

of Rs. 1,30,000. It is engaged in the manufacture of wood 
screws, machine screws, rivets and blue tacks and has about 
190 workers working in the factory. 


Jas. Alexander & Go., Ltd. 

Regtd. Office & Works: Watgunge Street, Kidderpore, 

Calcutta. Principal Office \ 8, Dalhousie Square East, 

Calcutta. Telephone: Works: South 1401, Prin. Office: 

Cal. 3016, Telegram: JASALEX. 

Introduction :—The firm was started in during the 
first great war and in the beginning worked mostly for the 
Munitions Department of the Government supplying timber poles 
for bullock traction, axle trees for mule carts and picket posts 
for bared wire entanglements etc., etc. 

Activities :—When they changed over to civil requirement 
they started working for tea gardens, jute mills, collieries and 
sugar mills etc. Orders for leaf houses, withering sheds, coolie 
huts and fencing materials were secured from the tea-garden 
concerns and for pit-head frames, pit cages, coal tubs and 
winding pulleys etc., from the collieries. They also manu¬ 
factured Sugar Mill Machinery such as crystallizers, sulphitation 
tanks, conveyors, sugar dryers and self supporting chimneys 
etc. For the Jute Mills transmission gears such as W. I. and 
C. I. pulleys and drums, shaftings, bearings, hangers, brackets 
etc. were manufactured. 

In 1922 the Company was changed into a Limited Liability 
Company and removed to its present larger and more convenient 
site at 15, Watgunj^e Street, Kidderpore. 

Recent Developmoit :—In 1932 they made an agreemr^ent 
with the Air Conditioning Corporation Ltd,, and started 
manufacture of air-conditioning plants also. The manufacture 
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of humidifier machines, galvanized trunking regulating 
dampers, circulating fans and all the accessories in connection 
with the installation of air-conditioning plants was undertaken 
from the latest designs and according to the latest practice. 

They introduced the use of electric arc-weldfng. Their 
petrol and oil tanks are in use in various oil depots throughout 
the country. 

The Second World War-1939 :—During the war their 
resources were mobilised and put at the disposal of the 
Government. 

In .1941 the Company passed into the hands of 
Messrs. Sooraj Mull Nagarmul who have ordered for various 
new machinery worth lacs of rupees to make the workshop one 
of the biggest and most up-to-date in India. 

During this period they manufactured such varied items 
as transit and storage sheds, portable jib cranes, overhead 
cranes, bitumen boilers, wire and rope blocks, luggage carts, 
wheels and axles, petrol tanks, lorry scotches, chimneys, cupolas, 
lens grinding machines, lifting jacks, hot water cisterns and a 
host of other things inspite of the difficulties of shortage of 
machine tools, tool-steel hand tools and also man-power. 
Arrangements have been made for the fabrication of patent tea 
sorting machines, tea roasting machines, metal tea storage bins 
and water filtering appliances etc. locally. 


Quick ^ 

TWIST DRILLS 
REAMERS 
CUTTERS 
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Messrs. Jamnadas Brothers, CSalcutta. 

Proprietors'. Mr, J. B. Ved, Mr. K, B. Ved, Office: 
69/-1, Canning Street, Calcutta, Present address 195/1 
Harrison Road, Calcutta. Works: The Pratap Aluminium 
Works, T39, Benares Road, Salkia, !•], Watkins Lane, 
Howrah. Telephone : Howrah 40*1, Telegrams \ 

POORADAM. 

Introduction :—This firm was first run in the name of 
Messrs. Gordhandas Maneklal but six years ago it was pur¬ 
chased by the late Prop. Seth Bhanji Morarji Ved. Since then 
the factory has been steadily progressing. The workshop, 
situated at 1*1, Watkins Lane was purchased by the present 
proprietors in 1944. In spite of very critical times in the past 
as well as in the present the progress of the firm has been 
steadily maintained. 

Products :—The works manufacture household utensils of 
all varieties of Aluminium, Brass and Copper. 


The Jamshedpur Engineering & Machine 

Mfg. Co., Ltd. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Indra Singh & Sons Ltd. Office & 

Works: Tatanagar (B. N. Rly.; Telephone: Jamshedpur 

270, Telegrams: JEMCO, Tatanagar. 

Introduction :—Established in 1921 it was a European 
managed firm manufacturing textile machinery. In 192*3 it was 
re-constituted as a general engineering works which, however, 
came to grief in 192<j. In 19*14 it was purchased by Seth 
‘Jeewanlal Motichand who in 1936 for certain considerations 
transferred his interests in the concern to Messrs. Indra Singh & 
Sons Ltd. 

It has now a fully equipped machine shop, a pattern shop, 
a general foundry, a roll foundry, a roll turning shop and a 
chemical laboratory. 

Manufactures :—At present the concern is engaged in the 
manufacture of different qualities of rolls such as Plain Chill 




Anti Corrosive Castings 
(Sulphitation Tank for Sugar Mills) 

Jtimshedpur Ensinccrmri Macliinc Manufacturinfl Co.. Ltd» 








Chilled Rolls—both St. Carbon and Alloyed Rolls—Rolls for the steel and Non-ferrous Rolling Mills of 

India*—Weight ranging from a few lbs. to more than 20 tons each. 

Also some chilled wheels for the Indian State Railways. 

Jamshedcur Engineering &■ Machine Manufacturing Co*. Ltd. 
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kolls, Sand Cast Grain Rolls, Nickel-chrorac Chilled Rolls, 
Super-hard chilled rolls. Heavy Duty rolls, Semi-Steel rolls 
(Nickel-Chrome-Vanadium Semi-Steel products), Mina-S 
rolls," Adamite Rolls, Phoenix rolls etc. 

The concern manufactures chilled cast iron wheels accord¬ 
ing to the latest British and American specifications. Such 
wheesls are used in locomotive tenders and in goods wagons. 

t 

Special Duty castings c.g., anticorrosive and heat resistant 
castings and other specialised lines of manufacture which are 
required for the chemical industry are also undertaken. The 
manufacture of iron having high tensile and good fatigue pro¬ 
perties which are specially- required for machine parts subject 
to intense fluctuating stresses, is also undertaken by the firm. 

Their list of consumers includes such important concerns as 
1 .1) The Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., (2i) The Steel Corporation of 
Bengal Ltd., (;3) The Tinplate Co., of India Ltd., (4) Mukund 
Iron & Steel Works, Bombay & Lahore (5) W. Leslie & Co., 
Ltd., Calcutta (6) Bata Shoe Co^, Ltd., Batanagar (7) J. K. 
Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., Cawnpore (8) The Metal & Steel 
Factory, Ichapur (9) Eagle Rolling Mills, Kumardhubi (10) 
Guest, Keen, Williams Ltd., Calcutta (11) The National Iron & 
Steel Co., Ltd., (12) The Indian Steel & Wire Products 
Ltd., Indranagar, Via. Tatanagar (1«3) The Steel & General 
Mills, Lahore (14) The Steel Re-Rolling Mills, Negapatam and 
others—in fact* all the rolling mills of India. 

Conclusion: —Since the elimination of Japan from the 
field this firm is the only one manufacturing chilled rolls and 
chilled wheels in the whole of Asia including Siberia. 

Very good progress has been registered by the Jamshedpur 
Engineering and Machine Mfg. Co., Ltd., in the manufacture 
of rolls in India. Considering its importance to the entire 
metallurgical industry and the headway it has made towards 
self-sufficiency it can be said without prejudice that the industry 
has a fine future ahead; 
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® ROOF PROTECTION 


® IN a tropical country like India fierce heat and heavy 
® ^ rains are detrimental to the life and longevity of roofs 
^ of all descriptions. In industrial cities added destructive 
® agents are the acids, gases and alkalis emanating from 
® factory chimneys. 

THE solution to the problem of costly repairs and still 
^ * costlier renewals would be some kind of protection 
^ which makes roofs of houses and factories impervious to 
^ the elements and the industrial gases. 

® ^UCH a protection is most satisfactorily and economic 
^ ^ cally afforded by a preparation called EVERSEAL 
LIQUID well-known for many years in the building and 
engineering trades. 

pVERSEAL does not contain coaltar or any other 
^ injurious ingredient but is made of gilsonite, 

^ asphalt, heavy waterproofing oils and asbestos a combina- 
® tion which makes it possible for roofs to be made one 
hundred per cent leak and water-proof. It has the 
qualities of not running under summer sun nor cracking 
or chipping in winter cold. 

gg) This compound can be put to various other uses. Be- 
‘ sides waterproofing roofs, it can be similarly 

applied to dock surfaces on ships, pipelines above and 
below ground; floors and walls of basements; wood or 
concrete piles; and other structures too innumerable to 
be mentioned. 

UESSRS. Shalebhoy Tyebjee &■ Sons, Bank Street, 
^ ^ Bombay, are sole agents in India of EVERSEAL 
LIQUID to whom inquiries may be directed. 

SHALEBHOY TYEBJEE & SOHS. 

“SHALE” BUILDING 
Banfe Street, 

FORT, BOMBAY. 


W I'v '' 
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Jay Engineering Works Ltd. 

Managing Agents-. Messrs. Madanmohanlal Shri Ram & Co., 

Ltd., Delhi. Office & Works-. 18"5-A, Prince Anwarshali 
' Road, P. O. Dhakuria, 2i Parganas. Telephone-. South 

2020, Telegrams-. USHAKO, Calcutta. 

» 

Introduction :—The Company was started in with 
an initial capital of 250,000 as a private limited company hut 
was subsequently converted into a Public Limited Company in 
1938 and its capital was raised to Rs. lo,00,()00. 

Manufactures :—It had been started with the object of 
manufacturing Sewing Machines on a large scale but the 
exigencies of the war obliged them to take up several Govern¬ 
ment contracts under which they manufactured various engineer¬ 
ing stores, Telephone sets, Air-craft and Armoured Vehicle Com¬ 
ponents, and many other Munitions items for the different 
theatres of the war. 

They have taken up certain other items also and arc manu¬ 
facturing Railway Signalling Instruments, Cooking Ranges, 
Fans, Water-meter, Hurricane Lanterns and Meehanitc Coastings 
also. They also acquired rigl}ts to exploit a patent of the Board 
of Scientific and Industrial Research of the Government of India 
and started a separate section for the manufacture of Paints, 
which has to-day developed ir4to a full-fledged Paint Factory. 

They have how installed an imported complete plant for the 
manufacture of Sewing Machines. The firm has developed into 
a huge, well-equipped modern workshop, giving employment to 
about 1,500 people with a monthly production capacity for 
2,500 sewing machines, 500 Electric Fans, 20,000 Flurricane 
Lanterns, Cooking Ranges, Meehanite Castings and Industrial 
Paints like Stoving Enamels fur wood and metals, Insulating 
Varnishes, Gopal Varnish etc. etc. Jobbing work in the nature 
of casting, Forging and Machining is also conducted on a large 
scale. 

The firm has both physical and chemical laboratories with 
facility for routine analysis and research work for the improve¬ 
ment of manufacturing technique and development of new 
processes. 
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Besides these, they also undertake orders for castings, 
foiging and machining for miscellaneous articles. 


Future Outlook :—The firm, with its able management 
its resources and present line of manufacture has a great future. 


Messrs. Jayant Metal Manufacturing Company. 

Proprietor \ Mr. C. D. Parikh. Works & Head Office -. 

lo2, Lohar Street, Bombay, Branch : 17, Tarachand Dutt 

Street, Calcutta. Telephone-. Office-. 23919, Cal. Office-. 

B.B. 6149, Works-. 12.321, Telegrams-. JAYANTBABU. 

Introduction :—Jayant Metal Manufacturing Company 
was founded by Mr. Chimanlal Dayabhai Parikh in partnership 
with Mr. Jayantilal S. Padshah in 1935. They started with a 
small foundry to cast brass, copper and bronze metal building 
fixtures of modern designs. Now they have a big factory with 
a good mechanical workshop, electro-plating plant and skilled 
workers operating modern equipment. 

Manufactures: —Before the outbreak of the war their 
manufacture was confined to articles of building hardware only. 
Since 1939 they have started the manufacture of non-ferrous rods 
and wires also. The entire process of billet-casting, rolling and 
drawing are done at the factory. Their present capacity is 
about 65,01)0 lbs. per month of wire and 30,000 of rods. They 
manufacture their wires and rods to different IRS and BSS and 
other Government specifications and possess necessary equip¬ 
ment to draw wires from 14 S. W. G. to 20 S. W. G. They 
have the wire drawing blocks to draw wires from 14 S. W. G. to 
20 S. W. G. They manufacture and supply various specifica¬ 
tion materials to Government, the chief being silicon, welding 
rods, wires, naval brass rods (BSS 251), brass to I. R. S. 
N-1-36 and B. S. S'. 249, nuts and bolts. They have started 
manufacturing hexagon and square sections also; Hexagons 
ranging from lT/2" flat, brass square sections up to a maximum 
of one inch square, square copper wire for the manufacture of 
boat nails; brass and copper strips and flats varying from 
X 1/2'^ to 3/8''X 1/4". Nickel silver wire and phosphor 
bronze sheets are alsd now manufactured by them. 
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Recent Development :—In the year, 1943, a semi auto- 
'matic machinery for the manufacture of wood screws with 
capacity of 400 gross per month was installed, the largest size of 
screws manufactured being 4"x20 S. W. G. They have also 
extended .their equipment for maintenance work and for the 
manufacture of dies. They also manufacture arsenical copper 
rods which are needed by Railways. They have installed one 
tilting furnace of 400 lbs. capacity and an automatic wood- 
screw machinery with a capacity of 2',000 gross of wood-screws 
per month. They have also succeeded ip the manufacture of 
lead and silver wire. 


Messrs. Jeewanlal (1929) Ltd. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Jeewanlal (1929) Ltd, Office-. 

101, Clive Street, Calcutta. Factory. Calcutta, Bombay, 

Madras and Rangoon. Telephone-. Cal. 3323, Telegrams: 

(1) CROWNALUCO Calcutta, (2) All Branches 

MARTALUMIN. 

Messrs. Jeewanlal (1929) Ltd. came into being as a result 
of amalgamation of Jeewanlal & Co. with a Canadian Company. 
Jeewanlal & Co. had come into existence in 1918 and had their 
branches in many centres including even places outside India 
like Rangoon and Aden, The price of Aluminium fell after the 
world war No. 1 and Aluminium Manufacturers in other coun¬ 
tries made a bid for the Indian market. One of these was a 
Canadian Company and Jeewanlals were merged with this 
Company in 1929. Thus came into being Jeewanlal ((1929) Ltd. 

They are one of the top rank manufacturers in the industry 
and have extensive trade connections with several neighbouring 
countries. Messrs. Jeewanlal (1929) Ltd. have expanded their 
business considerably during the last war. Their organisation 
for collecting scrap is wide spread and their collections arc 
large. 

their manufactures include ail sorts of brass, copper and 
aluminium wares. 
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Messrs. Jyoti Ltd ., Baroda. 

Managing Director-. Mr. Ramanbhai B. Amin. Ojfice (S’ 

'Works-. P. O. Alembic Works, Baroda. Telephone-. 287, 

Telegrams-. JYOT. 

» 

Introduction: —Messrs. .Jyoti Ltd., Baroda came into 
being as a separate entity in 1943 although a workshop had 
been in existence ever since 1936 doing repair works for the 
engineering department of the Alembic Chemical Works Ltd. 

For the time being their attention was concentrated on the 
manufacture of chemical plants, small chemical machines, and 
domestic power pumps, under their trade mark ‘Jyoti'. They 
also manufactured large size aether, caffeine and pilot vegetable 
ghee plants mostly for their sister concern Alembic. 

Subsequent Developments: —By and by they began 
manufacturing all types and sizes of pumps to meet the increas¬ 
ing demand of agriculture, water works, sewage stations, indus¬ 
tries and domestic requirements. Soon they took in hand a 
scheme for the manufacture of printing machines of all types and 
to begin with they brought out their ‘Jyoti' Paper cutting 
machines. Soon they shifted their works to a new and more 
spacious site where additional equipment was in-stalled and the 
capacity of their foundry was increased ten times. A Testing 
Laboratory was also started to conduct metallurgical and chemi¬ 
cal tests of Castings and Saws etc. and research work. 

Present Position; —'The present capacity of their pro¬ 
duction can be roughly put at about 10 tons of cast iron castings 
and 2 tons of non-ferrous castings per month. 

Messrs. Jyoti Ltd., employ on an average 300 skilled and 
100 unskilled workers in their well equipped foundry, machine, 
welding, fitting, and testing shops. They have about 24 
qualified supervising engineers in different shops. Their 
Managing Director and Manager and Engineer both had their 
training in mechanical and electrical engineering respectively in 
Germany and America. 

Manufactures :—The main lines of their manufacture at 
present are:—Borehole Turbine Pumps, Sewage Pumps, 

B-M 
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Centrifugal Puinps, Domestic Power Pumps, Force Pumps, 
Paper Cutting Machines, Chemical Plants, Vegetable ghee 
plants. Welded steel vessels, Filter Presses, Moulding Machines, 
Air Blowers, Oil Burners, Cast Iron Specials, etc. 

Future Schemes :—In order to expand tlieir business 
Messrs, Jyoti Ltd., with the help of their present Manager and 
Engineer Mr. N. B. Amin who has had thorough theoretical and 
practical training for a number of years in electrical engineering 
in America have planned new schemes and efforts are being 
made to execute them. Amongst the new development the 
inimediate scheme is for the manufacture of electric motors. 


Kamani Metals & Alloys Ltd. 

Managing Diicclor Mr. Raj “Ratna Ramji Hansraj Kamani. 

Office-. Kamani Chambers, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, 

Bombay. Works-. Agra Road, Kurla (Bombay). 

Telephone-. 87156, Telegrams-. ALLOYS. 

Introduction: —Besides Jaipur Metal Industries an 
account of which has appeared earlier and Khmani Engineering 
Corporation which is described below, this is another important 
unit in the famous Kamani Group of Industries. It has an 
authorised capital of Rs. 100,00,000 (One Crore) and subscribed 
and paid up capital of Rs. 40,00,000. 

Equipment & Activities The Sheet Rolling Mill in 
this factory is the largest in Western Ihdia and it can roll sheets 
from billets of copper, brass, lead, aluminium, phosphor 
bronze, etc. upto 36 gauge correct to one thousandth of an inch. 
It can also make strips and foils upto 40 gauge. The factory 
is equipped for refining and reconditioning of non-ferrous scrap 
and making non-ferrous alloys to various standard specifications 
in bearing metals ,«tc. As a part of its development scheme, 
arrangements are be|ng made for importing an up-to-date 
automatic Sheet Mill plant which will nearly double the existing 
production of brass sheets in India. 
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Kamani Engineering Corporation Ltd. 

Office : Kamani Chambers, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, 

Bombay. Works: Bombay, Kalyan & Lahore. 

Telephone: 3058G, Telegrams: REFINERY. 

The Kamani Engineering Corporation has been registered 
as a public limited company with Raj, Ratna Ramji Hansraj 
Kamani as its Chairman. This Company has acquired 3 exist¬ 
ing factories, W. Leslie & Co. (Punjab) Ltd,, Lahore, 
(2) W. Leslie & Co., (Bombay) Ltd., Bombay, and (-3) Kamani 
Enamel Industries Ltd., Kalyan, Bombay, 

The authorised capital of the Company is Rs. 1,*'30,00,000 
and the present issue of share capital has been Rs. 60,00,000. 

LAHORE FACTORY. 

This factory is a full-fledged and well equipped modern 
factory manufacturing all kinds of hand-tools and implements. 
It is equipped with Muffle furnaces, pyrometers and up-to-date 
equipment for heat treatment of tools and implements. It also 
undertakes rolling and drawing of bars and rods of brass, 
copper, steel, etc. upto 3'' size. 

The main departments in the factory are (1,) Rolling Mill 
(2) Foundry and Machine shop (3) Smithy shop (4) Augers 
(o) Agricultural implements (6) Malleable castings. 

BOMBAY FACTORY 

Duripg the pre-war years the factory was fabricating brass, 
copper and aluminium utensils for the civil market. Owing to 
the very great demand of war on all industries, the factory had 
to switch on to the requirements of Defence Services for jugs, 
mugs, basins, comodes, soup plates, tin mess etc. 

The Engineering Corporation, as a part of its development 
scheme, proposes to instal Electric Steel Furnace for the manu¬ 
facture of machinery and machinery parts at Bombay. This 
new company also proposes to undertake in course of tinie the 
manufacture of Sugar Mill Machinery, Power Alcohol Plant, 
Vegetable Ghee Plant, Rolling Mill Plant and Agricultural 
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Machinery etc., as also various machinery parts of Railways, 
Textile and other industries in the country. 

KALYAN FACTORY 

This factory at Kalyan is manufacturing all kinds of 
Enamelware, such as, basins, mugs, jugs, soup plates, hospital 
ware etc. With the installation of a modern Enamel Plant at 
Bombay, as is proposed by the Engineering Corporation it 
would be possible to meet the growing demand for Enamelware 
in the country. The manufacture of Enamelware in India also 
holds out prospects of export to nearby countries. 


Kassels Ltd. 

Mnnaging Director •. Mr. K. L. Tcluja. Office -. Subzi Mandi, 

Delhi. Telephone-. Office-. bSTJ, Works-. 6472 

Telegrams-, KASSELS. 

Introduction: —To Mr. K. L. Teluja and Mr. B. D, Law 
goes the credit of sponsoring the scheme of manufacturing 
Electric Fans at the Capital place in Delhi. Mr. Law who had 
previously been in the India Electric Works Ltd. of Calcutta 
had the advantage of having been in the top most fan manu¬ 
facturing factory in the country and his services and guidance 
proved of great help to the Company for the Company was 
floated at a time of great scarcity of men and material. The 
promoters, however, succeeded in setting up the factory in 1940 
inspite of the difficulties, and the regular production of fans 
started in early 1946. 

Manufacture: —They are manufacturing A. C. ahd D. C. 
Ceiling fans of various sizes under the brands, ‘Kassels’ ‘Lucky’ 
and ‘Azad’ which are gradullay coming into repute. 

DifHculties & Future outlook :—On account of the 
difficulties of capital goods, and the shortage of raw materials 
the full capacity of the company is not being utilised. How¬ 
ever, it is expected th|it the raw material position would improve 
in the near future ai^l the company shall be able to meet the 
ever increasing denkand for electric fans, instruments, and 
other electrical appliapees. 




The (-wheeler, 2-axle Chastii it ideal (or patienger or load-carrier 
bodies and we supply them with wood or steel bodies. 

Petrol consumption: II miles per gallon approx. \ 
Wheel bate Ur Tyre site: 750 x 20 heavy duty. 

Our stocks alto include G.M.C. Dump Trucks lO-whceler, 
3-axle capable of carrying 3 tons o( sand, road-metal, coal, etc. 

LARGE STOCKS OF NEW TYRES, TUBES AND SPARES 
AVAILABLE AT CONTROLLED PRICES TO ENSURE SUPPLIES 
FOR YEARS AHEAD. 



. BRANCHES AT: ■ 

CALCUTTA;—HB. Park Stftsi. 
BOMBAY;—17-B. Elphlntton* Circle. 
NEW DELHI;—I1-I7E. Conniutlit Circus. 
MADRAS;—110-111, ArmenliB Street. 
LAHORE :-S». The Mell. 


LUCKNOW;—32. Stetlen Road. 
PATNA;— Sistlsfl Read. Bihar, 
HAZARIBAGH;— I. lapo Read, Bihar. 
NAC P U R :—Valet Bulldl«|. Ktnttwsv 
DIBRUGARH;— A I a a m « 
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Kaycee Group of Industries. 

Names: (1) Messrs. Kaycee Industries Ltd., Lahore, (2) The 
Radio Lamp Works Ltd., Karachi, (3) Messrs. Kaycee 
Glass Works Ltd., Shikohabad U. P. Managing Agents: 
Messrs. Kaycee & Co., Ltd. Managing Director'. 
Mr. Kishenchand. Factory Addresses'. (1) G. T. Road, 
Lahore, (2^) Country Club Road, Karachi, (Saddar), 
T'l) Shikohabad (U. P.) Branch Offices'. (1) Lahore, 
Lakshmi Mansions, The Mall, (Head Office), (2) Bombay, 
Asian Building, Ballard upstate, P. O. Box No. G^O, 
(•1) Madras, Khaleeli Mansions, Mount Road, (4) Karachi, 
Country Club Road, (Saddar), (5) New Delhi, Hailey Road, 
v(>) Calcutta, Chittaranjan Avenue. Telephone -. According 
to locality, Telegtames \ KAYCE. 

Introduction: —In the recent industrial development of 
the Punjab the contribution made by the Kaycee Group of 
Industries is a remarkable one. Mr. Kishenchand, the 
Managing Director of Kaycee Industries started at Lahore a 
private limited company under the title of Kaycee & Co., Ltd., 
in 19^32 with a capital of Rs. 1,00,000. Mr. Kishenchand with 
his keen business acumen conceived a long range programme of 
creating a selling organisation as a prior adjunct to manufactur¬ 
ing programme. At that time, there was no Indian firm of any 
consequence with an all India organisation for the marketing of 
engineering products. Considering the financial resources at 
the disposal of the firm it was remarkable that during the course 
of 18 months, Messrs. Kaycee & Co., established their offices 
at Lahore, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi. 

In the year 19'{3, the firm was entrusted with the representa¬ 
tion in India, of some important continental Manufacturers of 
Machinery and Plants such as Swiss Locomotive and Machine 
works of Winterthur and Ercole Marelli C. S. A. of Milan. 
After successful tradirig for five years, the selling organisation 
was consolidated and projects were launched for the manufacture 
of Electric Lamps and Electric Ceiling Fans. 

THE RADIO LAMP WORKS LTD. 

The projeetTor the manufacture of Electric Lamps fructified 
in the year 1939 when a company was started under the name 
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and style of the Radio Lamp Works Ltd., at Karachi with a 
capaital of Rs. 5,00,000 which was later increased to 
Rs. 25,00,000. On account of the declaration of war the com¬ 
pany had to experience many difficulties in procuring technical 
experts and in completing the installation. But it must be said 
to the credit of Company’s Indian technical experts that they 
steered the factory through the trial period and brought it to its 
full stature in the year 1941. This was the time when all the 
lamp factories in India had begun to feel the shortage of raw 
materials such as glass shells, brass caps, filament wire and 
Moly wire. 

The Company has now put up a new mass production plant 
at Shikohabad, with an optimum production of 25900 lamps per 
day. Their range of manufacture besides general service and 
train lighting lamps will include Automobile bulbs and flourcs- 
cent lamps and fixtures. 

With their associated glass works in proximity they will 
be in a unique position in regard to their overall cost of 
production. 

MESSRS. KAYCEE GLASS WORKS LTD. 

Mention has already been made of the acute shortage of 
glass shells for the manufacture of electric bulbs on account of 
the war. In order to cope with the situation the house of Kaycee 
started a glass factory at Shikohabad in 1942 with a capital of 
Rs. 5,(H),0!)9. With the untiring efforts of the Company’s 
Indian Technicians and the technical collaboration and guidance 
of the Glass Technologist of the Government of U. P. their 
Shikohabad factory succeeded in producing good quality glass 
shells within a short period of C months. The achievement, 
considering the difficulties in procuring materials created by the 
war, was remarkable. ' 

To enable the factory to produce shells of quality compar¬ 
able to imported ones and at competitive prices orders have now 
been placed for fully automatic machines, of the very latest 
design from America. These machines along with auxiliaries 
are expected to be in operation early. This new plant 
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will produce 00,000 shells a day besides other high class hollow 

% 

tablewares, 

MESSRS. KAYCEE INDUSTRIES LTD. 

In the year 194‘I, Kaycee & Co., Ltd., as Managing Agents 
floated Kaycee Industries Ltd., who have working capital of 
Rs. 0.0,(X),000. The main works situated at Lahore, is the 
largest of its kind in Northern India. They have comprehen* 
sive programme of manufacture of electrical machinery and equip¬ 
ment including motors, generators, forge blowers—pumping 
sets—measuring instruments etc. They have already established 
successful manufacture of Ventilating fans. Exhaust far\s, 
Sirens etc. Their mechanical division is engaged in the manu¬ 
facture of expanded metal, under the project sponsored by 
the Government of India. The expanded metal plant is of the 
latest type of American origin, having a capacity of 't,{)00 Tons 
per year. 

This division has also in hand a project for the manufacture 
of Nuts, Bolts and Rivets. 

Their Instrument works at Poona, orginally established in 
1922, is producing high quality Precision Instruments such as 
Pyrometers, Galvanometers, Spectrometers and other Labora¬ 
tory Apparatus. The latest addition to their activities is the 
manufacture of Moving Iron and Moving Coil Ammeters and 
Voltmeters. 

Conclusion: —Thus the Kaycee Group of Industries are 
run with a capital of about Rs. 75,00,000 and offer employment 
to over 600 workers and technicians. They have to play a 
great part in the post-war industrial development of the 
country. The contribution made by this group to the indus¬ 
trialisation of the country has been remarkable .and they deserve 
every assistance from the Government to weather any storm that 
may beset them in the initial stages. 
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Mr. Rajkumar 

Banker and Industrialist 
rrafivicfov 

Messrs. Khemchand Rajkumar 
julliinder City 
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Messrs. Khem Chand Raj Kumar. 

Proprietor •. Khem Chand Raj Kumar. Oifice & Works-. 

Jullundur City. Telephone-. 295, Telegrams-. RAJ 

KUMAR, Jullundur. 

Introduction: —This firm of Messrs. Khem Chand Raj 
Kumar was started in the year 19CK). Manufacture of locks was 
the first thing taken up by the firm. Several other lines were 
also taken up later on so that in addition to the locks the firm 
is at present manufacturing buckets, trunks, uniform cases 
heaters, pans, sheet metal, brass and bib cocks, vcrmicillc 
machines, presses hollowware items. It also undertakes 
drum making, galvanising and electroplating work. 

The concern to-day has over 300 workmen. 

Present Position :—The output of the concern is about 
2 tons of bolts and nuts and washers, 500 buckets and tubs per 
day. Resides this, the concern is capable of manufacturing a 
largo number of utensils, heaters, coolers, steel pipe chairs, 
trunks, uniform cases, stationery boxes, cash boxes, ice 
boxes etc., etc. 


J FOR t 

X QUALITY SPRINGS & SPRING WASHERS | 
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of all descriptions: 


i [ndo-Burma Spring Manufacturing Co. i 

^ 22, Strand Road, CALCUTTA, 

Phona: Calcntta 39B8. 

1 INQUIRIES INVITED. ^ 

■f'f'f-f 4 44444444444444444444 ♦ 4 
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National Iron & Steel Co., 

LIMITED. 

Re-rollers, Steel-makers and Mechanical, 
Metallurgical & Structural Engineers. 

Oz/,7- BpeoiaZities : 

1. Steel and alloy Castings 

2. Structural, Fabrication etc. 

3. Non-Ferrous Metal Refining 

and rolling 

ENQUIRIES SOLICITED 
Managing Agents : 

Messrs. Nursing & Co., Ltd. 

Head Office : 

STEPHEN HOUSE, 

DALHOUSIE SQUARE, CALCUTTA. 

Works : 

B E L U R (E. I, R.) 


TeUgamt: NISCOWORKS Telephone 

CALCUTTA. 


Office : Cel. 3194 (S linei; 
.Workt .* Howrah 670 
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Khiali Ram Gujjar Mall. 

Proprietor', Mr. Gujjermall Gupta. Office lV Works: High 
Street, Montgomery (Pb). Telephone: ISO, Telegrams: 
-KHIALIRAM GUJJARMALL. 

The factory was established in the year 19-iS with a capital 
of Rs. 150,000 for the manufacture of Chaff (hitter blades, 
weights and measures, Buckets, Tubs and Cutlery etc. It has 
Go workers working in the factory. 


Messrs, Kirloskar Brothers Ltd. 

Managing Director: Mr. Luxnianrao Kirloskar. Office & 

Works: Kdrloskarvadi, Dist., Satara. Telegrams : 

KIRLOSKAR. 

Introduction: —The factory of Messrs. Kirloskar Brothers 
Limited is situated at Kirloskarvadi, Satara, in the province 
of Bombay. It was founded by Mr. Laxmanrao Kirloskar, 
who is still its Managing Director. Originally they manu¬ 
factured buttons and pill boxes only but later on they started 
dealing in cycles and wind mills also. Thereafter they took up 
the manufacture of hand chaff-cuttei^ also using a couple of 
drilling machines, a small lathe, an emery grinder and a one- 
horse-power engine. It was then that they erected a factory 
also and started the production of Iron Ploughs. Subsc(]ucnlly 
circumstances forced them to shift the factory to Kundal Station 
(now Kirloskarvadi). It is now a limited Company with a paid 
up capital of Rs. 16,47,076. 

Manufactures The factory is producing more tlian 20 
different types of ploughs. To these have been added many 
other agricultural implements such as harrows, chaffcutlers, 
scrappers, and levellers, maize shellers, corn winnowers, motes, 
bullock and hand driven rahats, sugar-cane crushers, and 
groundnut decorticators. Hand and power pumps for different 
uses are supplied. The steel furniture .section is engaged on 
chairs, tables, shelves, hospital and office equipment, bed-lockers, 
cots, cradles, and spring-bedsteads, and miscellaneous products 
ranging from nuts and bolts to municipal water-carts* 
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These are all selling in the market under their well known 
brand ‘Kirloskar’. About a thousand workers are working in 
the factory and their annual turn-over is measured in several 
lacs of rupees. They are engaged in the manufacture of electric 
motors also for which a new company has now been started. 


Krishnalal Thirani & Co., Ltd. 

Mati'iging Director Mr. Krishnalal Thirani. Factory-. 

40, Barackpore Trunk Road. Office-. 8, Royal Exchange 

Place, Calcutta. Telephone-. Cal. 4G57. Telegram-. 

TPIIRANICO. 

Introduction: —Messrs. Krishna Lai Thirani & Co., Ltd., 
came to be established in the year lOtU as a Public Limited Co. 
The capital investment in the factory is more than Rs. ^3,00,COO. 
They had obtained machinery from abroad but due to certain 
difficulties actual production could not begin before September 
1038. Just a year after came the world war II which created 
great demand for various kinds of abrasives. Their products 
were tested and the firm was listed as an approved Contractor 
of I.S.S., D.G.M.P., C.C.P.M. Railway and other civil 
departments. 

Production: —The products of Messrs. Krishnalal Thirani 
& Co., Ltd., include Glass paper, emery paper, belts, glass 
cloths, emery cloth, Garnet cloth, Carborundum cloth and cloth 
and paper combination and Discs. At present they manufacture 
39,000 reams of sand paper, 2,000 reams of Emery paper, 
23,000 reams of Emery cloth, 37,000 reams of Glass and 
25,000 reams of oth^ items, 

% 

Equipment :—The njachir.cry with which they have been 
working is automatic and is run with electricity. The firm has 
got a small workshop of its own attached to the works for 
minor and emergent repairs. 
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Kushxmka Iron Works Ltd. 

Managing Director'. Mr. Shibanilosh Gliatlack. Office: 
3, Maharshi Debendra Road, Calcutta. Works: 70/73, 
Jeliapara Lane, Salkia, Howrah. Telephone : Office : 
B.B. *4541, Works: Howrah 2^01. Telegrams: 
FERACIER. 

They are structural and Mechanical Engineers of various 
descriptions. 


Ludhiana Steel Rolling Mills. 

Proprietor: Mr. Sohan La] Jain, Office O' Factory: C. '1\ Road, 

Miller Guuj, Tclcphoftc \ 37. 

Introduction :—The factory was started in the year 1939 
by Seth Sohan Lai Jain. It has got a well equipped workshop 
which was originally meant for the maintenance of the mills but 
was during the war expanded to undertake fabrication work 
for the War Department. 

Later Developments -Recently an Agricultural 
Department has also been added for the manufacture of Agri¬ 
cultural Implements such as Juice Boiling fans, Persian Wheels, 
Buckets, Chains, Troughs, Taslas, Chaff cutters etc. They are 
enlisted as approved contractors of the Agricultural Department 
of the Punjab Government. 

Manufactures 

L Round & Square Steed Rods upto 

IL Steel Hoops from 10 to 20 Gauge. 

HI. All sizes of Bolts, Nuts & Rivets. 

IV. Electric Pole Fittings. 

V, All kinds of Agricultural Implements. 

VI. Cycle & Pram parts. 
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New Schemes :—The mill is soon going to be converted 
into a joint stock company and the factory removed to a new 
and more spacious site where additional machinery imported 
from the U. K. or the U. S. A. will be installed. 


The Machine Manufacttiring Go., Ltd. 

Managing Agents: Rai Sahib J. P. Agarwala. Office & 
Works: Lillooah, Howrah. J clef hone: Howrah 477. 

Manufactures: —They manufacture machinery and 
machine parts. 


Madras Enamel Works Ltd. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Rao & Brahman. Office & Works: 
65, Sydenhamas Road, P. T. Madras. Telephone: 2G4G, 
Telegrams: ENAMEL SIGN. 

The factory was established in 1934 and has been engaged 
in enamelling sign-boards and wares such as household utensils, 
hospital requisites etc. 


POTTERY MflCHirtES 


MAKERS: 


KOSUft ENGINEERING CO., LTR 

Mg. Agents: H» P. BOSE & BROS., LTD. 

25. SWHLLOW LAME. CKLCUTTH. 
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Mantri Machinery Factory Ltd. 

Managing Direc/or: Mr. H. P. Mantri. Head Office \ 8, Royal 

Exchange Place, Calcutta. Factory'. 8, Barrackporc Trunk 

Road, Kaniarhatly. Telephone'. C'al. nSoD. Tclcgravis'. 

HAPPYHOME. 

Introduction -The Company was floated in the year 
for the manufacture of bolts and nuts. It improted a 
German Automatic Bolt and Nut Plant, which was installed in 
the year 19-10. But after working the plant for a very small 
period, the Government of India desired its loan for the pro¬ 
duction of war materials, and the plant was finally handed over 
to the Government in the year 19-13. 

Equipment & Production : ^Thc machines of the plant 
are highly automatic and are capable of producing approxi¬ 
mately 300 tons bolls and nuts per month. 

The plant has very recently been released by the Govern¬ 
ment and they have started ihc production of bolls and nuts 
for ci^■dian consumption. 


Mapara Parekh & Co. 

Proprietors: N. H. Mapara and K. N. Parekh, Office 
Works: Ghod Bunder Road, Santacru/., P. O. Juhu, 
Bombay 20. Telephone: G8302, : SIMPSONS. 

Activities The factory was established in the year 194-1 
and has developed a wide range of activity^ It is the only firm 
in the country manufacturing Simpson's Producer Gas Plants. 
Other lines of their manufacture include Imperial Gallon Con¬ 
tainers, Water Tanks, Baby Cars, Scooters, Folding Stools, 
Reservoirs, Steel Cabinets and Office Furniture, They also 
undertake structural engineering works and execute various 
other jobs from Railways and Supply Department of the 

Government of India, 
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BENGAL BQTING WORKS LID. 

MG. AGENTS S. K. ROY « ca. LTD. 
2, Dtihouil* Sq. E«ii, Cticutu 









There Ks no end lo the numerous applications of metal spraying 

in every branch of Industry 


M«t«l Hprayliig I’rociui-tM, 
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Metal Press Works Ltd, 

Managing Agents-. Gajanand Ram Protap & Co. Oifice & 
Works-. 106, Victoria Road, P. O. Baranagore, 
24, Parganas. 

The factory was started in 1944 and is engaged in the 
manufacture of various types of sheet metal containers. It has 
a capital investment of 10 lacs of rupees and has about lOO 
workmen in its employ. 


Metal Spraying Products. 

Managing Agents-. Messrs. Saraogi Bros. Office-. 8, Royal 

Exchange Place, Calcutta. Works -. 4, Howrah Road, 

Howrah. Telephone-. PK. 4100, Telegram^-. METSPRAY. 

Introduction :—This private firm was started in the year 
1943 with a capital of Rs. 300,000 and has the credit of being 
the first to introduce Metal Spraying in Ihdia. 

I 

Activities :—The firm is mainly concerned with metal 
spraying for which purpose it manufactures a metal spraying 
pistol under the trade name of ‘MSP’, It also manufactures a 
large part of the ancillary equipment required such as Sand¬ 
blasting machines and Air Fillers. 

Metal Spraying :—It is a process of applying molten 
metal to a surface under air pressure and the main instrument is 
a pistol or gun that both melts the metal, commonly by the oxy- 
acetylene flame, and throws it on to the surface to be sprayed. 
Any metal can be sprayed on to any surface even glass, cloth, 
paper etc,, that has been suitably prepared. 

It will be realised that the applications of such a process 
must be numerous and, indeed, metal spraying has spread over 
a wide field of industry in the United Kingdom and the 
U. S. A., in particular. Here too, in India the list of industries 
to-day applying Metal Spraying include Breweries and 
Distilleries, Chemical Works, Collieries, Cotton and Textile 
Mills, Engineering Companies, Jute Mills, Flour Mills, Oil 

E-53 
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Refineries, Mines, Ordnance factories and Arsenals, Paper Mills, 
Railways, Ship Building and Sugar Mills, Transport Companies, 
Tanneries, and Leather Works, Tobacco Factories etc. . 

Broadly speaking, metal spraying is applied in the rebuild¬ 
ing of worn machinery like shaftings, rams,'rollers’, bearings, 
pistons, etc., in the filling of blow holes in castings, and in the 
field of anti-corrosion work either chemical or atmospheric, such 
as fermenting vats, petrol tanks, food containers, under-carriages, 
and marine and constructional work of all descriptions. It has 
also a large field of utility in the decorative sphere. The process 
effects a considerable economy in replacement and maintenance 
costs. In short, it is of the greatest utility in the repair, 
reinforcement, restoration and protection of machinery. 


Metropole Works. 

Managing Proprietor-. Mr. N. C. Bhatia. Head Office-. Verka 
(Amritsar). Works-. Verka (Amritsar). Telephone-. 743, 
Telegrams-. ‘METROPOLE’, Amritsar. 

Introduction; —The factory started in the year 1934 as 
Major Contractors to Hydro Electric Branch, Punjab for supply 
of H. T. and L. T. Line Materials, and for the erection of 
Transmission Towers. 

They have since supplied various stores such as Motors, 
Electric fans. Lead tee boxes. Aluminium Link tee boxes, 
Galvanized Mild Steel Briddle Clamps and Vibration Damper 
Clamps, and numerous other miscellaneous stores to the 
P. W. D. Electricity Branch. When the war broke out they 
executed a large number of Military War. Orders of the nature 
of high priority and against operational demands for supply of 
various types oF stores, such as Electric ceiling fans, Motors- 
Fractional Horse Power, Grinders, Electric Drilling Machines, 
etc. Besfdes the stores manufactured for the War efforts they 
have been keeping pace to meet with the Civil demands also. 
They are specialised in the manufacture of fans of all sorts, 
i.e. ceiling fans, pedestal fans, table fans and exhaust fans. 
The average number of ceiling fans manufactured during the 
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War period has been 1,000 monthly besides Electric Motors, 
Drilling Machines, Polishers, Electric Blowers etc. The Num¬ 
ber of Workmen and Staff employed during the war period had 
been up to 1,800 approximately. 

Present Position :—The works have adequate works 
machinery and equipment etc., valuing rupees twenty five 
lacs approximately coniprising of Lathes, Shaping Machines, 
Planning Machines, Presses, Power Presses, Cutting Machines, 
Slotting Machines etc., and as such, have an extensively large 
capacity for the manufacture of their products i.e. A. C. and 
D. C. pedestal, ceiling and Table fans, Electric Motors, Electric 
Bench Pattern Grinding, buffing and polishing machines, 
Drilling Machines, Electric Blowers, Vices, .Smith Hearths, 
Smith Forges and Electric Line and Distribution material etc. 
The daily out-put of fans of all sorts goes upto 40 to 50 fans. 
They can undertake Casting, Welding and Galvanizing Works 
of every description. At present the works are manufacturing 
in a very large quantity Tube Well Strainers for the Punjab 
Irrigation department. 


Messrs. Mukand Iron & Steel Works Ltd. 

Managing Agents-. Messrs. Jeewan Ltd., Bomliay. Head 
Office-. 51, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Fort, Bombay. 
Branch Office-. 2-A, Elgin Road, Calcutta. Works-. (1) 
Signal Hill Avenue, Mazagoan, Bombay 10, (2) Badami- 
bagh Lahore. Telephones-. (1) Lahore Office: 2828, 
Works: 2041, Bombay Office: 80027, Works: 46041, 
Calcutta-. PK. 1760. Telegrams-. (1) STEEL, 
Bombay, (2)' JEEWAN, Lahore, (3) WHEELS, Calcutta. 

Introduction :—This Public Limited Company was 
established in 1937. They installed Electric Arc Furnaces both 
at Bombay and Lahore Works for smelting and refining of steel. 
They have erected latest type of Muffled Annealing Furnaces. 
Castings annealed in them arc fine specimens of technical 

accuracy and competence. 

The War (1939) :—When the war came, Mukand’s 
entire production was switched over for Government requirements 
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and was controlled by the Director General of Munitions 
Production and the Iron and Steel Controller. 

Their rolled tested steel went through the length and breadth 
of the country and even to the Middle East for essential 
military operational demands. 

Manufactures :—Mukands arc to-day in a position to 
successfully undertake steel castings of the most intricate 
nature, heavy or small, the quality of steel being to the required 
specifications. They are at present executing a number of rail¬ 
way orders for Wheels Centres, Draf Boxes, Buffers, Gear 
Wheels, Axle Boxes, etc., and they are also manufacturing 
certain parts of machinery for sugar, textile, and cement indus¬ 
tries. Recently they have started the manufacture of LOOM 
SPINDLE.S. These spindles stand comparison with the best 
of foreign spindles. The entire process right from the manu¬ 
facture of special steel, best suited for the purpose, to the polish 
of the finished spindles is done by themselves. This new line 
of manufacture has been very much appreciated by the industries 
concerned. 

The latest achievement of Mukands is the manufacture of 
FI'LES. This is a new enterprise in the country. After a series 
of long and strenuous experiments Mukands are producing 
FILES that have stood the test of Government Laboratory and 
actual use and are now approved as the standard FILES. 
The FILES of almost all types. Flats and Squares, Bastard, 
Second-cut and Smooth are manufactured by them. They have 
installed the File-cutting machines and introduced the latest 
hardening and sand-blasting equipments. 

Labour :—The total number of labourers employed by 
them is about two thousands, out of which about 800 are skilled 
labourers. 

Future Plans.:— Their post-war programme can be sum¬ 
marised on the following lines: — 

1. Expansi(m of Steel Castings of various comix)sitions. 

?2. Drawing^of Wires of all types including wire-springs 
and hig$ tensile wires and wire ropes. 
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3. Manufacture of all types and sizes of files and 
spindles from the special steel production from their 
own Electric Steel Furnace. 

4. Manufacture of High Carbon Tool Steel and Spring 
Steel of various sizes and specifications. 

I 

% 

5. Special vSteels like Manganese Steel, Stainless Steel, 
High Speed Steel and other special alloy-steels, use¬ 
ful in telephone, telegraph, radio manufacturing 
industries and motor and aircraft industries. 

C, Mass production of about J),000 tons per month of 
Commercial Steel Bars and Structurals. 


FOR SMOOTHNESS AND SATISFACTION 
SPECIFY 

ihaii6f ABRASIVES 

Emery Papers end Cloth, Tapes, Disc, 
Endless Bends and Combination Rolls* 

Sand Paper end Glass Cloth 
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The Mysore Iron & Steel Works, 

Proprietors-. The Governiuenl of Mysore. Office & VCorfes: 

Bhadravati, Mysore. Telegrams MYSIRON. 

Introduction :—The construction of tlic Mysore Iron 
Works at Bhadravati, was started in the year 1918. The 
construction was completed by the end of 19£2 and the works 
started operations in early 193:1. The plant originally com¬ 
prised of a Blast Furnace and a ood llistUlation Plant only. 
Subsequent additions have continued and the works at present 
comprise: 

A modern Charcoal Blast Furnace with a capacity of 
80 tons of pig iron per day. 

A Wood Distillation Plant with IG oven retorts for 
carbonising about 2')0 tons of wood per day together with— 

^a) a By-Product Recovery Plant for treating •the 
pyroligneous liquor obtained, and 

(b) a Tar Distillation Plant. 

A Pipe Foundry with a capacity of about It) tons of C. I. 
Pipes to B. S. S. per day. 

A General Foundry for making Pipe Specials and miscel¬ 
laneous iron castings. 

Two Basic Open-hearth Furnaces each with a capacity of 
2')-.‘10 tons per heat. 

A Rolling Mill for the conversion of the steel ingots to 
Mild Steel Sections, with a capacity of 80-100 tons per day. 

A plant for manufacturing Portland Cement to B. S. S., 
with a capacity of GO tons per day. 

Electric Furnaces and a Steel Foundry for manufacturing 
manganese, carbon and alloy steel castings. 

A Ferro-Alloy Plant consisting of two furnaces with a 
capacity of 900—1,000 tons of Ferro-silicon per annum; 
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The other sections consist of a Structural Shop for the 
fabrication of steel structure for buildings, electric transmission 
towers, etc., and Brick Plant for manufacturing bricks and 
refractories, 

% 

The Plant is provided with a Pattern Shop, Machine Shop, 
Boiler House, Power House and other auxiliaries. 

A gravitational ropeway down the Kemmangandi Hills, 
about 26 miles from the Works, and a net-work of tramways 
extending to-^the neighbouring forest areas serve to bring the ore, 
limestone and wood required for operation. 

A Formaldehyde Plant witli a capacity of about 4-r) tons 
per inontli and a Bakelite Plant for the manufacture of synthetic 
resins have also been installed. 

A pilot plant for the manufacture of Acetic Acid is also 
put up. Sodium Acetate, Aluminium Acetate and Para- 
Formaldehyde are also being manufactured. 

Post-War Developments :—The following develop¬ 
ments and additions to the plant are under consideration : — 

(1) Pig Increasing the output of pig iron almost 

immediately to 43,000 tons per annum by installation of an 
Electric Pig Iron Furnace of l.'3,000 K. V. A. capacity with a 
rated capacity of about 140 tons per day. It is proposed to 
duplicate the plant and increase the pig iron capacity to 
1,00,000 tons per annum as early as possible. 

(2) S/eel —Following the installation of the Electric Pig Iron 
Furnace, both the existing Open-hearth Furnaces will be put 
into operation and the steel ingot production will be raised to 
00,000 tons per annum. 

A target production of 1,00,000 tons of finished steel is 
being aimed at through the installation of cogging and structural 

mills, tube mill and,sheet mill, 

» 

I 

(0) Tube Mill-fThe proposed capacity is 10,000 to 12,000 
tons of seamless tubes per annum. 

A 

4 

(4) Sieel Fotwifry .— The Steel Foundry is being expanded 
to be able to meet tW entire demand, of steel castings in South 
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India, inclusive of the requirements of the Railways. An addi* 
tional machine shop for the steel foundry is under erection. 

(.6) Special Steels. —^Th'e manufacture, of stainless steel is 

under active consideration. 

% 

_ • 

(6) Glacial Acetic Acid .—Negotiations are under way for 
the purchase and erection of a plant for the manufacture of 
Glacial Acetic Acid direct from pyroligneous liquors. 

(7) Cement Plant .—To meet the growing demand for 
cement, it is proposed to instal an additional plant of a rated 
capacity of 150 tons per day and gradually increase the produc¬ 
tion to about 1,00,000 tons per annum. 

The Works provide employment for about 8,000 people. 


The Mysore Kirloskar Ltd. 

Managing Agents-. Messrs. Kirloskar Brothers Ltd. Oifice & 

Works-. Harihar. (Mysore Stale). Telegrams: 

MYTOOL. 

Introduction: —The Mysore Kirloskar Ltd., was started 
in the year 1941. At this time on account of the war going on 
the demand for machine tools was naturally large so that a new 
field was opened before the Indian manufacturers to manu¬ 
facture machine tools. 

Messrs. Kirloskar Brothers Ltd., who had been experiment¬ 
ing with the manufacture of machine tools in pre-war days 
established a factory at Harihar in the State of Mysore with a 
capital of rupees ten lakhs and started functioning early in 
1942. 


As the Government of India also wanted the development 
of this industry, they gave balancing plants to five large 
machine tool manufacturers in India, the Mysore Kirloskar Ltd., 
being one of them. This enabled the concern to step up pro¬ 
duction with added impetus on a still larger scale, 
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Manufactures The Mysore Kirloskar Ltd., manu¬ 
facture lathes, drilling and planing machines, shaping machines 
and power presses. They arc developing a new capstan lathe 
and are further considering tlic manufacture of small turret 
lathes and milling machines. 1 he Machine Tool Controller of 
tlie Government of India has placed their manufactures in the 
first grade. Some of the machine tools manufactured by 
them are of the following specifications. > 

Lathes 474iJ'’ centres Grade I 

» 676„ I 

„ 979i" .. .. I 

Drilling Machines ]" capacity pillar typo „ I 

Milling Machines 18' Edgvvici Horizontal „ I 

Shaping Machines 12" Stroke „ I 
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FOUNDERS & ENGINEERS 
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Ferrous and Non-Ferrous, 

Heavy and light Castings. 

Specialist in Heavy Marine Parts, Sugar Mills, Collieries 
and Tea Gardens requirements and all sorts of 

Machine Parts- 

Manufacturers of 

Pumps. 

^ Coohing Ranges. 

Cochs and Valves. 

Please Consult: 

i CASTINGS CORPORATION (India), LTD. 

45, MadHusudhan Pal-Chowdhury Lane. 

HOWRAH. 


i HOWRAH. t 

4 Phone : How. 333-; Post Box No. to. 4 

4t4444-4444444444444-444444444444444i44444 
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t THE STAR litON WORKS I 

ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS, WELDERS. ELECTRORLATERS & GOVT. CONTRACTORS. ♦ 

LIIOOAH (15. I. Rly.) BENGAL. , t 

^ Telegram! “FRITHWIPAT" Liluah, Fhons: HewraHlIS X 

♦ -f-f-f f-f>-f W-f-f f-f-f > -f-f 444‘4 f 4-44-4 i4-t-4-t4->«f-4 


^ I.Foundry (Ferrou* 
^ and Non-Ferrous) 

^ 2. Smith Shop 

^ 3. Machine Shop 

X Fitting Shop 

4 3. Light Structural 
X Shop 

X 6- Sheet Metal Shop 

X 7. Electroplating 
^ Shop 

^ and 


J “STAR' BRAND ^ 

X PORTABLE WEIGHING MACHINES & WEIGHBRDIGES t 

^ Also ‘'BABOO” Brand C. I. Pans of different Sizes and Types. ^ 
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ITie Mysore Premier Metal Factory. 

proprietor : Mr. Himchand Shah and Mr. Kicshab Lall Shah'. 

Office’. 124, Mint Street, G. T. Madras. ^Marks'. 

Tondiapet. Telephone-. 2535. Telegrams-. SUNBRAND. 

Introduction: —The Mysore Premier Metal Factory was 
started in Bangalore 30 years ago for manufacturing brass 
utensils. It was purchased by the present owners in 1926 and 
was run at Bangalore until the middle of 1939. On account of 
the exigencies of the war, the Government acquired the site 
where the factory was located and it was decided to locate the 
factory at Madras where it has been working since June 1939 
with a capital of over Rs. 5 lakhs. 

It was in 193G when Mr. Himchand Shah, after the death of 
the former proprietor, acquired the factory. 

"Sunbrand”, stainless steel articles made at the factory 
have acquired a good reputation. The other lines of tlieir 
manufacture are: —aluminium ware, brass utensils, copper ware, 
German Silver Ware, brass, aluminium and German silver 
castings of all descriptions. They also manufacture industrial 
and hospital equipment such as steel condensers and heaters. 
They as well undertake electro-plating in nickle, silver, gold 
and copper. They arc pioneers in introducing stainless steel 
articles for household purposes. The factory is one of the 
selected manufacturers by the Government under the Brass Ware 
Control Scheme. 


Messrs. Naraindas Industries Ltd. 

Managing Agents-. Messrs. Gid,waney’s Company. Ofpee & 
Works: 87-A, The Mall, Lahore. Telephone: 3066, 

Telegrams-. NARAINSTRY. 

>1 

Introduction |-*-Naraindas Industries Ltd., was started in 
1913, with an authdHsed capital of Rs. 5,00,000/- and paid-up- 
capital of about Rs.’ 3,00,000/-. The initial programme of their 
production included wood screws and manufacture of relevant 
machinery under the patronage of the Director General of 
Munitions Production. 
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Soon after, in December, the D. G. M, P. placed 

huge orders for wood-screws with them for which purpose they 
fabricated some machinery. On account of certain circumstances 
this order was cancelled and they were allowed^ to manufacture 
wood screws for the civilian market. 

4 

With a view to extending their factory and their business 
they obtained licence for the fabrication of roll-threaders and 
wire nail unachines for the fabrication of machine screws and 
wire nails respectively. 

M&nuiEactures As has already liecn pointed out 
Messrs. Naraindas Industries manufacture wood screws, 
machine screws and nails. They arc also equipped for the 
fabrication of machinery and tlicy have already fabricated most 

f 

of the machinery used by them. 


S 

Messrs. Narayan Engineering. 

Pro'^ictors-. Mr. Gajanand Jalan, Mr. Amar Chand Jalan and 
Mr. Indrasen Roy. Office: GO-A, Kali Krishna Tagore 
Street, Calcutta. Works: 108-1, Benares Road, Salkia 
(Howrah). Telephone: Office: B.B. 1916, Factory: 
Howrah 69, Telegrams: NATURE. 

Manufactures: —They manufacture machinery and 
machine parts. 


The National Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Nursing & Co. Office: .Stephen 
House, 4, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. Works: Belur 
(E. I. R.) Howrah. Telephone: Office: Cal. 3194, 
Works: Howrah 670, Telegrams: NASCOWORKS, 

Introduction: —The National Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., was 
floated in 1935 with an authorised capital of Rs. 50,00,000 the 
primary object being to utilise the huge quantity of scrap avail¬ 
able in India which till then found its way to Japan to feed the 
Steel Industry there. In 1934 Mr. J. N. Agarwal, a senior 
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partner of Messrs. Nursing & Co., went to Japan to gather first¬ 
hand knowledge and experience of the working of re-rolling 
industry in that country apd there he negotiated for the purchase 
of a rolling plant. Eventually in 10-*J7 a 10 ton electric furnace 
was set up for making steel from scrap and then rolling it into 
finished sections in the rolling mills. In the beginning, the' 
management secured Japanese co-operation, but it did not last 
long. The outbreak of the war gave them an opportunity to 
expand their activity and brought them closer to the goal 
visualised by the founders. 

Very recently, another 1 ton Electric Furnace lias been 
installed for the manufacture of liigh quality steel. 

The war afforded the Company an opportunity for making 
its own open-hearth steel billets. At the instance of the 
Government, it has commenced construction of a 25 ton open- 
hearth Furnace for the manufacture of M. S. billets which shall 
be in production no sooner the mechanical appliances are made 
available from U. K. It is expected that when this furnace is 
in operation, the production of steel will increase five limes. 
Already it is recognised as A class rolling mill. 

Production :—The capacity of the rolling mill is about 
4,000 tons per month varying from 1/4'^ to 2". The output of 
the Electric Furnace is about 2000 tons per month. During the 
period of the war the production of the Rolling Mills was con¬ 
fined to smaller sections only viz,, rounds, squares and flats. 
The heavy demand of these sections would not permit rolling of 
angles, channels, tees, etc.—which is, however, in the purview 
of the management. 

The Electric Furnace is equipped for manufacturing 
quality steel, namely, Spring Steel, Tool Steel, High Carbon 
Steel and other alloy steels. 

In addition to .the re-rollable scrap and steel ingots made 
at the works, the Rolling Mill uses a large quantity of M. S. 
Billets for which it ^depends on the local main steel producers 

V 

and to some extent dn imports. The firm have, however, their 
own plan under to manufacture the same. 
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Depaxrtments: Foundry Alongside the Rolling Mills, 
it has laid out a big steel-foundry with a monthly output capa¬ 
city of 200 tons of black castings and near about 150 tons of 
fettled castings. The foundry is 75 per cent, engaged in the 
manufacture of wagon components for all the State Railways 
principally'the East Indian Railway. 

C. I. Foundry: —For the maintenance side of the works, 
there is a Cast Iron Foundry with a capacity of 250 tons per 
month. In addition to the maintenance job, this foiindiy is 
capable of doing substantial work for the market. 

Brass Foundry :—The brass foundry was also designed 
originally for the purpose of maintenance, but it is now being 
extended to undertake manufacture of all kinds of non-ferrous 
rollings and sheet mills. 

Bolts and Nuts Shop :—Attached to the main Works is 
Bolts and Nuts Shop which is fabricating bolts, nuts dog- 
spikes, rivets etc. The output is ^50 to- 50 tons a month. 

Machine Shop :—This shop has been developed to per¬ 
form machining jobs of all varieties. This shop also turns 
out machines for maintenance of tlie main Works. 

The management are contemplating the manufacture of 
high class machines which arc not being manufactured in India 
at the present. 

Recently they have been working a Wire Rope Plant, part 
of which has already been completed. 

Structural Shop: —The Structural Shop of the National 
Iron was originally meant for the erection and construction of 
the Works itself. This shop has done construction work for 
the sister concern vis,, the National Screw and Wire Ltd. The 
open-hearth furnace of the factory is also the work of this shop. 
The structural shop has done several jobs of steel fabrication 
for the Government also. The management are also earnest in 
developing a fully equipped structural engineering factory for 
fabrication of building structutals, bridges etc. At present it 
undertakes all kinds of structural fabrication and the capacity 
of the shop, as it is, ranges from 250 to 300 tons per manth. 
The management are negotiating purchase and installation of 
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additional plants with a view to supplementing the output of 
the shop 1,0 tlie tunc of 400 to 500 tons per month. 

New Schexnes :—The management have under considera* 
tion the manufacture of shafting, steel pipes and other conveying 
materials also. Further they have in view the development of 
a first class smithy and forging shop for the manufacture of all 
kinds of tools, agricultural and tea garden implements which 
form considerable part of India’s import trade. They have 
also in hand a scheme for setting up a roll foundry. They aim 
at making the works complete by itself, in as much as to make it 
self-sufficient for the manufacture of all kinds of mechanical and 
power plants embodying the latest scientific discoveries and 
achievements. 

Labour: —The labour employed in 1956 was 278. Now 
it engages 400 to 500 skilled and unskilled labourers in the 
various departments. 


The National Insulated Gable Go. of India Ltd. 

Managing Agents ; Messrs. Associated Industrial Development 
Company Ltd. Office-. Stephen House, Dalhousie Square, 
Calcutta. Woris: (1) Mehgaon, C. P. (2) Mulajore near 
Calcutta. Telephone-, Cal. 5660, Tele grains-. MEGOHM. 

Introduction: —The National Insulated Cable Co. of 
India Ltd. was established in the year 19421 for the manufac¬ 
ture of electric wires and cables of various types. Although 
there was one cable company. The Indian Cable Company 
Limited at Jamshedpur, theirs was the first concern managed 
and financed purely by Indians. To meet the requirements of 
the military conveniently the Government desired the factory to 
be established in C. P. so that one factory was established at 
Mehgaon, Katni, C. P. and another at Mulajore near Calcutta 
which is by far thie largest unit in the whole of East except 
Japan. Government assistance was available to obtain most 
up-to-date and modern equipment from the U. K. For the 
factory in C. P.' thj^ Government helped them to obtain the wire 
drawing pknt of Messrs. Baron Cawther. 
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'Production: Ever since 1943, the Company has been 

engaged in the production of pure copper conductors of 
various qualities. 

All the materials required by the Company are available 
locally except only the Electrolytic Copper wires the production 
of which together with brass rods has now been taken up by 
their sister concern, ‘National Rolling Mills Ltd.’ 

Future Outlook With the termination of the hostilities 
their products are now available for the civilian market, public 
utility companies, and railways etc. Witli so many expansion 
schemes for electrical developments, the demand for their pro¬ 
ducts is bound to increase considerably. 


The National Metal Industries. Ltd. 

Managing Agents-. Messrs. Amritlal Ojha & Co., Ltd. Office.'. 
Security House, 102-A, Clive Street, Calcutta. Works-. 
1, Bagzala Road, Dum Dum. Telephone-. Office-. 
Cal. G476-77, Works: Dum Dum o. Telegrams: 
NAMETAL, Calcutta. 

Introduction: —The National Metal Industries Limited 
were established in 1931 with a capital of Rs. 1 lakh. In 1044 
the management passed on into the hands of the present owners 
and the capital was increased to Rs. 10 lakhs, 7| lakhs being 
subscribed and paid-up. The factory has been re-organised 
and is working day and night shifts. 

The factory has various types of power saving, milling, 

shaping, and polishing machines. It has also got a non-ferrous 

foundry and equipment for electro plating, soldering etc. 

% 

Mauufacturos :—The National Metal Industries Limited 
manufacture umbrella fittings of all kinds, building materials, 
wat?r fittings, gun metal, brass fittings, buckets, drums, tug 

E —*60 4 
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manutactortag hinges, rivets, ferrous and non-ferrous materials, 

washers, bolts, nuts, screws, and locks etc. 

Present Position :-Tlie Company is at present working 

to its capacity and employs about 400 workers. When the 

extensions ate completed, the Company expects to employ over 
1,000 workers. 



Established in 1942 as the first Non-ferrous Hot Eod 
Rolling Mill in India, this Company has successfully 
met the entire demands of the Cable Manufacturing 
Industries for Copper Rods. At present the Company 
is rolling Electrolytic Copper Wire Bars to rods of 
, . . . sizes from i" upwards. . . - - 


THE NATIONAL ROLLING MILLS, LTD. 

Mg. Agents : The ^ociated Industrial Development Co., Ltd. 
OSUe: STEPHEN HOUSE. Worka: MULAJORE. 

4 , DelbeiMM S 4 ., tALCUTTA. SHAMNAGAR, B, A. RIy. 

PhoM: cs4 • 
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The National Rolling Mills Ltd. 

Managing Agents \ The Associated Industrial Development 

Co,, Ltd. Office \ Stephen House, 4, Dalhousic Square, 

Calcutta, Works-, Mulajorc Via Shainnagar, B. & A. Rly. 

Telephone-. Cal. 5GC0 (10 lines). Telegrams-, MEGOHM. 

Introduction This Company was established in July 
1942 for the purpose of manufacturing Electrolytic Copper 
Rods in sizes and lengths suitable for the Electric Cable and 
Wire Manufacturing industries. 

Prior to the establishment of this Company, all Copper 
Rods had to be imported from abroad. The sponsors of this 
Company, therefore, decided that it would be in the interest of 
India and furtherance of war efforts to establish a Non-ferrous 
Hot Rod Rolling Mill in India. Fortunately a complete 
Rolling Mill plant was available for immediate shipment, and 
arrangements were made for importing the Mill. 

The Rolling Mill of the Company is the first of its kind in 
India. With the manufacture of Copper Rods for the Cablc 
Manufacturing Industries, the country now has to import only 
Electrolytic Wire Bars. The mill is equipped with up-to-date 
machinery and is rolling at present Electrolytic Copper Wire 
Bars and rods of sizes from 1/4'' upwards. 

Activity At present the Mill is engaged in rolling 
Electrolytic Copper Rods in commercial lengths from Elec* 
trolytic Copper Wire Bars. It is also in a position to under¬ 
take similar manufactures in Brass, Aluminium and other 
Non-ferrous Metals. 

This Company is equipped to meet the entire demands of 
the Cable Industry in India and do away with the necessity 
of importing Copper Rods from abroad, 



CHIMIdU FIAXTS 


I I T II D g 8 G T I S R 

We introduce oursclAC* one 
of the \erj fevv manufacrurer^ of 
Chemical plants in India Wc hare 
over ten years' valuable experience 
in the line as the FngmceniTS^ 
Department of the wcU Inovn 
ALEMBIC CHEMICAL WORKS 
COMPANY, LTD. BARODA 
Our personnel consists of foreign 
trained technicians Our Foundry, 
Machine shop and Stuctural-shop 
arc fully equipped for the fabnea* 
tions of Chemical Plants \X e havt 
successfully manufactured plants 
for Sulphuric Ether, Extraction 
of Calfein Brandy and Foreign 
Liquor Manufacture, Alcohol 
Distillation Columns, Manufie* 
ture of Glass Bottles u ith teim* 
automatic bottle blowing 
machines, Pumps for 
various etc 


DESIGN 


FABRICATION 


ERECTION 



W$ aflo minufactura 
nitar PrtMM, Watar and Sttam 
liactorSi Halt Ex^aii|frit 
Cofidaniars^ PHoc PlinU ate. 
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The National Sand Paper Mills (India) Ltd. 

Proprieior: Mr. Narindar Nath Mohan. Factory Sr Office-. 

Rawalpindi. Telephone-. 700, Telegram-. SERVICE. 

Introduction: —The.National Sand Paper Mills (India) 
Ltd. was started in 1941 as a public limited company and is 
located in Raw'alpindi. The capital ijivcstnicnl in Ihc factory is 
Rs. 500,000. 

E^ipnient:—Tlie factory is cejuipped with machines such 
as the gluing machine, printing machine, cooling box, 
^neumatic section tabic. Festooning and Drawing Apparatus, 
Cutting machine and Gluing boiler etc. The sieving process 
has been improved by the addition of new machines with 
satisfactory results. 

Production:— buring the war the factory enjoyed a 
period of prosperity and worked to its entire capacity to meet 
the heavy civil and military demands. 

The items of their manufacture include .Sand paper, Emery 
paper, Emery cloth and Glass Cloth, Emery tape etc. 


MM MMMMMMMMMMeM^MMMMMMiMMMMCiMe 

CONSTllUCTIVE ^ND SAFE. 

pnOGHEiSSIVK 

THE HOOGHLY BANK LTD. 

43i DharrnmtolU Street, CALCUTTA. 

Phone : Cal. 2260 (3 lines). 

OUR STAND IN. 


WorkJnjf Capital 

1944 

,i03.2l,dC0 

1945 

3,96,17,boo 

TSiOurjr. 

6,(w,?aobo 

80,^7^ 

Subscribed Capital 

^3,000 

~2;28tS)(r 

8u,bo;boff' 

"■ 7,42,000 

7,74,000 

Reserve Fund 


Mr. D. N. Mukerji, M. L. A. 


Divector, 
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The National Screw & Wire Producti; Ltd. 

Managing Agents \ Messrs. Nursing & Co. Office: Stephen 

House, 4, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. Works : Bclur 

(E. I. R.). Telephone: Office: Cal, yiOi, Factory: 

Howrah G70, Telegrams: NASCO. 

Introduction: —The National Screw & Wire Products 
Ltd., was floated in the year 1941 at the instance of the Supply 
Department of the Government of India for fabrication of wire, 
nails and screws both ferrous and non-ferrous. The authorised 
capital of this concern is Rs. ^0,00,009. 

The plant and machinery of the company were procured 
from within India through the intervention of the Government 
from Messrs. Devidas Jethanand & Co, of Karachi who had 
purchased them some time back from Germany. 

The National Screw & Wire Products have three depart¬ 
ments viz: — 

(1) Wire Drawing, 

(2) Nails & 

(u) Screws. 

Items of Manufacture: —-Among the smaller producers 
of wires and nails the National Screw & Wire Producers Ltd., 
is one of the few properly organised firms. The capacity of the 
Wire Drawing Section as already pointed out is about 100 to 
IfiO tons per month; that of the Nails between 50 to 70 tons per 
month; and that of the Screws is 2,88,000 pieces per month. 
The capacity of the respective departments, however, depends 
on the gauge or size of the materials they fabricate. 

The products :are manufactured to the Indian Standard 
Specification and ar« capable of being further improved. 

f 

V 

» 

The raw materials required for the manufacture of wires 
and nails are manu^ctured by their sister concern the National 
Iron and Steel Co,, Ltd. 
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Future Outlook: —They have decided to set up a Wire 
Rope Plant also which is being manufactured for them by the 
National Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., and is expected to be in 
operation in the very near future. 

There is also a non-ferrous foundry which is being extended 
to provide raw materials for non-ferrous products. 

The company also possesses a plant for manufacturing shoe- 
tacks. It will be put into operation shortly. 



Telegram : "WOODSCREW.” Feclory : “SULTANWIND.” 


WE 

MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR QUALITY 

Woodscrews, Machinescrews, Rivets & 

Panel Pins, Etc. 


Pkasz Appl^ to : 

a S. HUNJAN, 

VICTOR INDUSTRIES, 

AMRITSAR. 
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I National Bolts & Rivets Ltd. 

t 

> 


Manufadurevs of 

BLACK AND BRICHT 
BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS 
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Ogale Glass Works Ltd. 

Managing Agents-. Messrs. S. P. Ogale & Co. Ojfice & 

Warks-. Ogalvadi, Dist. Satara (Aundh State). 

Telegrams ‘GLASWORKS’. 

ft 

Introduction :—They started in 1914 as a proprietory con¬ 
cern and were converted into a limited liability Company in 1919. 
.Till 1924 they handled only the manufacture of glass. In 1925 
a Metal Section was also added to the works for the manufacture 
of hurricane lanterns from iron and tin sheets. Subsequently 
one Enamelling Department was also added. The capital 
invested at present is Rs. 10,00,000/-. They are equipped with 
about 40 power presses and 20 lathes, shapers and drilling 
machines manufactured locally by the Mysore Kirloskar Ltd, 

Production: —At present they produce about 1,000 
lanterns per day of 8 hours working and have got 400 skilled 
and unskilled workers Working in the factory. Their 
‘Prabhakar’ brand Hurricane Lanterns are now well known in 
the market and are almost as good as American Dietz Lanterns. 
During the war they supplied 7,00,000 lamps to the Stores 
Department of the Government. 

Future Plans :—They intend to raise their capital to 
Rs. 15,00,000 in the near future and replace their present set of 
dies and punches with modem tools and machinery imported 
from abroad. They also wish to send a band of their technical 
men to the continent to learn the modern and economical 
technique and methods used in European metal industry. 

Conclusion :—'With the grant of protection to the industry 
recently announced by the Government their various schemes 
of expansion and improvement are likely to fructify soon and 
they feel confident of their ability not only to meet the Indian 
demand for lanterns but to be able to export also. 


£-01 
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The O. K. Electric Works Ltd, 

Managing Director', Mr. Ishwar Dutt, B.Sc. (Eng.). Office: 
G. P. O. Square, The Mall, Lahore. Works: Canal Park, 
Lahore. Telephone: Office: 2719. Works,: 2718, 
‘Telegrams: OKAY. 

Manufactures They manufacture Electric fans, motors, 
heating appliances, etc., and other electrical and mechanical 
goods. 



E3 


g Messrs. RENWICK S CO.. LTD. | 


E3 KUSfiTIA, B. 6 A. Ry. 

E3 

^ A House of Engineers and Founders of 
g over 75 years of standing reputation. 

% 

Carries out all sorts of small 
and medium Ferrous and 
Non-Ferrous castings and 
Finishing jobs. 



Trial solicited. 
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Orient Industrial Engineering Co., Ltd. 

Managing Agents-. Messrs. Rungta Sons Ltd. Office-. 

P-16, Kalakar Street, Calcutta. Works-. Jugsalai, 

Tatanagar (Singhbhum). Telephone-. Office-. B.B. 3655 

and Q637, Works-. 313, Jamshedpur. 

• 

Introduction: —The Orient Industrial Engineering Co,, 
Ltd. is one of the Rungta Group of Industries and was started 
in 1944 primarily for the manufacture of Telegraph Poles. 
Ever since the factory came into operation, the full capacity was 
utilised for manufacturing materials for the Supply Department 
of the Government of India. 7,500' tons of iron and steel 
materials were produced for the Department to their 
satisfaction. 

Future Outlook:— Rai Bahadur M. G. Rungta, the 
Managing Director of the Company recently paid a visit to the 
U. Ki. and the U. S. A. to procure new machinery. When 
their plans of expansion are materialised they intend taking up 
the manufacture of several new items such as steel furniture, 
buckets, drums, wires, wire nails and screws etc. 


THE 


INDIAN PHARMACIST 


The only pharmaceutical journal of its kind—entirely 
devoted to the furtherance of pharmaceutical trade, 
industry, profession and education—honoured for its 
independent and authentic views and news. 


Edited by : 

Prof. M. L. SohrofF, A. B. Hons. (Cornell), 

M. S. (M. I. T.) 

Fublished quarterly: 

In October-December, January-Marcb, April* 
June and July-September. 


Svd)8cription : 

Rs. a/- (inland) ; 10 shillings or 2 dollars 

(foreign) 

Editorial and Publication Office : 


7, Lower Rawdon Street, Cftlcuita, 20. 
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Telephone No. 743. 


Telegrara: **irBTROPOLE^ AMRITSAR. 



METROPOLE WORKS 


VERKA (AMRITSAR) 


ENGINEERS 

AND 

MANUFACTURERS 



Manufacturers of . 

A. 0 & D C. ‘‘METROPOLE’* Electric Ceiling Fans of various sizes, 

A. 0. & D, 0. “METROPOLE’* Electric Table Fans of various sizes, 

A 0. & D. (I, “MBTROPOLE-TOOFAN” Pedestal Type Fans. 

A. 0. & D, 0. Electric Motors of various sizes. 

A. 0, & D. 0. Electric Sirens Vortical and Horizontal Types upto 4 h.p. 

High Speed Electric Bench Drilling Machines—1/2" capacity. 

A* 0. & D. C. Electric Bench and Pedestal Type Grinders up to 
3/4" h.p. ^ 

A. 0. & D, 0. Electric Bench and Pedestal Type Buffing and Polishing 
Machines, up to 3/4 h. p. 

A. 0. & D. 0. Electric Blowers of various types and sizes up to 20 h. p. 

Bench Vices of various types and sizes. 

SMITHS’ HEARTHS and PORTABLE FORGES, etc. 

Note :—Our Electric Fans, Motors, Drilling Machines, Blowers and 
Smiths' Hearths, etc , are guaranteed and have been tested and 
approved by the Indian Stores Department. 

Specialists in 

Catting and Welding work of every description. 

We also undertake to manufacture according to customers* require* 
ments and specification, Btructural Steel Works including Roof IVusses, 
Columns, Girders, Etc.J Transmission Towers for Electric Transmission 
Lines, and Aerial Ropeways; H. T. k L. T. (Ironware) Line Material, 
Accessories for Elect nc Transmission Lines and Aerial Ropeways, 
Platform Trucks, Machjlnery Parts, Etc., Wooden Poles and Wood 
Work of every description. 

All enquiries and jbrders receive our prompt attention, and we 
guarantee our products and work to be equal to, if not better than, those 
oj foreign manufacture. 
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The Oriental Mercantile Co., Ltd, 

Managing Director: Mr. S. B. Dutt. Head Office: 36A & B, 
Pratapaditya Road, P. O. Kalighat, Calcutta. Bombay 
Branch.: 11, Bank Street, Fort, Bombay. j: 

20, Justice Dwarkanath Road, Calcutta. Telephone: 
South 8G4, (Calcutta) 31304, (Bombay), Telegrams: 
SELLERS, Calcutta, ORIMERCO, Bombay. 

The Oriental Mercantile Co., Ltd., represent the manu¬ 
facture of O. M. C. Switches, O. M. _C. Fans, O. M. C. 
batteries, O. M. C. Flushometcr etc., and represent various 
other manufacturers in the country as their agents. 


Peepul Iron & Steel Industries Ltd. 

Managing Agents-. Messrs. D. 11. Brothers Ltd. Office: 
La-tuuche Road, Cawnpore. ILor/l’j: Factory Area, Plot 
No. 31-35 Cawnpore. Telephone: Offne: 23»8, Factory: 
2003, Telegrams: ‘MACHINERY’. 

Introduction: —The factory was established in 1041 with 
an authorised capital of five lakhs with the object of manu¬ 
facturing small tools, valves, screw cutting tools, sugar and 
textile mill machinery parts, oil mill machinery, agricultural 
implements etc. 

The production started in 1942 immediately after which 
tlie Supply Department entrusted them with a-very important 
war work of fabricating Mat Bridge Units requiring high class 
engineering skill. The experience gained in this stood the 
factory in good stead in manufacturing Taps and Dies. 

The Factory is adequately equipped with Lathes, Grinders, 

Planners, Shapers,^Punching and Shearing, Machine, Drilling 

Machine, Phenutic Hammers, Heat Treatment Furnace, Gas 

and Electric Welding Plants, Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Mould- 

• 

ing Furnace etc. 
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Manufactures At present the Company is regularly 
manufacturing the undermentioned articles: — 

1. Screw Cutting Tools-. 

(a) Taps, Dies, Whit-worth and Gas thread 1/8" to 1". 
(J?) Screw Plates W. W. thread. 

(c) Tap wrenches. 

2. Sight Feed Glass Lubricator. 

3. Spray Pumps. 

4. Sluice Valves and Cocks, 
b. Plummer Blocks. 

6. Sludt Couplings, 

7. Bench Vices. 

8. Drilling Machine Vices. 

!J. Oil Ghannies [Bengal Typc) 

10. Sugar Cane Kolhoos. 

11. Textile Mill Machinery Parts. 

Besides the above the Company undertakes jobs for Cast 
Iron & Gun Metal Casting, Forging, Welding, and Structural 
Jobs. 

Future Outlook :—The firm has about 100 workers in its 
employ. It is being gradually expanded, by adding further 
latest and modern machine tools. To-day their factory ranks 
as one of the foremost manufacturing engineering concerns of 
the United Provinces. Some of their products have all India 
demand right upto Madras, but owing to raw material and 
transport difficulties, they are handicapped in expanding their 
activities. Their ; range of manufacture is being gradually 
expanded, and within a couple of years they hope to be able to 
feed country’s substantial needs more effectively. 





The Late Mi. P. N. Dult 

Fomidvr 

Messrs. P. N. Dull & Co , Lid. 
Calcutta 
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P. N. Dutt Sc. Go., Ltd. 

Managing Director-. Mr. P. C. Dutt. Works: 6, Palghat 

Lane, Belur, Howrah. Office: 3A, Raja Kali Kissen Lane, 

CalcattjL. Telephone: B.B. 1768. 

% 

Introduction; —Messrs. P. N. Dutt & Co., Ltd. arc the 
pioneers in the Machine Tool Industry. The late Mr. P. N. 
Dutt, the founder of the concern started a small factory for 
the purpose in 1931. His achievement in the die making of the 
most intricate type soon put him foremost in the rank of the 
machine tool manufacturers in the country. The firm was con¬ 
verted into a Private Limited Company in 1911. 

Manufactures: —It is engaged in manufacturing Sheet- 
Metal machineries of various descriptions e.g., fly presses, power 
presses (from 5 tons to ^0 tons capacity), folding machines, 
shearing machines, seaming machines, puncliing machines etc.; 
ceramic machines of all types arc also being manufactured and 
are in use throughout India. 

The most notable achievement was the manufacture of 
complete plant for the manufacture of elc^ctric fans. 
Formerly these plants used to be imported from abroad 
at a very high cost. After years of patient research these 
were placed in the market and the high precision and efficiency 
of the machines were soon appreciated by the electrical fan 
manufacturers. Throughout the length and breadth of the 
country “Dutt’s” automatic presses and auxiliary machines for 
manufacturing fans are in use and in great demand. Almost 
all the principal manufacturers of fans in India have got Dutt’s 
machines operating in their factories. 

Recent Development :—^With the gradual progress made 
during the last fourteen years, the demand for machines 
increased and it was decided to expand the factory. A plot of 
land was acquired in Belur, Howrah, on the river Hooghly and 
construction of the^actory started in 1945. By the end of the 
same year machines were imported and installed. 
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Messrs. Poxnko Products. 

Oifice & Works-. 4/8, Duncan Road, Bombay 8. Telephone'. 
40910, Telegrams-. AUTOHEAT. 

Manufactures: —The firm was started in the year 1943 
and is engaged in the manufacture of electrical domestic appli¬ 
ances such as kettles, irons, stoves, heaters, industrial heating 
equipment etc. 


Pradip Lamp Works. 

Propriciors: Messrs. Kallu Babu Lallu Babu, Bankers & 
Zarnindars. Managing Proprietor & Technical Expert-. 
Mr. Ravindra Krishna Rohatgi , B.Sc. (Eng.) B.H.U. 
General Manager-. Mr. Ram Makund, B.Sc., LB-B. 
Factory & Office-. Jay KHshna Street, 0pp. Ry. Station, 
P. O. Begampur, Patna City. 

Introduction: —Messrs. Pradip Lamp Works came into 
existence in 1939 for the manufacture of incandescent electric 
lamps for which there was a very great demand due to the 
scarcity conditions created by the war. Machinery which was 
originally intended to be brought from Germany and France had 
to be ordered from the U. S. A. From there also they could not 
import the entire machinery and raw materials. Fortunately, 
in 19-10 the promoters of the concern succeeded in securing a 
brand new German plant which had been imported in 1935 by 
Messrs. Madalassa Glass Works but was lying idle. This 
together with certain automatic machines imported from 
America form the bulk of the plant at the present moment. 
Certain machines which could not be obtained from abroad were 
made by the Company in Calcutta. By the end of 1941 the 
Company had secured large quantities of raw materials such 
as Glass Shells, Brass Caps, Tugsten, Mandrill and Molybdenum 
wires etc. and alsoi two complete chains of Lamp Machinery with 
a capacity of 5,,000 lamps per day and testing equipment. 
About five lakhfe of rupees were invested. In the meantime 
deterioration in the war situation necessitated the shifting of 
the factory from Calcutta to Patna in 1943. The erection of the 
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building and installation of the equipment took some time and 
the actual production could not start before 1945. It has its 
own gas supply arrangement, gas being generated in a gas plant 
of Company’s own make. 

The factory also owns a small mechanical workshop for 
maintenance and repair works. It gets its 6,000 volt electric 
supply from the Patna Elettric Supply Company Ltd., and has 
got its own transforming gear of 200 K. V. A. placed in a 
separate building of its own. 

Production: —The production capacity of the installed 
plant is 5,000 lamps a day of 8 hours working, but as there is 
shortage of raw materials it is working only a few hours a day 
and producing 500 lamps per day. Gas filled and vacuum 
lamps upto 75 watts are manufactured at present by up-to-date 
methods and are tested at every stage of manufacture in its own 
well-equipped laboratory according to B. S. Specification to 
ensure correct standardisation. All lamps are correctly marked 
with voltage and wattage for the convenience of the buying 
public. Manufacture of lamps of higher wattage upto 200 watts 
will be soon taken up. 

The Company is expecting a huge supply of raw materials 
from the U. K. and Holland against its pending orders. 

Difficulties :—Shortage of raw materials and difficulty in 
freight and shipping are seriously affecting the production. 
The suppliers of raw materials such as, Caps, Glass materials 
and Wires are mostly in the U. K., the U. S. A. and Holland. 
Though the supplies from the U. S. A. are cheaper and easier, 
there is Government restriction in imports from that country. 
Suppliers in the U. K. are very busy and their deliveries are 
very uncertain and unsatisfactory. 

Future Plans :—After a couple, of years two more chains 
of machines will be added to the existing plant to double the 
production oi electric lamps including train lighting and auto¬ 
car lamps. Further plans to put up machines for making 
Thermoflasks, Torch bulbs, Switchboard bulbs, Radio Valves 
and Florescent lighting tubes etc. are also tmder consideration. 

K—82 
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Considering the acute shortage of glass materials, it has 
been decided to instaJ] an up-to-date t 3 'pe of g'Jass furnace in the 
near future so that tJic factory may be self-contained so far as 
its requirement of glass materials is concerned. This is the 
only bulky item which takes a lot of shipping or rail space and 
is a serious bottleneck in the production of lamps. 

The Company is also trying .to manufacture other raw 
materials like brass caps etc., and enquiries have already been 
sent to the suppliers of plant. A large number of electrification 
schemes are coming as part of the post-war development pro¬ 
gramme of the Central and Provincial Governments, which 
would increase the tlcinand for electric lamps. 


The Premier Automobiles Ltd. 

Managing A gent \ Messrs. Acroauto Ltd., Construction House, 
Ballard Estate, Fort, Bombay. Telephone'. 2f)0*)() and 
2lir>C, Telegrams: PREMOBILES. 

Manufactures :—The Company has been formed with the 
object inter alia of manufacturing, buying, selling, importing, 
assembling, distributing and dealing in motor vehicles and 
automobiles etc. 


S^ememSev L S. W.” Strand for gualify Tools, 


Head Office & Main Works : 
Gotlsta, Burdwan. 

TOOLS. 

TEA GARDEN. 
CARPENTERS' 
ENGINEERING. 

EDGE. 

For orery need. 


Calcutta Works: 

121, Raja Dlnendra St., Calcutta. 

SlAFJfSJ? CUTLERY. 

PRUNING. table. 

WOOD PEELING. KITCHEN. 

PAPER CUTTING. GARDEN. 

SHEARING. 

IMPLEMENTS. **""•••• 

• MASONRY . - ENGINEERING. 


AGRICULTURAL: • . 

India's foremoat Manufacturers^ 

BENGAL IRON & STEEL WORKS, 

Mg. Arants K. SMITH & SONS. 

Sales Office i 8, Caanins Street, CALCUTTA. 

Gran • Code mod : PImhi* t 

"LOHARBAPAR” Oriental 3 Utter, Bentler'a Cem. OfHcet 47^8 Cel. 

CeleutU. Pkresea, ABC 6Ui Edition & Private. Cal. Werlu: B. B. 1808. 
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Premier Stoi«s Supplying Co., Ltd, 

Office: 8, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta, Works: 

Circular Road, Ilowiah. Tdcphotic: Cal. 5013, 
rclcgrams : ROSINTUR. 

Manufactures They are manufacturerb o£ boUb, nuts 
and rivclb etc. 


The Radhey Lall Steel Rolling Mills, 

Mcxna^ing Agents. ^Icssrs. Radhoy l.all Manni Lall. Olfuc\ 
Rajguddi, Hatia, Cawnpurc. li’tJ/'Ls * Juhi Station, 
Cawnpcire. 1 (Icphonc. Oflui . Works'. 2t01, 

Telegrams . STLCU. 

Manufactures :—They manufacture Bars, Rods & Hoops 
etc. 



OF 

BRASS, COPPER AND PHOS. BRONZE, etc. 

ALSO 

PERFORATED SHEETS & WIRE CLOTHES 


SUPPLIES FROM STOCK TO ESSENTIAL CONSUMERS ONLY AT GOVERNMENT 
CONTUOI.I.ED RATES 


BHACAT SINGH BUGGA & GO. 

Importins And! Diftributiag AsabIi to MotoU (NON-FERROUS) Dir» 
DepArtmont of Supply* Govt of lodiA. 


LUCKNOW 
Foot Box 72 



CALCUTTA 

BrntBoiAm 




7 
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ARE FACTS: 



TYCOL Edeloanu Frocossed TURBINE and DIESEL 

ENGINE OILS have been tested and proved to 
exceed by a wide margin the limitations laid down 
by the 


BRITISH STANDARD INSTITUTE. 


VEEDOL 100% Pennsylvania Bradford Base 

MOTOR OIL-is now 23% MORE DURABLE 

and fjuards your engine with its famous film of 
protection and is unaffected by extremes of heat or 
cold. 

AVON Quality Ijubricants arc well known for their 
excellent perfonnanco. 

All the above Branded Products are manufactured 
by the World’s largest refiners of Pennsylvania 
Crude. 

Have you any Lubrication Prohlons ? 




I>et ns solve tlicm for you. Wo have on our staff £ 
specially trained Technical Engineers to assist you, 


TIDE WATER OIL CO., (India), LTD. 

8, CLIVE ROW, CALCUTTA 




Branches Karacbii Colombo 





k’ ^ 



>.1 
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olombo & RangrooD. 
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Messrs. Raghu Engineering Works Limited. 

Oifice & Works: 3, Ajmeri Gate, Delhi. Telephone: 0717 

Delhi, Telegrams: RAGHUWORKS. 

\ 

Izitro4uction ;—Messrs. Raghu Engineering Works 
Limited were started towards the end of 19-1^3 by the late 
Mr. Blushan Das Basil, M.I.E. (India), who was a very highly 
qualified Engineer. He was the retired Superintendent, 
Government Telegraph Workshops, Aliporc, Calcutta. 
Mr. Basil combined in himself technical knowledge of engineer¬ 
ing trade and business acumen of high order. During his 
service he founded the India Electric Works Limited (Calcutta\ 
which is the first and one of the most important electric fan 
manufacturing concerns in the country. It was near about 1907 
that Mr. Basil conceived the idea of manufacturing machine 
tools. He was also the founder of the Jay Engineering Works 
of Calcutta. 

After remaining in Jay Engineering Works for some time, 
Mr. Basil needed better and wider field for his activities. 
With this end in view, he went to Delhi and in collaboration 
with Lala Hans Raj Gupta, one of the industrial magnates in 
Northern India, established the Raghu Engineering Works 
towards the end of 19-13. 

Manufactures; —Messrs. Raghu Engineering Works 
Limited began manufacture of electric fans and at present arc 
manufacturing ceiling fans only which arc of very good quality. 
Another line of manufacture in which the Company is interested 
is tlic manufacture of Hurricane lanterns. 

Future Programme r—Messrs. Raghu Engineering 
Works have in hand schemes for the manufacture of table fans, 
fans for railway carriages, motors, train lighting sets, refrigera¬ 
tors, cooking ranges etc. 
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Rajkinson Brothers. ' 

Vroprictof. Seth Bhola Nath. Office & Works-. Hoshiarpur 
Road, Jullundur City. Telegrams-. RAJKINSON 
BROTHERS. 

Manufactures: —The finn was started in 19.‘JD and is 
engaged in the production of nuts and bolts, locks, chaff cutters 
and engineering stores. 


Messrs. Raj Kumar (India) Ltd. 

Proprietor-. Mr. Raj Kumar. O' Office-. Jullundur City. 

Telephone-. Office 29'), Residence 291, Telegrams-. 
RAJ KUMAR, Jullundur City. 

I'hc firm was started early in 194-3. It produces hardware 
etc. 
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SWEDEN SCREW FACTORY, AMRITSAR. 


Telegram; 
“INDENGICO” 



Post Box 8. 
AMRITSAR- 
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Have been supplying all over India for the last many 
^ years Pinion & !• E- C. brand 

^ •‘Wood screws” “Panel Pins” 

X “Tinman Rivets” Flat, countersunk f, 

^ Round Head “Rivets”. 

^ We are the only manufacturers in India. Goods according ^ 
^ to standard speciBcations and from tested materials which ^ 
are still not available in sufficient quantities- -f 

We shall meet requirement of all the dealers, whom we ^ 
shall supply partly in the near future. 

Please send as your address to have prompt rate lists, 
despatched regularly to our customers. 
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4 - 


^ 444444444444444444444444 ^ 4 - 4444444444^44 



Mr Rajendra Kumar 
Propr'u'Utr 

Messrs. Rajkrison Bros. 

Jullunder City 


J 
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Ram Saran Das Aggarwal & Sons. 

Proprietor : Mr. Ramsaran Dass & Mr. Saj jan Kurnar. Office 
&• Works-. Tanda Road, Jiillunder City. Telegrams 
CHIMNIWALA. 

Manufactlire :—This private firm was started in the year 
19o7 for the manufacture of Brass Cocks, Iron Pressings, Persian 
Wheels, Buckets, Tubs, Bolts and Nuts and Agricultural 
I]nplenient 3 , 


The Reliably Water Supply Service of India Ltd. 

Managing Dhccior\ Mr. Vidya Prakash, C.R. Head Office 
Works: Sanda Road, Laliore, (Punjab). Branch Office: 

Calcutta and Lucknow. Telephone: Head Office: 2882, 

Branch Office : Cal. 5011, Telegrams ; RELIABLE, 

Lahore, TEJSTRANER, Calcutta. 

Introduction: —The' Company was started in the year 
1025 by L. Tej Ram for the manufacture of strainers for 
tubcwells which he had not been aide to obtain satisfactorily 
from others engaged in the line at tliat lime when he wanted 
them for a private irrigation scheme of his own. Himself an 
engineer, he devised a strainer which after his name is known as 
‘Tej Strainer*. 

Equipment and Production At present the Reliable 
Water Supply Service of India Ltd. has about 5(i boring plants 
and 5 Rock Drilling Power Driven machines working in different 
parts of the country. They have 2d Strainers manufacturing 
machines in their workshop which is also equipped with a large 
number of Turning Machines, Planing Machines, Shaping 
Machines, Lathes of different sizes, Pipe Rolling Machine etc. 
The Pipe Rolling Machine rolls sheet iron pipes in 8 ft. lengths. 
Theirs is the largest Pipe Rolling Plant in Northern India and 
has been manufactured by themselves. The biggest pipes rolled 
by them were ‘34'b In addition to the equipment detailed out 
above, their workshop.is also equipped with a 5 ton Cupola for 
manufacturing iron fittings of every description, 
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The Company also manufactures ‘Tej’ Centrifugal Pumps 
for different capacities and heads which arc working in different 
parts of the country. 

About 400 skilled and unskilled workers are employed by 
them. 

The daily production of strainers now ranges between 
nOO ft. to 400 ft. of different sizes. 

Conclusion :—The provinces of Bengal, Bihar, Assam, the • 
U. P., the Punjab and N. W. F., are all covered by the 
activities of the concern. During the war time, the Company 
executed orders for operational demands for the D. G. M. P., to 
the tune of nearly 80,000 ft. length. Almost all the major 
Government and civil projects are being entrusted tO' the Com¬ 
pany and practically all the Railways in Northern India place 
tlieir orders for Strainers and sinking of tubewells with them. 
They are also principal contractors to the Central Subsoil .Section 
of the Government of India. 


Renwick and Company Ltd. 

Managing Director -. Seth Mohanlal L. Shah, Calcutta. Head 
Office-. Kushtia, B. A. Rly. Works: (1) K'ushtia, 
(Dt. Nadia), (2) Lakshmanhati (Dt. Rajshahi). 

Introduction :—The Company was first started by 
Mr. William Renwick, who was an engineer under Messrs. 
Watson & Co., Indigo Planters and Zemindar (changed to the 
hands of Midnapore Zemindary Co., Ltd.,) under the partner¬ 
ship business to manufacture sugarcane crushing mills and pans 
for boiling juice. The factory was first started at Lakshmanhati 
in the district of Rajshahi and the Head Office was transferred 
to Kushtia with the branch at Lakshmanhati. 

Mr. Renwick with his partner in the early eighties of the 
nineteenth century* started this business of manufacturing sugar¬ 
cane crushing mills which he realised, had a great field all over 
India. Mr. John Fairlie Joined Mr. Renwick. Mr. W. B. 
Renwick, nephew of Mr. Renwick, senior, joined the firm as an 
assistant in the latter part of the 19th century and became a 
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Director in 1904 when he took the place of his uncle and subse¬ 
quently he was made the senior Director. The firm-was con¬ 
verted into a private limited company confining the shares 
among five European and one Indian members. 

The present Directors of the Company are reputed indus¬ 
trialists and business magnates of the country. After they 
took up the work of the company in March 1945 from 
Mr. W. B. Renwick and others, they have been making arrange¬ 
ments for extension of work in the mechanical and other 
directions. 

Manufactures :—The Company mainly manufactures 
agricultural implements such as sugarcane crushing mills, 
ploughs, handhoes, centrifugals, gm furnaces, power driven 
cane mills and juice boiling pans etc. During the war it 
supplied a lot of war orders. It also manufactures textile 
machinery parts and builds motor launches. 

The Company’s annual output is over 1,000 sugarcane 
crushing mills, 2,000 juice boiling pans and about 600 ploughs 
in various kinds. The building of motor launches has been 
stopped for want of teakwood from Burma and import of 
Diesel Engines from the U. K. The company has got a batch 
of experienced engineers to take up all sorts of work in the 
Mechanical Engineering Section and is competent to build 
launches etc. It gives employment to about 400 persons. 


HAHSIOTKAIKW “B.M.S.S.CO." mOITTHECtmOH. 

REMEMBER. 

“B. M. 8. 8. Cp.” the only reliable and leadine honse of its 
kind in Calontta offers beet serricee to all patrons for the following: 

PIPES, PIPE-FITTINGS, G. H. FITTINGS, SHAFTINGS 
AND dTHEfi KILL BEGITISITES OF ALL KINDS AND 
.... SPECIFICATIONS .... 

BENGAL MILL STORES SUPPLY OO. 

bvreci Imparte^'a and Stockiais. 

29, Metalt Subhas Road, CALOUTTA. 

PIm« 3 CbI. 12S4. GfMMt **FLANGfiS** 
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FOR DESIGN, FABRICATION, 

AND 

ERECTION 

OF 

STRUCTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 

STEEL WORK 
WELDED, OR RIVETED, 

CONSULT 

STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING WORKS LTD. 


DIRECTOR 

BOMBAY 15. 

ADDRESS 


y^Cjs/s/or^/ OS^ce; 

Sir H. P. MODY.K.B.E. 

—r- 

Prospect Chembere, 



Horny Rood. 

A, D. SHROFF. 

N. B. BHAGAT. 

Managing Agents: 

Fort, Bombay No. 1 
Phone; 30167. 

A. M. KAPADIA 

MANGALDAS. B METHA. 

M CHtA. 

BHAGAT 

Works : 

Sitrri Fort Road. 
Bombay No. IS. 
Telephone: 6044S. 

& SONS LTD. 

Grams: Structural. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


STEEL FEAKES EUILDDiaS, STATION BOOFS, BEIDOES, 
POWEE HOUSES, TANKS, TOWEES, CHIMNETS, 
SFIHNINO & WEATINO HILLS BTBUCTUEE8 Etc. 

V « i , t . f 

Also 

SUaAB, OHi, SOAP, FAFER* cement lb OTH^^t INRUSIBZAL PLANTS. 
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Saru Smelting and Refining Corporation Ltd. 

Managing Agents-. Seth Jugmandardass Shital Prasad 

Jain. Head Office-. Sadar Bazar, Meerut (U. P.;) 

Branchy Office -. Calcutta, Delhi, and Lahore. Works : 

Meerut and. Calcutta. Telephone-. Meerut 2iG2, Calcutta 

B.B. 5308 and South 1051, Telegrams-. METAL, Meerut; 

TAMBAPITAL Calcutta. 

Introduction :—Messrs. Saru Smelting and Refining 
Corporation were established in the year 1030 by Messrs. Seth 
Jugmandardas Shital Prasad Jain, Managing Proprietors of the 
firm who had a long experience of dealing in Non-ferrous Metals 
and Alloys in India ever since the beginning of this century. 

Manufactures: —They manufacture:—(h) All grades of 
Antifriction Bearing Metal suitable for bearings of Motor Cars, 
Oil Engines of all descriptions. Petrol Engines, Air Compressors, 
Diesel Engines, Water and Sitcam turbines, Air Craft Engines, 
Locomotives, Electric Generators and Dynamos, Rolling Mills, 
Textile and .Saw Mills, Sugar Mills, Jute Mills, Rice Mills, 
Paper Mills, Flour Mills, Ginning Machines, Crushers, Shaft 
Bearings, Lifts, Centrifugal Pumps etc., and other bearing 
metals of any specification as per the order of the customer. 

(2) Tin Solder of all compositions and specifications 
suitable for every branch of industry. 

(3) Brazing Solder of every description. 

(4) Silver Solder of all composition and specification. 

(5) Brass Ingots. 

(fi) Gun Metal Ingots. 

(7) Phosphor Bronze. 

(8) Admiralty Navy Bronze. 

(9) Metal Plastic Ingots. 

(10) Bell Metals for any spccihc purpose. 

(11) Aluminium Ingots. 

(12) Type Metals. 

(13) Chill Cast Solid Round and Square Bars from’ Bfass, 
Gun Metal and Bronzes. 
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Besides, they undertake all sorts of smelting and refining 
job of Non-ferrous Metals, 

All their products are carefully analysed in their Laboratory 
before they are put in the market with the result that "Saru” 
products are to-day well known in the market and have always 
been in great demand both by the Public and the Government. 

Future Outlook: —Their aim is to embrace all branches 
of the non-ferrous industry and as soon as circumstances permit, 
they hope to begin production of Sheets, Bars, Rods, Tubes, 
Wires etc. 


Expanded Metal 

MEANS 

STRENGTH • LIGHTNESS - ECONOMY ■ PROTECTION 

101 Uses 

CONCRETE JOBS, FENCINGS, RAILING, GUARDS, FURNITURE, 

OFFICE REQUISITES, ETC., ETC. 

ALL SIZES MANUFACTURED 

TO 

Britisk StanJarJ Specification 

IN 

ANY METAL REQUIRED. 

THE CALCUHA EXPANDED METAL M^, CO., LTD. 

Telegram i p Kalakar Street. CALCUTTA. ' 

“SWAGAT" B. B. 6627. 

I 
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The Scindia Steam Navigation Go., Ltd. 

Managing Agents \ Messrs. Narottam Morarji & Co. Office: 

Scindia House, Ballard Estate, Bombay. Calcutta Office: 

100, Clive Street, Calcutta. Works: Scindia Shipyard, 

Mazagoan, Bombay 10. Telephone: Bombay Office: 

30075, Cal. Office: Cal. 5261, Telegrams: JALANATH. 

Introduction: —This enterprising Indian firm laid out a 
large shipyard at Vizagapatam for the construction of steamers 
upto 8000 tons deadweight. Most of the machinery required 
such as punching and angle-sharing machinery, plate-straighten¬ 
ing machinery, pneumatic and other machine-tools, cranes etc., 
had been obtained from the U. K!. but further progress was 
delayed by the war taking a serious turn. Early in 10-12, several 
.*'ine sweeprs and basset trawlers were built at Vizagapatam. 
Owing to enemy action in April, 1912, their activities in 
Vizagapatam were suspended and under instructions from 
Government they had to remove their machinery to Bombay 
where a new shipyard was fitted up for shipbuilding and 
repair. Towards the end of .1042, however, work was re-started 
at Vizagapatam and a ship-yard was laid out with necessary 
facilities for ship-repair and construction work with machinery 
brought from Bombay. 

Activities The Scindia Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., 
are the biggest .Swadeshi concern having a fleet of 22 steamers. 
They Iiave a regular cargo service between India, Burma and 
Ceylon and a passenger service between Rangoon and the 
Coromandel coast ports. 

The Scindia Company arc also running the Haj service from 
Calcutta, Bombay arid Karachi to Jedda and have built two now 
steamers specially for that purpose. They are also the Managing 
Agents of the Ratnagar Steam Navigation Co. Ltd., who.se 
vessel plies between Bombay and Panjini on the Konkan Line. 
They have Branch Offices and Agencies at all the principal ports 

of India, Burma and Ceylon. 
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Messrs. Shaparia Dock & Steel Co., Ltd. 

Managing Director \ Mr. M. B. Shaparia. Oiftcc: Sewree Fort 

Road, Bombay. Works: (i) Parel Road, Byciilla Goods 

Depot, Bombay 12. (;V) Sewree Fort Road^ Bombay. 

Telephone : 01275 and 00897, Telegrams : SHAPARIA, 

Introduction:—This Company has emerged in its present 
form as a result of amalgamation of Messrs. Shaparia Iron & 
Steel Works Ltd., with Messrs. Shaparia Dock & Engineering 
Co. This new Company is carrying on the work previously 
carried on by Messrs. Shaparia Iron & Steel Works Ltd., at the 
Byculla workshop. The Workshop previously belonging to 
Messrs. Shaparia Dock & Engineering Co., has now been taken 
over by this firm and greatly expanded for the manufacture of 
ships, life-boats etc. 

The Byculla workshop was started by Mr. B. P. Shaparia 
in 191)3. It was a modest beginning then. The work under¬ 
taken consisted for the most part of constructional nature on a 
very limited scale. The first big job undertaken by the founders 
was for the manufacture of corrugated steel pale fencing for the 
Bombay Municipality. The enterprise had to face many diffi¬ 
culties in the beginning but the confidence and energy with 
which the proinotors pushed on with the scheme gave them 
complete success. 

Later Developments:— During the 1914 war, the Com¬ 
pany offered its services to the Government and undertook the 
manufacture and supply of war stores to the Government. In 
1924 the Company expanded its business with the result that it 
was converted into a limited company. The first big work 
undertaken by this new institution v/as the manufacture and 
erection of large storage tanks each with a capacity of one 
million gallons. In addition to this the manufacture of paint 
making machinery was undertaken. The Company also under¬ 
took structural work of major importance in the city of Bombay. 

In 1935, in order to cope with the increased’ activities of the 
Company the premises were extended and suitable plants for 
manufacturing anA)ulance, copperload boats, fire fighters, 
pressed steel-load; boats, road watering trucks, hydraulic 
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tippings as well as 3-way pressed steel boats and pleasure boats 
for power and manual operation were installed. 

In the year 1939, the scope of the business was further 
widened and the Company opened a department for the manu¬ 
facture of steel rolling shutters, steel windows, and doors etc. 
These were fitted to numerous buildings in and around Bombay, 
and up-country towns, where they are still giving very satis¬ 
factory service. One Service Department of the Company looks 
after the up-keep and repair work throughout the city of 
Bombay. 

Owing to the declaration of the war and the heavy demand 
of the Government, the Company had to expand its factory still 
further to two and a half times its pre-war capacity. 

Present Position :—Many important works undertaken 
by the firm have become known for their durability. In addition 
to all types of iron and steel construction works, the Company 
produces several specialities of which the most notable is the 
Shaparia pressed steel boat, an unsinkable craft designed for use 
with oars or detachable outboard motor. Constructed entirely 
of pressed steel plates, this boat is leak-proof, rust-proof and 
cannot warp. A portable fire-proof garage with floating doors 
entirely climate-proof and embodying many unique features, is 
also manufactured by the Company, 

The Sewree Workshop was started during the period of the 
war for the manufacture of medium size sea-going vessels and 
lifeboats, puntoons, trawllers etc. This workshop has now 
been greatly expanded and the new Company of Messrs Shaparia 
Dock & Steel Co., Ltd,, is launching upon schemes of further 
expansion. 
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Manufaoiui*0M»s ofs 


Bakelite Switches 

And 

other Electrical Accessories. 

BRAND! 

“SSI INDIA” 

SWITCHES 

CEILING ROSES (Big & Small) 

FUSE CUT OUTS (Big & Small) 
JOINT CUT OUTS 
JUNCTION BOXES 
WALL PLUGS 
HOLDERS 


SWADESHI INDUSTRIES LTD. 

100, NETAJl SUBHAS ROAD. 

CALCUTTA. 


^ Phone: Cal 


Grams; <JAIPUR1A’ Calcatta 
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Shree Hanuman Steel Rolling Mills Go., Ltd. 

Managing Director-. Mr. K. D. Jalan. Office-. 8, Dalhousie 

Square, Calcutta. Works-. Ghusury, Howrah. Telephone-. 

Office: Cal. 4492, Works: Howrah 282, Telegrams-. 
SOORATRADE. 

» 

Introduction The idea o! establishing this Company 
was mooted out by the promoters of the firm when the recom¬ 
mendations of the Tariff Board were published and setting up 
of re-rolling industry in India, hitherto unknown in the 
country, was envisaged. It was, however, sometime before the 
scheme could be finalised with the result that w'hen the firm came 
into being one or two such firms were already established in 
Calcutta. 

Activities :—They are engaged in rolling from scrap and 
from billets, imported and indigenous. At present they manu¬ 
facture rounds of all sizes from y to flats upto f thick, 
rails, rods, and bars. Their plan is to undertake manufacture 
of the unusual varieties also in due course. They have also 
manufactured Baling Hoops of the best quality which were very 
much appreciated by the customers. 


I ELECTRICAL WORKS OF EVERT DESCRIPTION. ^ 


Please Consult: 

BiR ELECTRICAL WORKS 


♦ 

-f 


Bleetrleal Engineers ft Ooveroment Lloensed Contractors, 

^ 174, Chfltaranjan Avenue, CALCUTTA. 

± Gram: KAHBLBWOEI. Pkoae; B. B. 49M. ^ 


B-44 
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Shree Jam Wire Products Co., Ltd. 

Managing Agents-. Messrs. Gor & Co., Ltd., Jamnagar. 
Oifice-, Mherwan Building Sir P. M. Road, Bombay. 
Works-. Jamnagar. Telephone-. 20529, 21554, Telegrams-. 
NANDVADAN, Jamnagar, JAMWIRE, Bombay. 

This company was started in 1942 with a paid up capital 
of Rs, 17,00,000 and is engaged in the manufacture of Wood 
Screws, Office Pins, Gem Clips, Rivets and other wire products. 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

V 

vx r B. 4645< 

^ Phone: 1 ' Telegrams: ''BRASSHOULD*' 

X I Howrah 406 

M BENGAL METAL WORKS LTD. 

^ Oifice: 117 /B, Chittaranjan Avenue, 

X Works: 182 , Naskarpara Road, Qhusary, 

X HOWRAH. 

X 

^ Manafadarers of: 

X Brass, Copper, Germansilver, Aluminium, 

^ and ail metal domestic and commer- 
^ cial utensils etc. 

X 

Casting of all sorts of thCon-Ferrous undertaken.' 

X Importers and dealers in all U^fohyFerrous metals. 

X 

XXXXXXXXXIKXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 


XX XX xy XX 

i XX XX XX XX XX XX XX XX XX Xx Xa XX XX Xa XX XX XX Xx XX XX 



Messrs. Sind Iron & Steel Works Ltd. 

Proprietor-. Seth Tara Chand K. Gupta. Office & Works-. 

West Wharf Road, Karachi. Telephone-. 2430 and 2105, 

Telegrams ; METTICO. 

* 

Manufactures: —They kre re-rollers of Iron and Steel 
into hoops, flats, rounds, squares etc., besides being manu¬ 
facturers of agricultural implements. 


eeee e e eeeee e e • eeeeee • • e eeeee • e 

The Largest Malleable Foundry In India. 

For strength combined with cheapness replace steel 
castings, forgings, cast iron castings and brass castings 

with MALLEABLE CASTINGS. MALLEABLE CAST- 
INGS ARE CAST ACCORDING TO BRITISH 
STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS - 

OUR SPECIALITIES — 

Yacuum Brakes, other fittings for railwars. Loomswords, 
Beamflanges, Boring Steadiers. Shuttle Box l^onts, Other Jute 
and Cotton machinery parts. Fan Farts, Brackets, Bosses and 
other Electrical fittings. Chain Links, Pinions, Ropeerip*, 
Levers and other mechanical goods, Pipe Fittings, all size 
and type, and a wide variety of other jobs to order. 

INDIAN MALLEABLE CASTINGS LTD. 

Managing Agents: 

Ramdutt Ramkistendass, 

4, Clive &hat Street, 

CALCUTTA. 


•••• • • • — • • • • •••••• • • • ••••• • • •••• 
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Messrs. Singh Engineering .Works Ltd. 

Managing Director: Sardar Indra Singh, M.E., F.R.S.C. 

(Lond.) Ofice &■ Works: Kalpi Road, Cawnpore. 

Telephone: ^9-31, Telegrams: SINGH. 

Introduction :—The firm of Messrs. Singh Engineering 
Works was started in the year 1920 by Sardar Indra Singh who 
is considered to be the founder of steel re-rolling industry in 
India. Starling with a small workshop they rolled their first 
steel from unserviceable rails in 192iT. In 1938 a large factory 
was acquired and the Singh Engineering works came in the 
front line of steel rollers in India. It was at this time that they 
started manufacturing railway truck materials for the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

The firm was changed into a Private Limited Company in 
the year 1941. 

The w'orks at present comprise of : — 

(1) Rolling Mills (2) Machine Making plants and (3|) An 
up-to-date foundry. 

Manufactures: —The Singh Engineering Works Ltd., 
manufacture mild steel, S. S. rounds and squares and flat 
bars from 5/16" diameter to -3", Railway Truck Materials, Tic 
Bars, Cotters, Two-way Keys, Straightening Bars, Crow Bars, 
Gibs, Chisels, etc., etc. 

They undertake cast iron and steel castings of all kinds, 
manufacture municipal watering and sanitary carts, boats, 
ornamental gates and railings 1/8" thick and structural works, 
tanks, etc. 

The machinery manufactured by them are old metal stoves, 
jewellers rolling materials, agricultural machinery and sugar 
mill machinery viz.^ cane crushers, crystallisers, sugar centri¬ 
fugal, filter presses, driers, lime juice tanks, bag-fillers, gur 
melting pans etc. 

They also manufacture door borings, ahd chimney ovens, 
tent pins, joints, and pegs, and all materials of the engineering 
and hardware required by the military units etc. 
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Sokhey Industries, 

Proprietors: Mr. S. Balwant Singh Sokhey. Oifice: ?. 0. 
Box No. 04. Works: Sultanwind, P. 0. Box No. o(J, 
Amritsar. Telegrams : CHITRA. 

The firm was started in the year 1943 and is engaged in the 
manufacture of electrical fans, fractional motors, all kinds of 
electrical appliances, and cycle parts. It also undertakes pig 
iron castings. 


BRITISH INDIA SPRING & STEEL CO. I 

Spring Specialists, Engineers, Government & Railway >■ 
Contractors. ^ 

Manufacturers of: ^ 

Quality Springs and Spring washers of all kinds from all ^ 
sorts of suitable metals—(Steel, Brass, Phosphor, Bronze 
etc.) ^ 


All works are done on Government & Railway specifica¬ 
tions under direct supervision of Mechanical Experts on 
Scientific method. 

Our Speota^tty-PROHPT SERVICE & MODERATE RATES 
Bead Office :-86B. CLIVE STREET, CALCUTTA, 

WORKS :-26, Pottery Road, (TANGRA), CALCUTTA. 


I 

t 

•f 

4 “ 

4- 


GfroOT.-SPRlNGMAN. 


Phones Hd. Offlee—Cal* 31B4. ^ 


Wopks-Cal. 1018. 


4- 

4-4-4-444-4-4-44'44-4-4-4-4-4>4>44-4'4>4-4-44>4‘4-4‘4-44-4-44-4-4-4>l 
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The Star Iron Works. 

Proprietor : Mr. Prithwipati Singha. Manager : Mr. J. N. 

Sinha. Office & Works-. Lillooah, Howrah. Telephone-. 

Howrah 289, Telegrams: PRITHWIPAT, Lillooah. 

•» 

t 

Introduction: —The Star Iron Works was established in 
(he year 1910 as a small iron foundry mainly for the manufacture 
of cast iron cooking pans wliich were till then being entirely 
imported from abroad. 

Later Developments :—Later when their activities 
expanded further plots of land were purchased and extensions 
carried out. A small Machine and Fitting shop was also added 
to the works. Gradually it has developed into a self-contained 
factory containing— 

(1) A Perfect Foundry —Ferrous and Non-ferrous suitable 
for general Engineering purposes, both Light and 
Heavy, Simple and Complex, as a Feeder, and 

(2) A Standard Engineering Workshop comprising a 
Machine and Fitting shop, a Smithshop as the second 
Feeder and an Electroplating shop as a final 
Finisher. 

The existing patented process of the Foundry introduced by 
the founder Mr. Satish Chandra Singha, the ‘Foundry Lion’ 
was also improved and U second ‘Grant of Patent’ for the same 
was obtained. 

Present Position The factory at present consists of the 
following 14 departments all of which are very well equipped : — 

1. General Office. 

2!. Engineering Section including Drawings. 

3. Stores Godown and Stockyards. 

4. Power House, both Steam and Electric. 

6. Foundry (Ferrous and Non-ferrous) including a 
Patternshop divided into : — 

(1) General Casting—^Light & Heavy. 

{if) Fishnet Weights etc, 

{Hi) C, I. Pan Section, 




Mr J N ^in\ a 

Star Iron Works 
Lillooah 
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6,1 Smithshop. 

7. ^Light Structural and Sheet Metal Work;. 

8. Welding Shop ('Gas and Electric). 

y. Machine Shop, 

10. ^Ttlting Shop. 

t 

11. Electroplating Shop. 

13. Weighing Machine Department. 

l;i. Painting & Packing Section. 

14. Maintenance and Repairs Section. 

i 

The Factory employs a total of about 700 male and female 
workers. 

Manufactures :—The Factory is registered in the list of 
Indian Stores Department, for supplying different types of light 
and heavy castings, forgings, machine-finished, fitted-up and 
electroplated parts. They manufacture Weighing Machines, 
Weighbridges, Small Tools etc. 

All their products are branded with “Star”. 

Activities :—The firm has all along been a regular supplier 
to the Calcutta Improvement Trust for different types of cast¬ 
ings, cast iron pipes, and specials to B. S. S. They have 
rendered some very useful and significant services to a number 
of engineering and chemical firms, contractors and builders in 
the supply of various types of castings, C. I. sanitary fittings, 
tanks and containers etc. 
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The Star Metal Refinery. 

Propriefor: Seth Moticliand Shah. Office-. United India 

Building, Sir Pherozshah Mehta Road, Fort, Bombay. 

Works-. Vikhroli, Bombay. Telephone Office-. 23391, 

Works-. 87327, Telegrams-. STARMETAL. 

Introduction The Star Metal Refinery was started in 
the year 1910 for tlie manufacture of Antimony from Antimony 
Ore (Stibnite). Tlie plant and the furnaces were erected in 1940 
and their factory for the first time in India produced Antimony 
in finished state fiom indigenous sources though at a slightly 
high cost. 

Present Position : —The capacity of the present plant is 
three to four hundred tons of Antimony per year which is about 
the total consumption in India. 

By-products like Antimony Oxide, Antimony Sulphide, 
Golden Sulphate of Antimony and some antimonial salts are 
directions in which further development is under active consi¬ 
deration of the mangement. 

Developments They have recently put up a new kind 
of furnace known as ‘Shaft Furnace’ which is expected to work 
very efficiently and bring down the cost of extraction consider¬ 
ably. The distance of the mine in N. W. F. P. from the factory 
in Bombay has meant considerable mining and transportation 
cost to the industry. The management have, therefore, in mind 
a scheme to develop hydro-electric power at the mines and to 
work the mines mechanically and bring down the ore by aerial 
ropeways. They have also a plan to concentrate the ore at the 
mines and bringing the concentrate to Bombay to minimise the 
transport cost. A good thorough road link between the mines 
and the railhead will further bring down cost of production. 

Conclusion :—India has been exporting away her valuable 
ores only to get back finished metals at a very high cost. This 
Refinery is an attempt to prevent this state of things. Now 
that the industry has been granted protection this important 
wpit of the non-ferrous industry is sure to stabilise itself, 




Cupola—“The Heart of the Foundry 

Siai lion Works, Lillooah 
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The §teel & General MiUs Cto.. JM. 

Uana^ng Agents-. Messrs. Narang Brothers & Co, 0-gict\ 
3, Montogomery Road, Lahore. Works : Moghalpura, 
Lahj^-.i telephone-. 4257, Telegrams- STEELMILLS. 

The Steel & General Mills Co., Ltd., are one of the most 
important rC'rolling mills in India. The Company possesses 
an excellent mill and a 6-ton Electric Furnaqe. 

It is one of the ‘A’ class re-rolling mills and had been 
established much before the war broke out. It manufactures 
ordinary bars and flats in the rolling mill. There is also a 
steel foundry which is served by the Electric Furnace. 


NEW STEEL FURNITURE 


STORAGE 

CUPBOARDS 

WARDROBES 

FOOD LOCKERS 

SLIDING DOOR 
GLASS PANELLD 
CUPBOARDS 


DESK-HI- 

CUPB0ARD8 

DESK AND TABLES 

PIPE CHAIRS 

00. TILTING k 
REVOLVING 
RICHLY 
CUSHIONED 


FILING CABINETS 

STEEL SHELVING 
(READY) 

SAFES AND CASH 
BOXES 

BEDS, CHILD'S COT 
(DROP SIDE) 

ETC,, ETC. 


MADE BY 

BUNCO STEEL FURNITURE LTD., 

17, DIAMOND HARBOUR ROAD, CAUUTTA. 

mms i ‘OGNUM’ Phone : South 909, 

£-65 
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The Steel Equipment & Construction LJj 

Managing Ditecior ■. Mr. D. C. Dhiman. Office & Wotks'. 
23, Grand Trunk Road (North) P. O. Lilooah, Dist. 
Howrah. Telephone-. Howrah A99, ^Ttilegrams-. 
STEELQUIP. 

Introduction The Company was started in the year 
1929 with a small capital of Rs. 12,900/- for the manufacture of 
steel furmlure of all varieties. Later it was converted into a 
limited company. 


Later Development :—In 1999 they took up the struc¬ 
tural, mechanical, welding, and galvanising work and executed 
many important contracts. 


In 1938 they planned the manufacture of cutlery also but 
owing to the outbreak of the war they closed down this depart¬ 
ment and in its place started a re-rolling mill to re-roll iron 
rounds, plates and angles etc. 


During the war, the Company was mainly engaged in the 
manufacture of war materials such as T. G. Shed, Nissen Twin 
Shed, Angles, Pickets, P. & T. Tubes, parts of Armoured 
Vehicles, Bath Ovals etc. 


In 1941, the Company got assistance from Government in 
acquiring about 11 bighas of land at 22, G. T. Road, Lilooah 
and shifted the factory to the present site. 


Future Plans The Directors of the Company have 
recently converted the company into a Public Limited Company. 
They are thinking of importing up-to-date machinery from 
England and America with a view to manufacturing various 
kinds of materials for the civil market. The following are some 
of the items which the management have under consideration for 
the post-war period)— 

1. Structural work of public buildings. 

2. Railway Jobs. 

4 ) r ^ ' 

3. Chaff-cutter blades, knives, etc. 

4. Lodes, Hinges, Staples, and other iron and brass 

materials for building purposes. ' ' 
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The Steel Products Ltd. 

Managing Agents : Messrs. D. Khaitan & Sons, Ltd. Office : 

9, Clive Street, Calcutta. Works \ 96, Garden Reach, 

Calcutta. Telephone-. 0-ffice-. Cal. 577, South 2410, 

Teleg-A-. ADEQUATE. 

Introduction: —Started in 1914 by an American firm it 
was acquired by the late Mr. D. Khaitan who held highest 
number of shares in the company in 1938. Since then it has been 
under the management of Messrs. D. Khaitan & Sons Ltd. 

The war of 1939 afforded them a great opportunity to 
expand their activity when they manufactured various com¬ 
ponents for armoured fighting vehicles,. The number of work¬ 
men employed rose from 100 to 700. 

Manufactures: —The Steel Products Ltd., manufacture 
inter alia the following: — 

Steel Furniture and Office Equipment, Steel Racks 
Cabinets, Steel Doors and Windows, Steel Chimneys, Steel 
Tanks pressed and rivetted, bolted or welded; Steel Staging, 
Steel Structure of all kinds, Sugar Mill Machinery, Cane 
Carriers, Centrifugal Dryers and Tanks, Jute Mill Machinery, 
Tea Cutters, Tea Sorters, Tea Packers, Tea Dryers. 

For the future they have a very ambitious programme of 
mechanical and structural engineering as well as of several new 
lines of manufacture. 



T«lepbona: B. B. 319 & 6391 Telegram: LOHARBAPAR, M, 

Cal. 4716 
South 2356 

Matsua Trading Company, 

2 , MAHARSHI DEBENDRA ROAD, CALCUTTA. 
£zporturg| Importpra «ad Agenta of thipperg and manufaetarora of 
U. S. A., U. K., Australia, Canada, Egypt, Japan, Swodon, Poland, 
Bolginnii otoi Morchandiso dealt aro Mardwaroi Iron & Stool Motal, 
Cliomicals, Mlnerala, Tostlloi Tar Products, Modicinos, Maebinerios, 
CIgarottos, Toilots, Ekelricals, Paints, Agricultural tools ft Plants* 
Ropos, Motors, Sundrlos, etc* 
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The Structural Engineering Works Ltd. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Bhagat & Sons, Limited. OMce : 

Prospect Chambers (2nd Floor) Hornby Road, Fort, 

Bombay. Factory. Sewri, Fort Roa<L Bombay. 

Telephone'. Office-. 30167, Works-. ^{iiAb^^elegrams: 

STRUCTURAL. 

Introduction :—It was started in 1921 as a proprietory 
concern under the name and style of Messrs. Bhagat & Sbns. 
Since then it has undergone vast changes in equipment and 
shifted from one place to another a number of times before finally 
emerging as the Structural Engineering Works Ltd. 

At its new premises at Sewri, it has a big workshop, with 
one of its sheds of unique welded .design consisting of welded 
stanchions and welded arch-ribs. ' This is believed to be the 
first structure of this kind in India. 

Large Structural Works Undertaken: —The first 
large order for welded steel-work executed by them was for the 
new extension of the Bombay Electric Supply & Tramway 
Company’s Building at Colaba. 

Sometime later, an order for about 600 tons of steel-work 
was received from the East Indian Cotton Association for their 
new premises at Kalbadevi. In this structure, welded steelwork 
was adopted as far as possible, and some of the girders used arc 
believed to be carrying the heaviest loads ever carried by such 
structures in India. This work was carried out in record time 
under the most adverse drcumstances. The building is believed 
to be one of the highest in India. 

Soon after, the order for steel work for the Braboume 
Cricket Stadium was received and the work was carried out very 
expeditiously. This stadium is the largest. East of Suez, and 
the steelwork is welcjed throughout. 

The firm has dc^e the steel work for a school building for 
the Hunsraj Pragji ThakerSQr Girls High Sdiool in Bombay, 
where on account of the spacious hall necessary, three 
span lattice girders, all of welded construction and IS'-O" deep 
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have been erected. This is supposed to be the first of its type 
in India. 

They have also completed the steelwork for the extension of 

the Times of India Building, where a suspended floor 

300'-0^' X 60'-0'Ms provided, without intermediate supports. 

* 

Steel work for extensions of textile mills and steel framed 
buildings, aeroplane hangers, station roofs etc., are being 
handled. Welded steel boiling Kiers are also made by this 
firm, and they have supplied these to many textile mills all 
over India. 

Conclusion :—A competent technical staff is employed and 
designs of all kinds of structures, often with special features, 
are undertaken. 
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^ TaUgnm: Branch: ^ 

4- CALCUTTA “SCREWDRIVE" 19. VENKATACHELLA MUDAU ST. 4 

♦ P. T. MADRAS. 4 

t THE HARDWARE & METAL INDUSTRIES GO. t 

^ MAHUrACTUHBRS’ AGENTS S HARDOUARB MERCHANTS. 4 - 

I 30, NETAJI SUBHAS ROAD, CALUTTA. t 

X Works: 237C, Manicktalla Main Road, CALCUTTA. 

MANUFACTURERS: 

NUTS & BOLTS, BUILDING, WATER, BOILBR, SANITARY. 

- . - & PIPE, FITTINGS, HINGES & TOOLS. - - - 

STOCKISTS: 

or ALU SORTS or HARDQDARE, SULPHURIC 
ACID PLANTS © riTTINOS, MACHINERY, RAIL- 

- - ffiJAY REQUIREMENT © MILLS STORE - ■ 

WTi^TE FOn ovn quotations. I 

4.>4.44.4>4444444444444444444 44444444 




Orient Safe & Cabinet Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

Manufacturers of: 

High Class Fire-Proof and Burglar resisting Johitlt^ Steel 
Safes, Cabinets, Strong Room doors, Cash Boxes, 

Locks & Pad-Locks. 
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The Hind National Bank Ltd. 
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To » 

M/3 Ortont Sofo lliaa A&d Cobiatl' 
lUnftfoobarlBC Co. Lt4, 

US. OanBiBf tbroot. «tlo«ttot 

Uoat Sir. 

Dorioi thio roooDb HisAo- luallA 
rtota *1 Colouiio. ooM Hoollgono forood vojr 
!■ oor dank proBlooo. Thoy irlod to brook . 
opondM ditoX Cobtnot but folXod) oaljr tbo 
biuidlo of tho oold Cobloot lo boat and 
doaogtd* Vbllo ro^uootlag you to ottoad totbo 
oligbi doaogo. vt tboBk yoo taoortlly for your 
otroag built dafoaoad Coblnoto ohlob voro 
put to toot and atrongly roooMoad yoar 
prodaeu to proipootlfo bv*!** *bo say oodM 
acvfety and Movlty. 


I fonro fal thfalljt 

tf iTQ ea tth^f of 

mMHATmiUNdTO 

ttlf UlMfl"] Ot'ICtH, 

OFFICE: 

Managing Agents: 

Kashiram ^naresilall 

. P. B. 2450 CALCUTTA. 

83, Old China Bazar Street, CALCUTTA. 

Phone : B. B. 2104 

< 

Worhshoj): —8, Ramlal Mukherji Road, Salkia, Howrah. 

10/5, Sitanath Bose Lane, Salkia, Howrah. 

Phone: How. 724 

Show Room: —133, Canning Street, 

(Jacbon Lane Side), Calcutta. 

Phono: P. B. 5893. 









Mr. R. N. Sharma 
Orient Safe Marrufacturing Co , Ltd. 

Calcutta 










The Swadeshi Industries Ltd. 

Managing Agents-. Messrs. Anandram Gajadhar, Office". 
100, Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutta. Works -. P. 0. Panihati, 
24 ParganSs. Show-room 168, Cross Street, Calcutta. 
Telephone-. Office-. Cal. 2469, Works-. Barrackpore 31. 
Telegrams-. JAIPURIA, Calcutta. 

Messrs. Swadeshi Industries Ltd., are manufacturers of 
backelite electro technical goods like switches, cut-outs, plugs, 
plug sockets, tumbler switches ("plain), tumbler switches (with 
fuses), ceiling-roses etc. 









EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
MILLS AND FACTORIES 


MACHINE PARTS, COCKS 6r VALVES, 
GALVANIZED HOLLOWARES 
ALL CASTINGS, FORGINGS. 

All Tools', 


D. K. DAS & CO., LTD. 

Proprietors: 

BANTRA ENGINEERING WORKS. 

233, BeliUos Bond, HOWBAff. 
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Successful engineers must Keep up-to-aate 
mitP engineering developments and 
trends. TRE INDIAN © EASTERN EN¬ 
GINEER has catered to engineers and the 
engineering industry in this country for 
over 80 years and is the oldest Jpurnal of 
its type in India. 

Amnal Subscription Rs. 9/-, post free, in bdia, Bnma, and Ceybn* 

Price per copy Re. 1/-. 

Supplications to : 

THE INDIAN & EASTERN ENGINEER 

CO., LTD., 

$, Mission Row, Calcutta. 
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The Tata Iron & Steel Go., Ltd. 

Managing Agents \ Messrs. Tata Sons Limited. Head Oifice\ 
Bombay House, Bruce Street, Fort, Bombay. Agents' 
O-fftcf. 102-A, Netaji Siubhas Road, Calcutta. "Works-. 
Jamshedpur. Telephone-. Head Office-. 36041, Agent's 
Office-. Cal. 4477, Telegrams-. Head Office-. IRONCO, 
Bombay, Agents' Office-. TATAIRON, Calcutta, Works-, 
IRONCO, Jamshedpur. 

Introduction: —^With the advent of the present century 
there opened a new chapter in the industrial history of India 
in as much as Iron and Steel Industry in the modern sense of 
the term made its first appearance on the Indian scene and a 
new chapter was opened in the industrial annals of India by the 
late Mr. Jamshedji Tata, Visionary, and yet a Realist, whose 
name towers above any other name in Indian Industrial History, 
and whose career reads like a romance of industry. 

The pioneering efforts, the early failure and the ultimate 
triumph of the House of Tata is a familiar tale. Jamshedji died 
on the 19th May, 1904, after preparing the ground and sowing 
the seeds which later blossomed into the Tata Iron and Steel 
Co., which was formed in 1907 and commenced the actual 
construction of the work in 1908 in a jungle between the 
Suvrenarekha and the Khorkai rivers in the District of Chhota 
Nagpur in Bihar. Tata Iron & Steel Works are situated at 
Jamshedpur which was originally known as Sakchi. The first 
pig iron was produced in 1911 and the first steel in 1913. 

The Contpany has its own Ore Mines at Noamundi in Bihar 
and at Gorumahisani, Badampahar and Suliapat in the State of 
Muyurbhanj. in Orissa, at distances ranging between 40 and 80 
miles from Jamshedpur, and its Collieries some 105 to 110 miles 
away. The other raw materials required for making Iron & 
Steel, like fluxes and refractories are also available within easy 

distance. 

The First World War (1914-18) The original plant 
consisted of tw^o Blast Furnaces and a Steel Plant with rolling 
mills and. had an annual productive capacity of Ida,000 tons 
of pig iron and roughly 80,000 tons of rolled steel. 
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In August, 1914, the war broke out. In order to feed the 
Allied War machines, it became essential to mobilize the entire 
resources of the Empire. The most pressing demand was for 
steel, a metal ever supreme in the front line of defence. To 
Tata Works came an opportunity to strengthen the production 
front of the Allies. Inspite of its infancy it supplied about 
300,000 Tons of steel rails etc. to Government at a concessional 
price which helped the war effort to a great extent. In recogni¬ 
tion of this service, to honour the founder Jamshedji Tata, 
Lord Chelmsford renamed the place, Jamshedpur and the 
nearest railway station, Tatanagar, 

Period of Trial and Fiscal Protection On the 11th 
November, 1918 came the victorious end of the war for the 
Allies. The world returned to normal ways of living. The 
war had given a great fillip to India* s industries in general. 
But the period of prosperity did not last long. The process of 
transition from war to peacetime conditions involved consider¬ 
able suffering. An economic slump with its essential con¬ 
comitants, unemployment, poverty, and misery soon swept over 
the whole world. The Indian steel industry with its reserves 
almost completely depleted during the war, found itself on the 
edge of a precipice with its roots exposed to the blizzard of war 
competition. In accordance with the recommendations of the 
Fiscal Commission, the Government granted protection to the 
Steel Industry in 1924, partly by import duties which were first 
reduced in 1927 and again in 1934, and partly by granting 
subsidies which were removed in less than three years of their 
grant. Protective Duties were due to expire on 31st March 
19*11 but the Government decided to continue the same for 
reasons of War, 

The protection referred to above was not a burden on the 
consumers. In the case of Iron & Steel, the additional revenues 
accrued to Govem^nent from protective duties on rolled steel, 
excluding Governi|ient Stores, amounted to Rs. 10.35 crores 
during the period ^|1924-2S to 1937-38, whilst the value of pro¬ 
tection to the Steel Company over the same .period came to 
Rs. 8.89 crores. The figures speak for themselves. 

I 

A 

The first y^rs of protection were difficult for the steel 
industry. Dumpi|ig accentuated by the depredation of the 
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Continental exchanges, the disastrous labour strike of 1928 at 
the Works of the Company, fall in the steel prices, a progressive 
drop in the orders for rails and the acute economic slump that 
followed the Wall Street crash in 1929, created a precarious 
situation. 

Thef Era of Expazxsive Prosperity The grant of 
further protection in 1934 coincided with a new era of pros¬ 
perity. Seizing the opportunity, the Steel Company went ahead 
and spent during the period of seven years a sum of Rs. 8.1/2 
crores on its development programme including the erection 
of New Control and Research Laboratories equipped with the 
latest appliances for process control and research. Production 
grew from year to year reaching record figures in 1941-42. 
Further extensions were contemplated, some of which were com¬ 
pleted inspite of the out-break of the war in 1939. A new 
tliousand-ton Blast-furnace replaced one of the old furnaces in 
1939-40. A plant for the production of Railway Wheels, 
Tyres and Axles, so vital to the scheme of the Railway Board 
for the large-scale manufacture of locomotive engines in India 
and to the self sufficiency of the country in the supply of rolling 
stock was installed and brought into operation in November, 
1941. An additional steel-making plant and a 50-lon Acid 
Open-Hearth Furnace were put into operation in June, 1942, 
increasing the ordinary steel-making capacity of the plant and 
turning oiit acid steel from Indian materials for locomotive 
forgings, acid boiler plates, railway rolling stocks etc. A new 
Benzol, Toluol Plant was installed and brought into operation 
on behalf of the Government in May, 1941. A half-ton High- 
frequency Furnace for the manufacture of special alloy steel was 
put into operation in September, 1943. A pilot ferro alloy plant 
with four electric arc furnaces for the production of ferro-tungsten 
was installed in April, 1943. A Vanadium extraction plant is 
in progress. The Steel Company also proposes to set up an 
entirely separate department for the manufacture of alloy and 
tool steels in the near future. 

The Steel Company had also formulated before the outbreak 
of the war proposals for the installation of a Billet Mill to roll 
billets suitable for several types of small and medium forgings; 
a hoop and strip mill, and a tube mill in co-c^ration with 
Messrs. Steward & Lloyds. As priority had to be given to 
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other extensions of more immediate importance from the point 
of war, these plans have had to be held in abeyance. 

The Second World War (1939) The second great 
world war demanded more and more steel. The foresight 
displayed by the Steel Company in building its new Control 
and Research Laboratories in 1937, placed it in a position in 
which it could render immediate assistance to Government. In 
September, 1937 Tatas offered to place for the duration of the 
War their entire resources at the disposal of the Government. 

As the war wore on, possessing the necessary experienced 
personnel, equipment and research organisation, Tatas embarked 
on an elaborate research programme which enabled them to 
manufacture and supply in addition to large quantities of 
structural products and carbon steel, a wide range of special and 
alloy steels as well, for the fabrication of the, armoured vehicles, 
for armour-piercing and high explosive shells, for gun carriage 
mountings, for ship-building, for service helmets, for parachute 
harness equipment, for machine tools, mint dies and surgical 
instruments and for a variety of other requirements. The 
ability of Messrs. Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., to manufacture 
special alloy and tool steel is not only of great importance to the 
allied war effort, but will, without any doubt, play an important 
part in the post-war industrial development of India. A number 
of essential industries—^from aircraft, automobile, locomotive 
and machinery production down to cutlery, engineering and 
hardware manufacture—depend for their maintenance and 
growth on a continuous supply of tool and alloy steels. It is 
hoped that by assuring them of such supplies, the Company will 
be able to carry the country many stages forward in the direction 
of self-sufficiency. 

The Tata Iron & Steel Works undertake all operations from 
the production of pig iron to the manufacture of finished steel, 
producing pig iron, steel ingots, rails, fisliplates, steel sleepers, 
structural sections, bars, plates, sheets, steel wheels, tyres, and 
axles for railways, afid agricultural tools. Byproducts are coal- 
tar, sulphate of amnionia, zinc dross, flux skimmings, red oxide 
and ferrous sulphate. Associated companies which are located 
round about the Tat^ Steel Works produce tinplates, rods, wire, 
wire-nails, bolts and'nuts, electric cables, steel-mill roUa, castings 
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etc. The pte-war production of pig iron and saleable steel 
anrounted to about 1 million tons and 700,000 tons per annum 
respectively. With the schemes of extension contemplated by 
the Company the production of finished steel is expected to go 
up to about 960,000 tons per annum. 

The C^bmpany also administers the town of Jamshedpur. 
The administration of the town, with all the comforts and 
amenities afforded for the work people, costs the Company half a 
crore per year. Where a few years ago a little jungle village 
named Sakchi was situated, to-day there stands the city of 
Jamshedpur with a population of 1,50,000 built up around the 
Tata Iron & Steel Works. 

Conclusion: —Tatas aim at both industrial and humani¬ 
tarian ends. They have set up an industry which may be 
regarded as the keystone of the industrial arch. Appreciative 
of human values they are endeavouring their utmost for the 
promotion of labour welfare. Starting with modest beginnings, 
they have grown to be the largest single steel-producing unit in 
the British Empire and served, in the war, as the largest single 
arsenal east of Suez. Their role in the post-war development of 
India will, doubtless, be of great significance, fof steel which 
helped to win the war, will help no less to build the peace. 
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The Textile Machinery Corporation Ltd, 

Managing Agents \ Messrs. Birla Brothers Ltd. Office: 
8, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta. Works : 
(1) Belgharria (B. & A. Rly.)i (^) Gwalior State. 
Telephone: Cal. o6'2, Telegrams: TEXMACO, Calcutta. 


S TExmflc n c 

PlNDlEd 


Made from carefully 
selected spindle steel of 
the highest quality, 
the material, work¬ 
manship and per¬ 
formance of the 
Texmaco spindle 
have satisfied 
the most sear¬ 
ching tests. 



It embo¬ 
dies ell 
modern 
Improve¬ 
ments end 
has the 
special feature 
of an oil.cup 
which an be re¬ 
filled during opera¬ 
tion without 
Interrupting work 
or losing production. 


CALCUTTA QWALIOR 

MANACINO AGENTS ' 

miA BROTHERS LTD. 




Introduction The T extile 
Machinery Corporation Ltd,, 
was incorporated on the 4th 
August, 19^9, with a paid-up 
Capital of Rs. 2o,(J0,0(X) to 
manufacture cotton textile machi¬ 
nery and parts. It began opera¬ 
tion in 1941 with an initial 
programme of producing 250 
spinning franjcs and 2,00f) looms 
annually which was, however, 
upset by the war. 

It has two factories; one at 
Gwalior and the other at 
Belgharria ^Bengal); the former 
is now working on textile 
machinery while the latter was 
diverted during the war to pro¬ 
duce war material. The value 
of tlie plant and machinery at 
the end of 1942 was about 
Rs. 18,50,000. The Calcutta 
factory has now been geared on 
to the production of textile 
machinery. 

Present Position :—The capa¬ 
city of the Textile Machinery 
Corporation which is one of the 
pioneers in line and can be 
considered as representative of 
the industry in the country, is 
about 3,000 looms and 100,OOC 
spindles'per year. This capa¬ 
city could be increaeed manj 


T.F,fA-4 
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times over, if precision machine tools along with other equip¬ 
ments are made available. 

Their Gwalior branch working with only a sniall part of 
their original machinery imported for the purpose is engaged 
on a programme of manufacturing 1000 looms per year. The 
manufacture of spinning frames is still in a preparatory stage. 

Conclusion: —One of the long felt difficulties of the 
textile industry, cotton, jute, silk and woollen is that it has to 
depend on foreign countries for the fabrication of textile 
machinery and parts with the result that in limes of crisis like 
war its efficient working and expansion are seriously hindered. 
The establishment of the Textile Machinery Corporation, 
therefore, fills an important gap in the industrial economy of 
the country. 







afj H/s) ® 


Alumtritum 

Brass 

Copper 


UTB^^SILS 





r. 




Pltase refer to: 

JAMNADAS BROTHERS 

(metal-uxare manufacturers) 


Office i 


Factories: 


69/4, Canning Street, (1) Pratap Almninium Works, . 
Branch: 196/1, Harrison Road, 139, Benares Road, Salkia, Howrah. 
CALCUTTA. Phone: How. 403. 

Phone: B> B. 3624. (2) Amn Ketal Works, 

Oram; FOORDAK. 13, Watkins Idtne, Homrah. 
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V 

Tin Printing & Metal Works Ltd. 

Managing Agents-, Agarwal Bros., Ltd. O^ce 'Works\ 

Grand Trunk Road, Subziinandi, P. O. Birla Lines, Delhi. 

Telephone-. 5645, Telegrams-. TIN. 

Introduction Tin Printing & Metal Works Ltd., Delhi 
was incorporated as a public limited company in the year 1934 
with the principal object of manufacturing printed and decorated 
tin containers of all descriptions and sheet metal goods. 

The working of the Company started in 1937 as it took a 
long time to import suitable plant and machinery. 

Manufactures :—Soon after starting the work and before 
the Company could be established on proper lines, the World 
War Second broke out in 1939 and the Company had to 
switch off its energies to meet the needs of the Defence Depart¬ 
ment. During war the Company enlarged its workshop to 
produce mechanical parts, hand tools and other engineering 
stores required for its own consumption as well as to meet the 
requirements of the Defence Services. Tin Containers, Patches 
Folding Boat, Hollow-ware, Cooking Utensils, Receptacles, 
Buckets, Tubs, Kettles, Hot Water Appliances, Steel Trunks, 
Suit Cases and many other articles made of light metal sheet and 
cast material were produced and supplied in bulk for use by the 
army during the war and are now available for civil 
consumption. 

Present Position: —During the war the Company, 
inspite of various handicaps, made additions to the building, 
plant and machinery. It now consists of Ferrous and Non- 
Ferrous Metal foundry. Galvanizing, Tinning, Electro-Plating, 
Tin Printing, Lacquering by Photo Litho Process, Acetaline 
Welding, Manufacturing of Electrical Appliances and Precision 
Tools and Agricultural Machinery. 
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United Iron & Steel Corporation Ltd, 

Mamging Director-. Mr. K, N. Dalai. Office-. 9, Clive Row, 
Calcutta. Works-. 119, Grand Trunk Road, Belur 
(Howrah). Telephone \ Howrah 936, Telegrams-. 
BUYERS. 

Manufactures; —^They manufacture Tanks, Drums, 
Cisterns and Cylinders. They also take interest in trunking for 
Ducts and, Steel Metal Work plain or galvanized. 


THE MYSORE IRON & STEEL WORKS 

(Government of Mysore) 

Manufacturers of: 

PIG IRON, C.T. PIPES AND STEEL 

Charcoal Pig Iron— Best suited for foundry work. 

Cast Iron Pipes— (3" to SS” diameter) (To British Standard Speoifloa* 
tion) for water supply and drainage, etc. 

Mild Steel Sections— Angies, Flats, Bounds, Squares, Hoop Iron and 
Reinforcing Bods. 

Carbon, Manganese and Alloy Steel Castings and Special Steels, 

Grey and Chilled Iron Castings. 

Steel Strueturee— such aa Trusses, Electrical Transmission Towers, 
Columns, T. G. Sheds, Hangars, etc. 

WOOD DISTILLATION PRODUCTS 

Water White Methanol— (Substitute for Methylated Spirit). 

Oommeroially Pure Methanol— Less than O'l per cent. Acetone. 

Denaturing Grade Methanol— (To British Excise Authorities’ Specifi- 
oations). 

Mathyl Aoetone-^Qrade I to British Engineering Standards Associa¬ 
tion Specifications# 

Grey Acetate of Lime. Sodium Aeetate and Aeetie Aeid. 

Wood Tar and Tar Produots^Fitchg Black Painty Wood Preservative 
and Disinfeotant (**Kreso*'). 

PORTLAND CENEMT-^Cliantuidi’' Brand to B.S.S. 

Branch Sales Offices: 

Lakihai BaiMingi V Floor Msbdak»him Manuom 
Sir Pheroietkth M^u Road* Fort. Jf**^** 


tOMBAY 


rCUNDERABAD 


Oritaisl BaiUiiif 
Am«mSttaot 
MADRAS 


B-67 
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The Universal Screw Factory. 

Proprietor-. Seth Dharmavir Virmani. Ojfue & Works; 

Chheharta (N. W. R.), Amritsar. Telephone: 482 

Amritsar, Telegrams: UNISCREWFY. 

The Universal Screw Factory came into existence as an 
individual proprietory concern in 1941 with a capital of 
Rs. <‘100,000 owned entirely by Indians. The first set of 
machinery were imported from Hongkong. Further additions 
in the equipment had to be carried on in the workshop itself on 
the Hongkong model. 

For some time they worked with brass and manufactured 
brass screws only. Later, they started manufacturing iron 
screws as well and executed numerous orders from the Supply 
Department, Railways, and from some Government factories 
engaged in essential war work. In 1943 the entire production 
of the factory was reserved for the Director-General, Munition 
Production, Calcutta. 

Items of Manufacture: —The Universal Screw Factory 
manufacture M. S. Wood Screws, Brass Wood Screws, Machine 
Screws and Rivets. At present they manufacture about 
lo0,000 wood screws per day. They can easily increase their 
output to <500,000 screws per day. 

Labour :—The factory employs about IT-’) workers half of 
whom have some sort of technical training. 
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Usha Bolt & Nut Co. 

Proprietor-. Mr. Bhimji Palan. Office & Works-. Khandelwal 
Bhawan, 5, Hanspukur Lane, Burra Bazar, Calcutta. 
Telephone-. B.B. 5074, Telegrams-. USHANYAY. 

The Company was started in 1940 with a capital of Rs. 2 
lacs. It is engaged in the manufacture of Bolts, Nuts, Hook 
bolts, Crack Bolts, Structural fittings. Containers and machinery 
parts etc. 


“SAIRSET” 
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“YALE” 
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* Ball bearing 
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Over Load with 
Test Certificate, 
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to 
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Chain Pulley Blocks in 
eluding complete range of 
Spare Parts available 
from Calcutta Stock, 
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% 

The Air-setting 
High Temperature 
Bonding Mortar 
For Laying up 

FIRE BRICK 

in 100 Ib. drums 

The world's leading 
FIREBRICK BOND 


Distribators /—NIGAM BROTHERS 

150, DharamtoIIa Street, Calcutta—13. 

Plioa*: Cal. 47S5. 
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Messrs. Vasant Industrial & Engineering Works. 

Managing Proftietor Mr. K'. H. Shah', M.Sc., M.I.T., B.T.E. 

Office & Works-. 'Vasant Vijaya, 470-71, Worli 

Road, Bombay 10. Telephone-. 41037, Telegrams'. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Introduction: —The Vasant Industrial & Engineering 
Works were founded in the year 1939 with 3 to 4 welding sets 
and about as many lathes. In 1940, most of the work was 
concentrated on the manufacture of textile, dyeing, bleaching 
and finishing machinery. Later in the year 1942-43, the work 
of manufacturing chemical plants was also taken up. 

Manufacture: —To-day the Firm is undertaking the 
manufacture of the following lines: — 

(1) Textile Engineering:—Bleaching, dyeing, printing 
and finishing machinery, industrial humidification, 
air-conditioning refrigeration, oil refinery. 

(2^ Electro chemical plant for chlorine etc. 

(3i) Oil refinery for vegetable ghee plant. 

(4) Manufacture of chemical plants, machinery for match, 
paper and other miscellaneous industries. 

According to the special requirements of clients, specifica¬ 
tions are drawn up by a group of engineers on the basis of 
which machines are built by the firm. 

-The machines manufactured by the concern are first tried 
and tested on production in their own establishment before they 
are sent out. They are at an average manufacturing 10 to 12 
machines per month. 

4 

Fabrication of machinery is also taken up by them, accord¬ 
ing to standard requirements. 

As Consulting Engineers The worki are equipped 
with highly qualified engineers who also a^' as consultants 
regarding industrial plans. 




Ucadjne Shop 

Vic 01 Industries, Afiintsat. 








General View 

Slotting & Screw cutting Shop. 
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Allied services in the structural, carpentry and masonry 
and other lines are made available for their clients by the firm. 


The Firm is making steady progress and has under its 
emplpy about 300 workers of which about 330 are skilled hands. 


Victor Industries. 

Managing Partner Mr. Gian .Singh Hunjan. Office & 

Works-. Sultan Wind, Amritsar. Telegram: 

WOODSCREW. 

Introduction : —Victor Industries were formed early in tlie 
year 1943. The firm erected a well equipped workshop and 
then fabricated Woodscrew and Machine Screw Plants in their 
own workshop. Soon after they pushed their “VICTOR” 
products in the market. 

Items of Manufacture: —Messrs. Victor Industries arc 
at present manufacturing the following: — 

1. WOODSCREWS. All kind of Brass and Iron witli 
C. S. K. and Round Heads and from 1/3" to 2*" in 
length with witworth and B. A. Threads. 

2. MACHINE SCREWS. All kind of Brass and Iron 
with Round, C. S. K. Cheasc and Hexagonal heads, 
from 1/8" to 1/4" in width and from 1/4" to 3" in 
length. 

3. RIVETS. All kind of Mild Steel and copper with 
flat. Round and boss snap and Pan heads. 

4. EYE HOOKS. All sizes and gauges. 

6. PANEL PINS. All kind of panel pins from 1/2" to 
1|" in length and from 16 to 20 in numbers. 

Present Position :—The firm is producing approximately 
500 gross of Woodscrews, 100 gross of Machine screws, 5 Cwt. of 
Rivets, eye hooks and panel pins etc., per day. They can 
easily increase their productioii to 1,000 gross of Wood-screws, 
300 Gross of Machine screws and 10 cwt. of Rivets, Hooks and 
panel pins etc. per day without any addition of machinery to 
the present plant. 
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Future Outlook .-—They are manufacturing more plants 
to increase their production of Woodscrews etc. 

Their products are sold under the Trade Mark "VICTOR*’. 
The firm is registered as one of the Government Approved 
Contractors at New Delhi and with the N. W, Railway at 
Lahore. They are also trying to convert their partnership 
concern into a Private Limited Company. The management 
have under consideration many schemes of improvements in the 
line. One of these improvements is to shave the heads of screws 
after which it will be difficult to find any difference between 
foreign and indigenous screws. They have also under consi¬ 
deration the import of machinery from foreign countries to 
increase their production with a view to decreasing the cost. 


\ 


"fpeepul’s’ (Quality Products. 


Ratchet Braces. 
Threading Machines. 
Grinding Machines. 
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> Tap Wrenches, 

4- Die Stocks. 

Bench Vices. 

4 Drilling Machine Vices. 
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J Drill Chucks 3 Jaw. 
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Self-Oiling Plummer Blocks. 4 
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Shaft Collars. 

W. I. Split Pulleys. 

0.1. Sluice Valves. 
Self-closing Water Taps. 
Drain Cocks, 

Spray Pumps. 

“tj'* Shape Glass Lubricators. 
Sugar Centrifugals. 

Oil Gbannis. 

Cane Kolhoos. 
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Iron & Sieel Industries 
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M/s. D. H. BROTHERS LTD. 
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The Victory Engineering Works. 

Proprietors: Mr. B. S. Gupta. Office & Factory. 40, Tangra 
Road, Calcutta. Telephone: Cal. 797. 

Introduction: —Ihe Victory Engineering Works were 

started in the middle of 1911 in response to the demand created 
by the war. 

Activities: —They undertake sheet metal fabrication, all 
kinds of welding and light structural work. 

During the war, their factory was exclusively engaged on 
war work and tlieir firm was registered as approved contractor 
to the Department of Supply for the supply of component parts 
for armoured vehicles. 

Their present lines of manufacture arc steel furniture, steel 
security equipment etc. 




t We are producing in India J 

Special Machine Tools ^ 

J which were never produced in India before war. t 

Latest type: 

Pannel Pin making machines 
Nail making machines 
Rivet making machines 
Wood & Machine Screw making Plants 

All these wire working Industries are protected from 
- - - foreign competition - - . 

Ym can earn more by starting Protected Industries. 
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W. Leslie & Co. 

Ofice-. Clive Buildings, S, Nctaji Subhas Road, Calcutta. 
Telephone-. Cal. 1034 and 4084, Telegrams-. METALS. 

They are the representatives of Messrs. Kamani Engineering 
Corporation Ltd. who are one of the principal manufacturers of 
machines tools in the country. 














EVERYIHING FOR THE ELECTRIC INDUSTRY. 


KANTHAL 


high resistance wire for heating 
elements. 


CONST ANTAN 


VULCOT 


resistance wire, copper winding 
wires, tinned steel & Phospher 
Bronze binding wires. 

vulcanized FIBRE. 




PHENOLITE 


laminated BAKELITE in sheets, 
rods dc tubes. 


is. 


N 


PEERLESS LEATHEROID 


PRESSPAHN 


IRVINGTON 


Varnished cambric (Empire Cloth) 
and Tapes & Sleevings. 


Asbestos woven tapes and sleevings. 

Woven glass tapes and sleevings. 

Mica and Micanite. 

Ebonite, Sindamgo and all other insulating 
material. 

Iso 

CARBON BRUSHES, COMMUTATORS ETC. 


B. M. SINGH & SON 

• 1, CrookctJ Lane^ CALCUTTA. 

















ARTHUR BUTLER & CO 

0 

IZZKMOZUFFERPORE) LTD.ZZZ 

MECHANICAL & STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS, IRON 
& BRASS FOUNDERS, ELECTRIC AND 
OXY-ACETYLENE welders, MANU¬ 
FACTURERS OF SUGAR MILL MACHI¬ 
NERY & PAPER MILL MACHINERY. 

We Manufactare: 

Steel Chimneys, Trucfts nnd Trolleys, Cupolas, 
Steel Doors and QOindoujs. Steel Structures, 
Sugar Min Machinery Parts, Locomotive 
Parts, QUagons, Tanhs, Magma Pumps, Sulphur 
Furnaces, Rail and Road bridges of Screu; 
Pile Type, any size and span 

OUR WORK IS DONE UNDER EXPERT SUPERVISION 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

W9 sotioii Your Enquiries 

0/fice & Works: 

MUZAFFARPUR, Bihar, O. T. Rly. 

MUZAFFARPUR. 

Managing Agents: 

essrs. JUBILEE AGENTS LTD. 

C-3 CLIVE BUILDINGS, 

8, NETAJI SUBHAS ROAD, CALCUTTA. 

Telephone Cal. 62M. 

Telegrraml Telephone No. Muz 43. 


ZAi^FABPUB. 


Telephone No. Muz 43. 





Your post war needs 

can be solved ! 




SUBMIT IN WRITING 
FULL DETAILS OF YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS FOR 




Machine Tools 

and 



Industrial Equipment 


TO 




KM 


r# 


machine Tools (India) ltd. 

STEPHEN HOUSE, DALHOUSIE SQ. 


'A. 


h .tMV 


I" 


IMPERIAL CHAMEERS, UUILSON ROAD. 
EALLARD ESFATE. BOMBAY. 






